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MY  PATIENTS. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The  attempt  to  popularize  medical  science  is  for 
the  most  part  of  doubtful  value.  There  are  but  few 
of  the  very  many  books  in  this  line  that  are  not 
productive  of  quite  as  much  harm  as  good,  "Every 
man  his  own  doctor"  is  worse  in  practice  than  "every 
man  his  own  lawyer,"  because  a  man^s  life  is  of  far 
more  value  to  him  than  is  his  property.  It  is  the 
duty  of  every  one  to  know  the  laws  of  his  own  body, 
and  the  laws  of  the  "body  politic,"  but  that  does  not 
imply  the  knowledge,  and  wisdom  sufficient  to  treat 
a  complicated  disease  or  carry  on  an  intricate  law 
suit.  Each  requires  the  skill  of  an  expert,  which 
can  be  acquired  only  by  long  years  of  special  train- 
ing. We  can  not  know  too  much  about  ourselves, 
body,  mind  or  soul.  Learning  is  not  a  dangerous 
thing,  it  is  a  IHtte  learning  that  is  to  be  feared,  and 
the  danger  increases  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
littleness.  The  more  one  really  knows  about  his  own 
system  the  more  willing  he  is  to  trust  the  judgment 
of  a  man  or  women  who  has  spent  a  life  time  in  the 
study  of  the  human  system.  In  other  words  the 
more  wisdom  you  possess  yourself  the  more  con- 
fidence you  have  in  wisdom.  There  is  great  danger 
all  around  us  in  these  modem  times.  This  may  be 
called  emphatically  the  Age  of  Beform.     Designing 
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but  ignorant  people  frequently  take  advantage  of 
this  popular  craze  and  thus  under  this  specious 
name  of  reform  all  sorts  of  humbug  are  inflicted 
upon  the  people.  Reforms  in  religion,  reforms  in 
society,  reforms  in  government  as  well  as  reforms  in 
medicine,  are  the  watchword  of  the  hour.  It  is 
with  a  sense  of  relief  and  thankfulness  that  we  turn 
from  the  many  "medical  reforms"  to  this  conserva- 
tive common-sense  book.  The  book  throughout  is 
a  plea  for  absolute  cleanliness.  The  progress  of  med- 
icine in  modem  times  is  largely  along  this  line, 
especially  is  this  true  of  surgery.  The  successful 
surgeon  is  no  longer  merely  a  clever  butcher,  but 
one  who  knows  how  to  keep  surgical  wounds  abso- 
lutely clean,  such  is  the  interpretation  of  antisepsis. 
Cleanliness  is  the  guardian  angel  of  childbirth.  The 
cure  of  consumption,  if  there  be  a  cure  is  clean  air. 
In  order  to  have  strong  muscles  we  must  nourish 
them  with  clean  blood,  and  that  means  vigorous  exer- 
cise in  the  open  air.  The  modern  disease  neuras- 
thenia— nervous  exhaustion — might  be  prevented 
and  even  overcome  by  daily  exposing  the  surface  of 
the  body  to  the  stimulus  of  cold  water,  fresh  air  and 
sunshine.  These  are  nature's  tonics,  free  to  all,  for 
the  enfeebled  nerves  whose  delicate  endings  lie  all 
over  the  body  just  beneath  the  cuticle.  In  all  my 
experience  I  have  never  known  a  thoroughly  cleanly 
woman — according  to  the  Pye  Chavasse  standard — 
to  be  hysterical.  The  short  breath,  the  short  dry 
cough,  the  flabby  pale  face,  the  white  pasty  tongue. 
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the  pains  over  the  short  ribs.  hipS,  loins  and  back, 
flatulence  of  stomach  and  bowels,  the  ever  present  ooa- 
tiveness  or  diarrhcea,  the  capricious,  often  disgusts 
ing  appetite  are  so  many  signs  of  filth  of  which  the 
poor  enfeebled  body  is  trying  to  rid  itself — worn 
out  material^the  ashes  of  life's  furnace  accumu- 
lated in  every  tissue  of  the  Ixxly.  Many  of  these 
patients  are  extremely  neat  about  their  homes — a 
finger  mark  or  a  cob-web  would  bring  on  a  regular 
spasm,  but  the  temples  of  their  souls  have  probablj 
never  been  cleansed  since  the  souls  entered  therfib 
Sty  wonder  the  nerves,  the  sonl's  messengers,  cry 
aloud  with  pain — neuralgia.  In  vain  will  tJie  doctor 
administer  physic — the  ashes  must  be  taken  ap, 
the  cobwebs  swept  down,  and  the  windows  washed 
before  the  messengers  can  come  and  go  without 
complaining.  Now  this  book  is  helpful  and  whole- 
some to  place  iu  the  hands  of  every  woman  who  does 
not  wish  the  temple  of  her  soul  thus  blockaded.  It 
will  even  teach  her  how  to  get  rid  of  the  morbid 
material,  if  iu  her  ignorance  she  has  allowed  it  to 
accumulate.  The  author  says:  "had  air,  bad  drains, 
and  bad  water  are  the  three  grand  execationersof 
England."  Have  they  not  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and 
are  they  not  carrying  on  their  murderous  business 
in  our  midst? 

I  cau  not  too  highly  endorse  the  author's  views 
on  early  maj-riages.  They  coincide  with  the  views 
of  many  of  our  best  medical  anthorities. — ^Especially 
those  recently  published  by  Samuel  0.  Busey,  M.  D., 
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of  Washington.  It  is  only  fair  that  the  teachings 
of  anatomy,  physiology  and  clinical  experience 
conceiving  the  bad  results  of  too  early  marriage 
should  be  publicly  acknowledged  and  taught  by  the 
profession. 

Another  very  commendable  feature  of  the  book 
is  the  endorsement  which  the  author  gives  to 
"Nature's  ^doctor'  employment  The  gospel  of  work 
is  fuU  of  cure  for  a  large  majority  of  invalid  women. 
Occupation  is  a  prescription  I  have  often  tried  with 
great  success.  Frequently  when  a  fond  parent  has 
related  to  me  the  old,  old  story  of  aches  and  pains, 
and  strange  diseases  which  baffle  the  skill  of  innu- 
merable doctors. ;  to  his  great  amazement  I  advise 
him  to  discharge  his  cook  and  send  his  incurable 
daughter  into  the  kitchen.  No  doubt  many  a  wo- 
man is  suffering  from  the  other  extreme — no  rest 
And  it  is  from  these  two  extremes  of  society  that  the 
majority  of  chronic  invalid  women  come  from — those 
who  have  iio  work  and  those  who  have  all  work.  So 
the  prayer  "give  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches,"  is 
full  of  sound  philosophy. 

Finally,  the  book  is  worth  all  it  costs,  for  the 
great  lesson  of  temperance  that  it  teaches.  Time  and 
space  would  fail  to  call  attention  to  all  the  fine  points 
of  the  book  so  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  text  en- 
tirely with  the  assurance  that  the  time  spent  in  its 
study  will  prove  most  profitable. 

Sarah  Hackett  Stevenson,  M.  D. 
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THE  YOUNG   WIFK 


A  good  wife  19  ?teaven*8  laatf  beat  gift  to  man—his  angel  and 
minister  of  graces  innumerable —his  gem  of  many  vir- 
tues— his  casket  of  Jewels; —her  voice  is  sweet  music — 
her  smiles,  his  bnghtest  day —her  kiss,  the  guardian  of 
his  innocence-^her  arms,  the  pale  of  his  safety ^  the  balm 
of  his  health,  the  balsam  of  his  lije—her  industry,  his 
surest  wealth — her  economy,  his  safest  steumrd — her  lips, 
his  faithful  counsellors — her  bosom,  the  softest  jnllow  of 
his  cares  — and  her  prayers,  the  ablest  advocate  of 
heaven^s  blessings  on  his  neod.— Jeremt  Taylor. 

It  may  be  well — ^before  I  enter  on  the  subjects 
of  menstruation,  of  pregnancy,  of  labor,  and  nurs- 
ing— to  offer  a  few  preliminary  observations,  espe- 
cially addressed  to  a  Young  Wife. 

My  subject  is  health — the  care,  the  restoration, 
and  the  preservation  of  health — one  of  the  most  im- 
portant themes  that  can  be  brought  before  a  liuman 
being,  one  that  should  engross  much  of  our  time  and 
of  our  attention,  and  one  that  can  not  be  secured 
unless  it  be  properly  inquired  into  and  attended  to. 
The  human  frame  is,  as  every  one  knows,  constantly 
liable  to  be  out  of  order;  it  would  be  strange,  in- 
deed, if  a  beautiful  and  complex  instrument  like  the 
human  body  were  not  occasionally  out  of  tune. 

The  advice  I  am  about  to  offer  to  my  fair 
reader  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  demands 
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her  deepest  attention.  How  many  \nves  are  there 
with  broken  health,  with  feeble  constitutions,  and 
with  childless  homes!  Their  number  is  legion!  It 
is  painful  to  contemplate  that,  in  our  country,  there 
are  far  more  unhealthy  than  healthy  wives!  There 
must  surely  be  numerous  causes  for  such  a  state  of 
things!  It  will,  in  the  following  pages,  be  my  ob- 
ject to  point  out  many  of  the  causes  of  so  much  ill- 
health  among  wives,  and  to  suggest  remedies  both 
for  the  prevention  and  for  the  cure  of  such  cases. 

My  theme,  then,  is  Health — the  Health  of 
Wives — and  the  object  I  shall  constantly  have  in 
view  will  be  the  best  means  both  of  preserving  it 
and  of  restoring  it  when  lost 

If  a  wife  is  to  be  healthy  and  strong,  she  must 
use  the  means — she  must  sow  the  seeds  of  health 
before  she  can  reap  a  full  harvest  of  health ;  health 
will  not  come  by  merely  wishing  for  it.  The  means 
are  not  always  at  first  pleasant ;  but,  like  many  other 
things,  habit  makes  them  so.  Early  rising,  for  in- 
stance, is  not  agreeable  to  the  lazy,  and  to  one  fond 
of  her  bed ;  but  it  is  essentially  necessary  to  sound 
health,  and  is  in  the  end  a  pleasure.  Exercise  is 
troublesome  to  the  indolent;  but  no  woman  can  be 
really  strong  without  it,  and  exercise  becomes  after 
a  time,  a  pastime.  Thorough  ablution  of  the  whole 
body  is  distasteful  to  one  not  accustomed  to  much 
washing — to  one  laboring  under  a  kind  of  hydropho- 
bia; but  there  is  no  perfect  health  without  the  daily 
cleansing  of  the  whole  skin,  and  thorough  ablation 
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becomes,  after  a  short  period,  a  lusuiy.  But  all 
these  processes  entail  trouble.  Trae ;  is  auything  in 
this  world  to  be  done  without  trouble  ?  and  is  not 
the  acquisition  ot  perfect  health  worth  trouble? 
Life  without  health  is  a  burden;  life  with  health  is 
a  joy  aud  ginduess! 

If  a  persou  be  in  perfect  health,  the  very  act 
of  llviug  is  itself  true  happiness  and  thorough  en- 
joyment, the  greatest  this  world  can  ever  bestow. 
How  needful  it  therefore  is  that  all  necessary  in- 
struction should  Iw  imparted  to  every  young  wife, 
and  that  proper  means  should,  in  every  way,  be  used 
to  ensure  health! 

The  judicious  spending  of  the  first  year  of 
married  life  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  in  the 
making  and  in  the  atrengtheniug  of  a  wife's  consti- 
tution. How  sad  it  is,  then,  that  it  is  the  first  twelve 
months  that  are,  as  a  rule,  especially  chosen  to  mar 
and  ruin  her  own  health.  A  round  of  visiting,  a 
BUcceseion  oE  rich  living,  and  a  want  of  rest,  during 
the  first  year  of  a  wife's  life,  often  plays  sad  havoc 
with  her  health,  and  takes  away  years  from  her  ex- 
istence. Moreover,  Buch  proceedings  often  mar  tha 
chances  of  her  ever  becoming  a  mother,  and  then 
she  will  have  real  cause  to  grieve  over  her  fatuity. 

A  French  poet  once  sang  that  a  house  without 
a  child  was  like  a  garden  without  a  llower,  or  like  a 
cage  without  a  bird.  The  love  of  oSspring  is  one  of 
the  strongest  inatincta  implanted  in  woman:  there  is 
nothing  that  will  compensate  for  the  want  of  chit- 
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dren.  A  wife  yearns  for  them ;  they  are  as  neces- 
sary to  her  happiness  as  the  food  she  eats  and  as  the 
■ir  she  breathes.  If  this  be  tme — which,  I  think, 
can  not  be  gainsaid — how  important  is  our  subject 
— one  of  the  most  important  that  can,  in  this  world, 
engage  one's  attention,  requiring  deep  consideration 
and  earnest  study. 

The  first  year  of  a  married  woman's  life  ^oner- 
ally  determines  whether,  for  the  remainder  of  her 
existence,  she  shall  be  healthy  and  strong,  or  shall 
be  delicate  and  weak;  whether  she  shall  be  the 
mother  of  fine,  healthy  children,  or— if,  indeed,  she 
be  a  mother  at  all — of  sickly,  undersized  offspring. 
If  she  be  not  a  parent,  her  mission  in  life  will  be 
only  half  performed,  and  she  will  be  robbed  of  the 
greatest  happiness  this  world  can  afford. 

I  should  recommend  a  young  wife  to  remem- 
ber  the  momentous  mission  she  has  to  fulfill ;  to  pon- 
der on  the  importance  of  bringing  healthy  children 
into  the  world ;  to  bear  in  mind  the  high  duties  that 
she  owes  herself,  her  husband,  her  children,  and 
society ;  to  consider  well  the  value  of  health. 
.  A  young  married  lady  ought  at  once  to  com- 
nience  taking  regular  and  systematic  out-door  ex- 
ercisej  which  might  be  done  without  in  the  least  in- 
terfering with  her  household  duties.  There  are  few 
things  more  conducive  to  health  than  walking  exer- 
cise ;  and  one  advantage  of  our  climate  is,  that  there 
are  but  few  days  in  the  year  in  which,  at  some  period 
of  the  day,  it  might  not  be  taken.    Walking — I  mean 


a  vnik,  not  a  stroll — is  a  glorioua  exercise:  it  ex- 
pands the  chest  aiid  throws  back  the  shouldero;  it 
Btrengthens  the  mascles;  it  promotes  digestion,  mak- 
ing a  person  digest  almost  any  kind  of  food:  it  tends 
to  open  the  bowels,  and  is  better  than  any  aperient 
pill  ever  invented;  it  clears  the  complexion,  giving 
roses  to  the  cheeks  and  brilliancy  to  the  eye,  and,  in 
I  point  of  fact,  is  one  of  the  greatest  beaiititiers  in  tJie 
'  world.  If  ladies  would  walk  more  tiiau  they  do, 
there  would  be  fewer  Ificktidaisical,  uselesH,  com- 
plaining wives  than  there  at  present  are.  Walking 
exercise  is  worthy  of  all  commeDdntion,  and  is  indis- 
pensable to  content,  health,  strength,  and  comlinosa 
Of  course,  if  a  lady  be  pregnant,  walking  must  then 
be  cautiously  pursued ;  but  still,  walking  in  modera- 
tion is  even  then  absolutely  necessary,  and  tends  to 
I  keep  off  many  of  the  wretcbedly  depressing  symp- 
toms, often,  especially  in  the  first  pregnancy,  accom- 
panying that  state.  I  am  quite  sure  that  there  is 
nothing  more  conducive  to  health  than  the  wearing 
out  of  lots  of  shoe  leather,  and  leather  is  cheaper 
than  physic. 

Do  not  let  me  be  misunderstood:  lam  not  ad- 
I  Tocating  that  a  delicate  lady,  unaccustomed  to  eser- 
I  ciae,  should  at  once  take  violent  and  loug-coutinued 
[  exercise;  certainly  not!  Let  a  delicate  lady  learn  to 
take  exercise  as  a  young  child  would  learn  to  walk 
— by  degrees;  let  her  creep,  and  then  go;  lot  her 
[  gradaally  increase  her  exercise,  and  let  her  do  noth- 
[  ing  either  rashly  or  unadvisedly.     I£  a  child  at" 
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tempted  to  run  before  he  could  walk,  he  would 
stumble  and  falL  A  delicate  lady  requires  just  as 
much  care  in  the  training  to  take  exercise  as  a  child 
does  in  the  learning  to  walk;. but  exercise  must  be 
learned  and  must  be  practiced,  if  a  lady,  or  any  one 
else,  is  to  be  healthy  and  strong.  Unfortunately,  in 
this  our  day,  the  importance  of  exercise  as  a  means 
of  health  is  but  little  understood  and  but  rarely 
adopted;  notwithstanding,  a  lady  may  rest  assured 
that  until  a  **  change  comes  o'er  the  spirit  of  her 
dreams,"  ill-health  will  be  her  daily  and  constant 
companion. 

A  lady  should  walk  early  in  the  morning  and 
not  late  in  the  evening.  The  dews  of  evening  are 
dangerous,  and  are  apt  to  give  severe  colds,  fevers, 
and  other  diseases.  Dew  is  more  likely  than  rain 
to  give  cold.  There  is  nothing  like  a  long  walk  to 
warm  the  body  and  to  make  the  blood  course  merrily 
through  the  blood  vessels.  I  consider  it  to  be  a 
great  misfortune  that  my- fair  countrywomen  do  not 
walk  more  and  use  their  carriages  less. 

Does  a  wife  desire  to  be  strong?  Then  let 
her  take  exercise!  Does  she  hope  to  retain  her 
bloom  and  her  youthful  appearance  and  still  to  look 
charming  in  the  eyes  of  husband  ?  Then  let  her 
take  exercise!  Does  she  wish  to  banish  nervousness 
and  low  spii-its?  Then  let  her  take  exercise!  There 
is  nothing  standing  still  in  Nature;  if  it  were,  crea- 
tion would  languish  and  die.  There  is  a  perpetual 
motion!     And  so  must  we  be  constantly  employed 
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(when  not  asleep),  if  we  are  to  be  healthy  and 
strong!  Nature  will  not  bo  trifled  with;  these  are 
her  laws — immutable  and  unchangeable,  and  we  can 
not  infringe  them  with  impunity. 

Let  a  youDg  married  lady  attend  well  to  the 
veniikition  of  her  house.  She  may  depend  upon  it 
that  ventilation,  thorough  ventilation,  will  prove  one 
of  the  best  friends  she  has  in  the  world.  "  For  ven- 
tilation, open  your  windows  both  at  top  and  bottom. 
The  fresh  air  rushes  in  one  way  while  the  foul  makes 
its  exit  the  other.  This  is  letting  in  your  friend  and 
expelling  your  enemy."  This  opening  of  the  win- 
dow, top  and  bottom,  of  course  applies  only  to  the 
rooms  that  are  unoccupied;  in  an  occupied  room,  in 
hot  weather,  one  sash  only — the  lower,  as  a  rule,  is 
the  best — ought  to  be  opened.  If  the  upper  be 
lowered  when  the  room  is  occupied,  the  cold  air  is 
apt  to  strike  on  the  top  of  the  head,  and  to  give 
cold.  The  way  to  make  a  house  healthy,  and  to 
k-eep  off  disease,  is  by  thorough  veniilation — by  al- 
lowing a  current  of  air,  both  by  day  and  by  night, 
to  constantly  enter  and  to  sweep  through  the  house, 
and  every  room  of  the  house.  Hot  and  close  rooms, 
soft  cushions,  and  luxurious  couches,  must  be 
eschewed. 

I  consider  thorough  ablution  of  the  body  every 
morning  one  of  the  most  important  means  of  health 
to  a  young  wife.  There  is  nothing  more  toning  and 
invigorating  and  refreshing  than  cold  ablution. 
Moreover,  it  makes  one  feel  clean  and  sweet  and 
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wholesome ;  and  you  may  depend  upon  it,  that  it  not 
only  improves  our  physical  constitution,  but  likewise 
our  moral  character,  and  makes  our  minds  more  pure 
and  holy. 

A  yoxmg  married  woman's  diet  ought  to  be 
substantial,  plain,  and  nourishing.  She  must  fre- 
quently vary  the  kind  of  food,  of  meat  especially, 
as  also  the  manner  of  cooking  it  Nature  delights 
in  a  variety  of  food,  of  air,  and  of  exercise.  If  she 
were  fed  for  some  considerable  period  on  one  kind 
of  meat,  she  could  scarcely  digest  any  other;  and  in 
time  either  a  disordered  or  a  diseased  stomach  would 
be  likely  to  ensue.  I  have  sometimes  heard,  with 
pain  and  annoyance,  a  patient  advised  to  live  on 
mutton-chops,  and  to  have  no  other  meat  than  mut- 
ton! Now  this  is  folly  in  the  extreme.  Such  an 
unfortunate  patient's  stomach,  in  the  course  of  time, 
would  not  be  able  to  digest  any  other  meat,  and  after 
a  while  would  have  difficulty  in  digesting  even  mut- 
ton-chops, and  wretched  and  ruined  health  would  to 
a  certainty  ensue. 

Three  substantial  and  nourishing  meals  a  day 
will  be  sufficient  It  is  a  mistaken  notion  to  imagine 
that  "little  and  often"  is  best.  The  stomach  requires 
rest  as  much  as,  or  more  than,  any  other  part  of  the 
body;  and  how,  if  food  be  constantly  put  into  it,  can 
it  have  rest?  There  is  no  part  of  the  body  more 
imposed  upon  than  the  human  stomach. 

It  is  a  mistaken  notion,  and  injurious  to 
health,  for  a  young  wife,  or  for  any  one  else,  to  eat, 
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just  before  retiring  to  rest,  h  kearfi/  meat  supper. 
She  will,  if  fi  lieiirty  meat  supper  be  eaten,  be  rest- 
less, or  she  will  feel  oppressed  and  sleep  very 
heavily,  awakening  iii  the  morning  lired  and  unre- 
fresbed;  her  sleep  will  not  be  as  it  ought  to  be — ■ 

"Iiike  infant's  slumbers,  pure  and  light." — Kebte. 

Some  persons  sleep  better  at  night  without 
BQpper  at  all — by  going  supperless  to  bed.  A  clear 
and  an  empty  stomach  at  bed-time  is  with  them  the 
secret  of  sweet  and  refreshing  slumber.  They  can 
not,  at  one  and  ttie  same  time,  do  two  things — digest 
food  and  sleep!  And  as  most  people  can  dispense 
with  food  better  than  they  can  with  sleep,  by  all 
means  let  sleep  bo  the  first  considered. 

Where  a  lady  is  very  thin,  guod  fresh  milk 
(if  it  agree)  should  form  an  important  part  of  her 
diet.  Milk  is  Ixith  fattening  and  nourishing,  more 
BO  than  any  other  article  of  f(xid  known.  If  she 
can  not  take  milk,  let  her  take  cream  and  water. 
Cream,  butter,  and  sugar  are  fatteners;  but  tliey 
must  be  given  in  moderation,  or  they  will  disorder 
the  stomach,  and  thus  the  object  will  be  defeated. 
Farinaceous  food,  such  as  corn-floiu'  and  arrow-root, 
are  aU  fatteners. 

Let  me  advise  my  fair  reader  to  take  plenty 
of  time  over  her  meals,  and  to  chew  her  food  well ; 
BB  nothing  is  more  conducive  to  digestion  than  thor- 
oughly masticated  food.  No  interruption  should  be 
allowed  to  interfere  with  the  meals;  the  mind,  at 
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such  times,  should  be  kept  calm,  cheerful  and  un- 
ruffled, for  "unquiet  meals  make  ill  digestions." 
Many  persons  bolt  their  food!  When  they  do,  they 
are  drawing  bills  on  their  constitutions  which  must 
inevitably  be  paid!  The  teeth  act  as  a  mill  to  grind 
and  prepare  the  food  for  the  stomach;  if  they  do 
not  do  their  proper  work,  the  stomach  has  double 
labor  to  perform,  and  being  unable  to  do  it  effi- 
ciently, the  stomach  and  the  whole  body  in  conse- 
quence suffer. 

A  young  wife  ought  to  rise  betimes  in  the 
morning,  and  after  she  be  once  awake  should  never 
doze.  Dozing  is  both  weakening  to  the  body  and 
enervating  to  the  mind.  It  is  wonderful  how  much 
may  be  done  betimes  in  the  morning.  There  is 
nothing  like  a  good  stari  It  makes  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day  the  occupation  easy  and  pleas- 
ant. How  glorious,  and  balmy  and  health-giving,  is 
the  first  breath  of  the  morning,  more  especially  to 
those  living  in  the  country!  It  is  more  exhilarating, 
invigorating,  and  refreshing  than  it  is  all  the  rest  of 
the  day.  If  you  wish  to  be  strong,  if  you  desire  to 
retain  your  good  looks  and  youthful  appearance,  rise 
betimes  in  the  morning ;  if  you  are  anxious  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  a  long  life,  jump  out  of  bed  the 
moment  you  are  awake.  The  early  risers  make  the 
healthy,  bright,  long-lived  wives  and  mothers.  But 
if  a  wife  is  to  be  an  early  riser,  she  must  have  a  lit- 
tle courage  and  determination ;  great  advantages  in 
this  world  are  never  gained  without;  but  what  is 
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either  man  or  woman  good  for  if  the j  have  not  those 
qualities? 

Let  a  young  wife,  if  she  be  anxioos  to  hare  a 
family  and  healthy  progeny,  be  in  bed  betimes.  It 
is  impossible  that  she  can  rise  early  in  the  morning 
unless  she  retire  early  at  night  '*  One  hour^s  sleep 
before  midnight  is  worth  three  after.''  Sleep  before 
midnight  is  most  essential  to  health,  and  if  to  healtk. 
to  beauty;  hence,  sleep  before  midnight  is  called 
beauty-sleep!    The  finest  cosmetic  is  health! 

She  ought  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the 
ventilaiian  of  her  sleeping  apartment,  and  she  her- 
self before  leaving  her  chamber  in  the  morning, 
ought  never  to  omit  to  open  Hie  windows;  and  in  the 
summer,  if  the  room  be  large,  she  should  during 
the  night  leave,  for  about  six  or  eight  inches,  the 
window-sash  open.  If  the  room  be  small,  it  will  be 
desirable  to  have,  instead  of  the  window,  the  door 
unclosed. 

There  ought,  by  some  means  or  other,  if  the 
inmates  of  the  room  are  to  have  sweet  and  refresh- 
ing sleep,  to  be  thorough  ventilation  of  the  sleeping 
apartment  The  idea  that  it  will  give  cold  is  erro- 
neous; it  will  be  more  likely,  by  strengthening  the 
system  and  by  carrying  off  the  impurities  of  the 
lungs  and  skin,  to  prevent  cold.  Florence  Nightin- 
gale declares  that  no  one^  while  in  bed,  ever  catches 
cold  from  proper  ventilation.  I  believe  her;  and  I 
need  not  say  that  no  one  has  had  more  experience 
and  better  opportunities  of  judging  about  what  she 
writes  than  this  accomplished  authoress. 
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I  must  not  forget  to  speak  of  the  paramoimt 
importance  in  a  dwelling  of  an  abundance  of  light — 
of  daylight  Light  is  life,  light  is  health,  light  is  a 
physician,  light  is  a  beautifier,  light  is  a  comforter. 
Light  is  life ;  the  sun  gives  life  as' well  as  light;  if  it 
were  not  for  the  sun,  all  creation  would  wither  and 
die.  There  is  no  vitality  6t  healthful  structure 
without  light  Light  is  health:  it  oxygenises  the 
blood  and  renovates  and  invigorates  the  frame. 
Light  is  a  physician:  it  drives  away  many  diseases, 
as  the  mists  vanish  at  the  approach  of  the  sun ;  and 
it  cures  numerous  ailments  which  drugs  alone  are 
unable  to  relieve.  Light  is  a  beautifier:  it  tints  the 
cheeks  with  a  roseate  hue,  and  is  far  superior  to 
"cosmetic,  wash,  or  ball."  Light  is  a  comforter:  it 
brightens  the  countenance,  cheers  the  heart,  and 
drives  away  melancholy. 

A  room,  then,  ought  to  have  large  windows, 
in  order  that  the  sun  might  penetrate  into  every 
nook  and  corner  of  the  apartment  A  gardener 
thoroughly  appreciates  the  importance  of  light  to 
his  flowers;  he  knows,  also,  that  if  he  wishes  to 
blanch  some  kinds  of  vegetables — such  as  celery — 
he  must  keep  the  light  from  them ;  and,  if  my  fair 
reader  desires  to  blanch  her  own  cheeks,  she  ought 
to  keep  the  light  from  them;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  she  be  anxious  to  be  healthy  and  rosy,  she  must 
have  plenty  of  light  in  her  dwelling. 

Light  banishes  from  rooms  foulness,  f ustiness, 
mustiness,  and  smells.     Light  ought,  therefore,  to 
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^M       betn 

^B       tsecH 

^^B       then  ■dviee  evsij  fosng  vib  Id  mimai  nto  h^ 

^^P       dwdhi^  >D  abmidaBee  «f  U^l,  erf  aii;  aad  of  ■■•- 

^^M       shina 

^H  Let  me  rtraigij  canliM  tbe  iwlj  wAi  «3b 

^^        against  tfafl  evil  ^^Mto  of  <^^  Iobc*^    Hm  vaiiA 

onght,  as  a  rolo.  to  be  £ 

nine  inches  in  cimmfaraDoe;  it,  f 

■  and  gird  bez^^  in  natB  ake  be  only  tvcoly-lfcrae 
incbes.  and,  in  aoae  caaea,  iBti]  abe  be  on^  t«entf- 
one  inches,  it  most  be  doae  at  tbe  *«^i*«>ii*  of  eaa»> 
fc>ii,  o(  bealtli,  and  happincm.  If  atajs  be  worm 
tightly,  thej  pres  down  tbe  ccwteBte  ti  tbe  low 
part  of  the  abdomen,  vhid  mi^it  eiHier  pcBTent  •  | 
Isi^  trom  having  a  baaHj,  or  a^^tt  pmfaiee  a  mie- 
earriage.  Tight  iaaag  vaa,  m  cUan  ttaea,  a  tm- 
qoent  canse  of  miseaniage.  The  nanlt,  if  t^bt 
lacing  be  adopted  in  pregnaner.  will  freqaantly  be 
oflier  miscamagea,  or  ptemotare  labor,  or  atiD>bara 
cbildreo.  X^bt  lacing  is  a  Ereqaest  eaue  at  £*• 
placement  oF  tbe  womb;  iDclinicg  tbe  womb,  aa  the 
case  may  be,  either  backwards  or  forwards. 

If  a  TonQg  wife  be  delieete^  aad  if  ber  eires- 
lation  be  languid,  a  fiaanel  Toet  otft  the  aidii,  in  the 
day-time,  sboold,  winter  and  ennuner.  be  won* 
Soazlet  is,  in  sncfa  a  case,  a  CaTorita  oolar,  and  may 
be  selected  for  the  porpoee.  It  is  important  that  it 
sboold  be  borne  in  mind  that  tbe  wearing  of  ftanoel 
next  to  the  skin  is  more  neoesBary  in  the  summer 
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than  in  the  winter  time.  A  lady,  in  the  summer,  is 
apt,  when  hot,  either  from  the  weather  or  from  exer- 
tion, to  get  into  a  draught  to  cool  herself,  and,  not 
wearing  flannel  next  the  skin,  she  is  almost  sure  at 
such  times  to  catch  cold.  Now,  flannel  being  a  bad 
conductor  of  heat,  keeps  the  body  at  a  tolerably 
equal  temperature,  and  thus  materially  lessens  the 
risk  When  it  is  considered  that  many  of  the  dis- 
eases  afflicting  humanity  arise  from  colds,  the  value 
of  wearing  flannel  next  the  skin  as  a  preventive  is 
at  once  apparent 

Pleasure,  to  a  certain  degree,  is  as  necessary  to 
the  health  of  a  young  wife,  and  every  one  else,  as 
the  sun  is  to  the  earth — ^to  warm,  to  cheer,  and  to 
invigorate  it,  and  to  bring  out  its  verdure.  Pleas- 
ure, in  moderation,  rejuvenates,  humanizes,  and  im- 
proves the  character,  and  expands  and  exercises  the 
good  qualities  of  the  mind;  but,  like  the  sun  in  its 
intensity,  it  oppresseth,  drieth  up,  and  withereth. 
Pleasures,  kept  within  due  bounds,  are  good,  but  in 
excesses  are  utterly  subversive  of  health  and  happi- 
ness. A  wife  who  lives  in  a  whirl  of  pleasure  and 
excitement  is  always  weakly  and  *' nervous,"  and 
utterly  unfitted  for  her  duties  and  responsibilities ; 
and  the  misfortune  of  it  is,  the  more  pleasure  she 
takes,  the  more  she  craves  for — 

'^  As  if  inorease  of  appetite  had  grovm 
By  what  it  fed  on." — Shakspeare. 

How  true  and  beautiful  is  the  saying  of  Emerson, 
that    ^'Punishment  is   a  fruit  that,    unsuspected, 
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ripens  wifhin   the  flower  of    pleasure    that    con- 
cealed it'' 

Let  the  pleasures  of  a  newlj-married  wife, 
then,  be  dictated  b j  reason,  and  not  hj  fashion.  She 
onght  to  aToid  all  recreations  of  an  exciting  kind,  as 
depression  always  follows  excitement  I  would  haye 
her  prefer  the  amnsements  of  the  country  to  those 
of  the  town,  such  as  flower  garden,  botany,  archery, 
croquet,  lawn  tennis;  eyerything,  in  fact,  that  will 
take  her  into  the  open  air,  and  will  cause  her  to  ap- 
preciate  the  pure,  simple,  and  exquisite  beauties  of 
natura  Croquet,  I  consider  to  be  one  of  the  best 
games  erer  invented ;  it  induces  a  lady  to  take  exer- 
cise idiich  perhaps  she  would  not  otherwise  do;  it 
takes  her  into  the  open  air,  it  strengthens  her  mus- 
cles, it  expands  her  chest,  it  promotes  digestion,  it 
circulates  her  blood,  and  it  gives  her  an  interest 
which  is  most  beneficial  both  to  mind  and  body. 

Cheerfulness,  contentment,  occupation,  and 
healthy  activity  of  mind  can  not  be  too  strongly  rec- 
ommended. A  cheerful,  happy  temper  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  attributes  a  wife  can  have.  The  pos- 
session of  such  a  virtue  not  only  makes  herself,  but 
every  one  around  her,  happy.  It  gilds  with  sun- 
shine the  humblest  dwelling,  and  often  converts  an 
indifferent  husband  into  a  good  one.  Contentment 
is  the  finest  medicine  in  the  world;  it  not  onlv  fre- 
quently  prevents  disease,  but,  if  disease  be  present, 
it  assists  in  curing  it  ELappy  is  the  man  who  has 
a  contented  wife!    A  peevish,  discontented  helpmate 
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(helpmate,  save  the  mark!)  is  always  ailing,  is  never 
satisfied,  and  does  not  know,  and  does  not  deserve  to 
know,  what  real  happiness  is.  She  is  "  a  thorn  in 
the  flesh."  Notwithstanding,  she  might  have  all 
that  she  can  desire  in  this  world ;  yet,  being  discon- 
tented, she,  herself,  is  of  all  women  the  most  miser- 
able. 

One  of  the  greatest  requisites,  then,  for  a 
happy  home,  is  a  cheerful,  contented,  bright,  and 
merry  wife;  her  face  is  a  perpetoal  snnshine,  her 
presence  is  that  of  an  angel;  she  is  happy  in  her- 
self, and  she  imparts  happiness  to  all  aronnd  her. 
A  gentle,  loving,  confiding,  placid,  hopefnl,  and 
tmsting  disposition  has  a  great  charm  for  a  hus- 
band, and  ought,  by  a  young  wife,  to  be  assidnonsly 
cultivated. 

Every  young  wife,  let  her  station  be  ever  so 
esalted,  ought  to  attend  to  her  hotiselwld  duties. 
Her  health,  and  consequently  her  happiness,  demand 
the  exertion.  The  want  of  occupation — healthy,  use- 
ful occupation — is  a  fruitful  source  of  discontent,  of 
sin,  and  of  disease.  If  a  young  married  lady  did 
but  know  the  importance  o£  occupation — how  much 
misery  might  be  averted,  and  how  much  happiness 
might,  by  attending  to  her  household  duties,  be  en- 
sured— she  would  appreciate  the  importance  of  the 
advica  Occupation  improves  the  health,  drives 
away  ennui,  cheers  the  hearth  and  home,  and,  what 
is  most  important,  if  household  duties  be  well  looked 
after,  her  hoose  becomes  a  paradise,  and  she  the 
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miniBtering  angel  to  hor  huBbanil.  "I  fiud,"  says 
Dr.  Ch,  liners,  "  that  saceessful  exertic^m  is  a  power- 
ful means  of  exhilaration,  which  diecharges  itself  in 
good  humor  upon  others." 

As  soon  &s  a  lady  marries,  the  romantic  non- 
eense  of  sehool-girla  will  rapidly  vanish,  and  the 
atern  rcalitiiiu  of  life  will  take  their  place,  aud  alio 
will  then  know,  and  sometimes  to  her  grievoua  cost, 
that  a  iis'-fiil  wife  will  be  thought  much  more  of 
than  either  an  miinmenidl  or  a  l/'anted  one  j  indeed, 
a  husband  soon  discoverB  that  there  is  s  "  beauty  in 
utility." 

A  young  wife  is  apt  to  take  too  much  opening 
medicine;  the  more  she  takea  the  more  she  requires, 
until  at  length  the  bowels  will  not  act  without  an 
aperient;  hence,  she  irritates  the  nerves  of  the  stom- 
ach and  bowels  and  injures  herself  beyond  measure. 
If  Uie  bowels  be  costive,  aud  variety  of  ftXMl,  and  of 
fruit,  and  of  other  articles  of  diet,  which  I  either 
have  or  will  recommend  in  these  pages,  together 
with  an  abundance  of  air,  and  of  exercise,  and  of 
occupation,  will  not  open  them,  then  let  her  give 
herself  an  enema;  which  she  can,  without  tlie  slight- 
est pain  or  annoyance,  and  with  very  little  trouble, 
readily  do,  provideil  she  have  a  proper  apparatus, 
namely,  "a  self-injecting  enema  apparatus;"  one 
made  purposely  for  the  patient,  to  bo  used  either  by 
herself,  or  to  be  administered  by  another  person.  A 
pint  of  cold  water  is  as  good  an  eneraa  as  can  be 
used,  and  which,  if  the  first  should  sot  operate. 
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ought  m  a  few  minutes  to  be  repeated.  The  clyster 
does  nothing  more  than  wash  the  bowels  out,  remov- 
ing any  offending  matter,  and  any  depression  of 
spirits  arising  therefrom,  and  neither  interfering 
with  the  stomach  nor  with  the  digestion.  Until  she 
becomes  accustomed  to  the  cold,  she  might  for  the  first 
few  mornings  slightly  warm  the  water;  but  gradu- 
ally she  should  reduce  the  temperature  of  it  until 
she  uses  it  quite  cold.  A  cold  water  is  more  bracing 
and  strengthening  to  the  bowels,  and  more  effica- 
cious in  action,  than  a  warm  water  enema.  It  will, 
during  pregnancy  and  after  confinement,  be  safer  to 
use  a  iepid  instead  of  a  cold  water  enema.  No 
family  ought  to  be  without  a  good  fountain  syringe 
to  fly  to  in  any  emergency.  Many  valuable  lives 
have  been  saved  by  it,  and  having  it  always  in  good 
order  and  at  hand. 

There  is  another  excellent  remedy  for  habit- 
ually costive  bowels,  namely,  the  eating  of  brown 
bread — of  bread  made  with  Graham  flour.  Many 
people  are  made  costive  and  ill  by  the  eating  of 
bread  made  with  the  finest  flour  only.  Bread  made 
with  Graham  flour  stimulates  the  bowels  to  action, 
and  is,  besides,  much  more  nourishing — Graham 
flour  being  much  richer  in  phosphates  than  the 
perfectly  dressed  flour — than  what  is  usually  called 
Best  Firsts  or  Patent  Flour;  and  the  phosphates  are 
of  vital  importance  to  the  different  animal  tissues 
and  to  the  bones. 

Some   patients  with  very  weak   stomachs   can 
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not  properly  digest  hroion  bread— it  makes  tliem  feel 
uncomfortable  and  aggravates  their  dyspeptic  symp- 
toms; but  if  the  bowels  be  costive  and  the  digestion 
be  not  over-weak,  brown  bread  is  an  admirable  means 
of  opening  them. 

Another  admirable  remedy  tor  openiug  the 
bovels  of  a  costive  patient  is  the  drinking  of  cold 
water — drinking  half  a  tumblerful  or  a  tumblerful 
of  cold  water  the  moment  she  awakes  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  at  any  other  time  during  the  day  she  feels 
inclined  to  do  so. 

If  a  young  wife  has  costive  bowela,  let  her, 
instead  of  either  swallowing  opening  pills,  or  before 
even  administering  to  herself  an  enema,  try  the 
effect  of  visiting  the  water-closet  at  one  particular 
period  regularly  every  morning  of  her  life.  It  is 
anrprising  how  sotm,  as  a  rule,  the  above  simple  plan 
will  get  the  bowels  into  a  regular  state,  so  that  in  a 
short  time  both  aperients  and  clysters  will  be  per- 
fectly unnecessary,  to  her  great  comfort  and  to  her 
lasting  benefit.  But  if  the  bowels  ai'e,  without 
either  medicine  or  enema,  to  be  brought  into  a  reg- 
ular state,  patience  and  perseverence  must  be  her 
motto,  as  it  ought  to  be  for  everything  else  which  is 
worth  the  striving  for- 

If  a  wife's  bowels  be  costive,  she  ought  not 
to  be  anxious  to  take  an  aperient:  she  should  wait 
awhile,  and  see  what  nature  will  do  for  her.  Active 
purgatives,  except  in  extreme  cases  (which  only  a 
doctor  can  determine),  are  an  abomination. 
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In  somming  up  my  advice  to  a  young  wife^ 
I  beg  to  give  her  the  following  inventory  of  some 
of  the  best  physic  to  be  found  in  the  world:— early 
rising;  thorough  morning  ablution;  good  substantial 
plain  food ;  great  moderation  in  the  use  of  stimu- 
lants; a  cool  and  well-ventilated  house,  especially 
bedroom;  an  abundance  of  fresh  air,  exercise,  and 
occupation;  a  cheerful,  contented,  happy  spirit;  and 
early  going  to  bed:  all  these  are  Nature's  remedies, 
and  are  far  superior  and  far  more  agreeable  than 
any  others  to  be  found  in  the  materia  medica.  So 
true  it  is  tliat  Nature  is,  as  a  rule,  the  best  doctor, 
and  that  a  wife's  health  is  pretty  much  as  she  her- 
self chooses  to  make  it 

In  the  foregoing  pages  the  burden  of  my  song 
has  been  health — the  preservation  of  health — the 
most  precious  of  God's  gifts,  and  one  that  is  frit- 
tered and  fooled  away  as  though  it  were  of  little 
valua  Health  ought  to  be  the  first  consideration  of 
all,  and  of  every  young  wife  especially,  as,  when  she 
is  married,  her  life,  her  health,  is  not  altogether  her 
own,  but  her  husband's  and  her  family's.  It  is  a 
glorious  gift,  a  precious  boon,  to  be  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  perfect  health,  and  is  worth  a  little  care  and 
striving  for! 

In  concluding  the  first  division  of  my  subject, 
let  me  entreat  my  fair  reader  to  |X)nder  well  on  what 
I  have  already  said;  let  her  remember  that  she  has 
a  glorious  mission ;  let  her  thoroughly  understand 
that  if  good  habits  and  good  rules  be  not  formed 
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and  followed  daring  the  first  year  of  her  wifehood, 
they  are  not  at  all  likely  to  be  instituted  afterwards. 
The  first  year  is  the  golden  opportanity  to  sow  the 
seeds  of  nsefulness,  io  make  herself  healthy  and 
strong,  and  to  cause  her  to  be  a  blessing,  a  solace, 
and  a  comfort  to  her  hasband,  her  children,  and  all 
around  her.  The  wife's  mission  concerns  the  hus- 
band quite  as  much  as  it  does  the  wife  herself. 


PART  I. 


HENBTBTATION. 


Menftmalion — "Ihe  perioda" — is  Ih^  manifestation,  the  proof 
positive,  th£  stgn-Tnaniiul  of  puberty:  t)w  due  perform- 
ance of  which  IS,  us  a  rule,  necetaary  for  health  and  for 
conception ;  it  alwayt  ceases  during  pregnanej;,  umall^ 
during  nursing,  and  oftentimes  during  severe  illness;  tt 
riimea  on  generally  to  the  day.  nnd  frequently  to  the  very 
hour,  evsry  lunar  month,  /or  the  spate  of  about  thirty 
years,  and  then  disappears  altogether ;  cctuititvting,  at  itt 
close,  "change  of  life." 

Menbtbtjation,  during  b  period  of  about  thirty 
years,  plays  n  momentous  part  iu  tlie  female  econ- 
omy; indeed,  unleas  it  be  in  every  icoy  properly  and 
duly  performed,  it  ia  neither  possible  that  such  a 
lady  can  be  well,  nor  is  it  at  nil  probable  that  she 
will  conceive.  SuiEcient  attention  has  not  hitherto 
been  paid  to  this  subject.  I  therefore  purpose  de- 
voting an  especial  chapter  to  its  due  and  careful 
attention,  and  for  which  I  beg  my  fair  reader's  earn- 
est attention.  It  is  a  matter  that  deeply  concerns 
her,  as  tlie  due  performance  of  Menstruation  usually 
betokens  health  and  happiness;  while  the  converse 
frequently  tells  of  ailments  and  misery. 

But  to  our  subject :  there  is  an  important 
epoch  in  the  life  of  a  woman,  which  might  be  di- 
vided into  three  stages,  namely:  (1)  the  commence- 
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ment  of  meDstraation — of  puberty;  (2)  thecontiu- 
iiation,  at  regular  pcricKla,  of  menstraatiou — the 
child-bearing  age;  and  (B)  the  close  of  menBtnia- 
tion — of  child-benriiig — "  the  cliniige  of  life." 

(1.)  The  com  men  cement  of  menstruatiun: — a 
good  beginning  at  this  time  ia  peculinrly  necessary, 
or  a  girl's  health  is  sure  fo  suffer,  and  different 
organs  of  the  body — the  langn,  for  instance — might 
become  imperiled.  (2,)  The  coDtinuatioii  of  nien- 
stmntiun : — a  healthy  continuation,  at  regular  peiitnls, 
is  much  needed,  or  conception,  when  she  is  married, 
might  not  be  practicable.  {'6.)  The  close  of  men- 
struation requires  great  attention  and  tikillEul  ninn- 
agemeut,  to  ward  off  many  formidalilo  diuonscs, 
which  at  the  close  of  menstruation — at  "  the  change 
of  life  " — are  more  likely  than  at  any  time  to  be- 
come developed. 

Whetlier,  therefore,  it  be  at  the  commence- 
ment, at  the  continuation,  or  (it  the  close,  watchful- 
ness and  care  must  bo  paid  to  the  subject,  or 
irreparable  mischief  might,  and  probably  will, 
ensaa 

Menstruation — "  the  periods  " — the  appearance 
of  the  catamenia  or  the  laenaeB — is  then  one 
of  Ihe  mosf  imporianf  epochs  in  a  girl's  life.  It  is 
tlie  boundary  line,  the  landmark  between  childh(.x>d 
and  womanhiXHl;  it  is  tlu^  threshold,  so  to  Rjtoak,  of 
airomow's  life.  Her  K>dy  now  develii[>s  aiidexpanda, 
and  her  mental  capacity  enlarges  and  improves.  She 
then  ceases  to  be  a  chihl,  and  she  becomes  a  woman. 
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She  is  now,  for  the  first  time,  as  n  rule,  able  to  coa- 
ceive. 

AlthoQgli  puberty  has  at  this  time  commenced, 
it  can  not  be  tiaid  that  ehe  is  at  her  fall  perfection; 
it  takes  eight  or  ten  years  more  to  complete  her  or- 
ganization, which  will  bring  her  to  the  age  of  twenty- 
three  or  twenty -five  years;  which,  perhaps,  are  the 
beet  ages  for  a  woman,  if  she  have  both  the  chance 
and  the  inclination,  to  marry. 

If     she    marry    when    very    young,    marriage 
I  ireakenB  her  system,  and  prevents  a  full  develop- 
I  ment  of  her  body.     Besides,  if  she  marry  when  she 
'  fa  only  seventeen  or  eighteen,  the  bones  of  the  pelvis 
—the  bones  of  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk — are  not 
at  that  time  sufficiently  developed ;  are  not  properly 
shaped  for  the  purpose  of  labor;  do  not  allow  of 
sufficient  space  for  the  head  of  the  child  to  readily 
pass,  as  though  it  were  of  the  riper  age  of  twenty- 
three  or  twenty-five.     She  might   have   in   conse- 
quence a  severe  and  dangerous  confinement     Par- 
ents oaght,  therefore,  to  persuade  their  daughters 
not   to   marry   until  they  are  of  age — twenty -one; 
they  should  point  out  to  them  the  risk  and  danger 
likely  to  ensue  if  their  advice  be  not  followed. 

"  What  wonder  that  the  girl  of  seventeen  or 
eighteen,  whose  bones  are  only  half  consolidated, 
and  whose  pelvis,  especially  with  its  muscular  and 
ligamentous  surroundings,  is  yet  far  from  maturity, 
loses  her  health  after  marriiiye,  and  becomes  the 
delicate  mother  of  sickly  children  f    Parents  who 
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have  the  real  iutereat  auil  liappiiicss  of  tlioir  diitigh- 
tera  at  heart,  ought,  in  coDannance  with  tlic  laws 
of  physiology,  to  diecoTintenance  marriage  before 
twenty;  and  the  nearer  the  girls  arrive  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five  before  the  consummation  of  this  imjxjrt- 
ant  rite,  the  greater  the  probability  thnt,  physically 
and  morally,  they  will  be  protected  ngninst  those 
risks  which  precocious  marriages  bring  in  their 
train." 

If  a  lady  marry  late  in  life,  say  after  she  be 
thirty,  the  soft  parts  engaged  in  parturition  are 
more  rigid  and  more  tense,  and  thus  become  less 
capable  of  dilatation,  which  might  ordinarily  cause, 
for  ihe  first  time,  a  hard  and  tedious  labor.  Again, 
when  she  marries  late  in  life  she  might  not  live  to 
see  her  children  grow  np  to  be  men  and  women. 
Moreover,  as  a  rule,  "  the  offspring  of  those  thnt  are 
very  yonng  or  very  old  lasts  not"  Everj'thing, 
therefore,  points  ont  tliat  the  age  above  indicated — 
namely,  somewhere  between  twenty-ono  and  thirty 
— is  the  most  safe  and  saitable  time  for  a  woman  to 
marry. 

WhUe  talking  about  marriage,  let  me  strongly 
nrge  a  mother  not  to  allow  her  daughter,  if  she  be 
very  delicate,  to  marry. 

Menstruation  generally  comes  on  once  every 
month — that  is  to  say,  every  twenty-eight  days;  aeu- 
ally  to  the  very  day,  and  frequently  to  the  honr. 
Some  ladies,  instead  of  being  '■regular"  every 
month,  are  "  regular "  every  three  weeks.      Each 
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menetruatioD  continaes  £rom  three  to  five  days;  in 
some  for  a  week,  and  in  others  for  a  longer  period. 
It  IB  estimated  that  during  each  "  monthly  period," 
from  four  to  six  ounces  ia,  on  an  average,  dis- 
charged. 

A  lady  seldom  conceives  unless  she  be  "reg- 
ular," although  there  are  cases  on  record  where 
women  have  conceived  who  have  never  Lad  their 
"  periods,"  but  snob  cases  are  extremely  rare. 

Menstruation  in  this  country  usually  commences^ 
at  the  age  of  from  thirteen  to  sixteen,  sometimes 
earlier;  occasionally  at  the  ages  of  eleven  or  twelve; 
at  other  times  later,  and  not  until  a  girl  he  between 
seventeen  or  eighteen  yenra  of  age.  Menstruation 
in  large  towns  is  supposeil  to  commence  a^n  earlier 
period  than  in  the  country,  and  earlier  in  luxurious 
than  in  simple  life. 

Menstruation  continues  for  thirty,  and  sometimes 
even  for  thirty-five  years;  and,  while  it  lasts,  is  a 
sign  that  a  lady  is  liable  to  become  pregnant — un- 
less, indeed,  menstruation  should  be  protracted  be- 
yond the  usual  period  of  time.  As  a  rule,  then, 
when  a  woman  "  ceases  to  be  unwell,"  she  ceases  to 
have  a  family;  therefore,  as  menstruation  usually 
leaves  lier  at  forty-five,  it  is  seldom  that  after  that 
age  she  has  a  child, 

I  have  known  ladies  become  mothers  when  they 
have  been  upwards  of  fifty  years  of  age;  although 
they  seldom  couceivo  after  tlicy  ar^  Eurly-tlirep.  or, 
at  all  events,  forty-five  years  old.     I,  myself,  deliv- 
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ered  a  woman  in  her  fifty-firfit  year  of  a  fine,  QealtLy 
child.  She  had  a  kiuil  and  euoy  labor,  ami  was  the 
mother  of  a  large  family,  the  youngest  being,  at  the 
time  of  her  last  confinement,  twelve  years  old. 

In  very  warm  climates,  aach  as  in  Abyssinia  and 
in  India,  girls  menstmate  when  very  young, — at  ten 
or  eleven  years  old;  indeed,  they  are  sometimes 
mothers  at  those  ages.  But,  when  it  commences 
early,  it  leaves  early;  so  that  they  are  old  women  at 
thirty.  "  Physically,  we  know  that  there  is  a  very 
large  latitude  of  difference  in  the  periods  of  human 
maturity,  not  merely  between  individual  and  indi- 
vidual, but  also  between  nation  and  nation — differ- 
encea  so  great,  that,  in  some  southern  regions  of 
Asia,  we  hear  of  matrons  at  the  age  of  twelve."  Dr. 
Montgomery  brings  forward  some  interesting  cases 
of  early  maturity.  He  says —  Bruce  mentions  that 
in  Abyssinia  he  Uaa  frequently  seen  mothers  of 
eleven  yeara  of  age;  and  Duulop  witnessed  the  same 
in  BengaL  Dr.  Goodeve,  Professor  of  Midwifery  at 
Galeatta,  in  reply  to  a  qaery  on  the  subject,  said — 
"  The  earliest  age  at  which  I  have  knomi  a  Hindu 
woman  bear  a  ohild  is  ten  years; but  I  have  heard  of 
one  at  nine." 

In  cold  climates,  soch  as  Bossia,  women  begin  to 
menstruate  late  in  life,  frequently  not  until  they  are 
between  twenty  and  thirty  years  old;  and,  as  it  lahta 
on  them  thirty  or  thirty-five  ycnrn.  it  is  not  an  an- 
nanal  occurrence  for  them  to  Iwar  cliildrf;n  at  a  vnry 
advanced  age — even  so  late  as  sixty.     They  are  fra- 
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^V              qnently  not  "regular"  oltener  than  three  or  font^^^H 

H              times  s  year,  and  when  it  does  occur  the  menstrual 

H               discharge  is  generally  sparing  in  quantity. 

^1                      The  menstroal  fluid  is  not  exactly  blood,  although 

H               both  in  appearance  and  in  properties,  it  much  resem- 

H               bles  it;yet,itnever,inthehealthy8tate,clotsa8blood 

^ft               does.     It  is  a  secretion  from  the  womb,  and,  when 

H               healthy,  ought  to  be  of  a  bright  red  color,  in  appear- 

^M               ance   very   much   like    blood    from  a  recently   cut 

H              finger." 

H                      The   menBtraal    fluid  ought   not,  as  before  ob-  _ 

H               served,  to  clot     If   it  does,   a  lady,   during  "her 

H              periods,"  suffers  intense  pain.      Application  must, 

H                therefore,  in  such  a  case,  be  made  to  a  physician, 

H               who  will  Boon  relieve  the  above  painful  symptoms. 

^H                     Menstruation  ceases  entirely  in  pregnancy,  dur- 

^M              ing  nursing,  and  usually  both  in  dieeased  and  in  dis- 

^m              ordered  states  of  the  womb.     It  also  ceases  in  cases 

^H              of  extreme  debility,  and  in  severe  illness,  especially 

^1              in  consumption ;  indeed,  in  the  latter  disease — con- 

^V              sumption — it  is  one  of  the  most  unfavorable  of  the 

^P              symptoms. 

^B                   It  has  been  asserted,  and  by  men  of  great  eiperi- 

H^              enoe,  that  sometimes  a  woman  metislruates  durinj; 

^1                 [wcmb],  appears  to  b«  nearly  or  qnJte  identical  with  ordiuarr 
^ft                  blood;  bat  in  ite  passajfe  through  the  vagina,  it  becomes  mixed 
^B                  with  the  Beid  muras  exuded  (rom  its  walla,  which  uHiially  de- 

^^fc              be  prohiBe,  however,  a  portion  of  ita  fibrin  remains  uimffectad, 
^H              Bad  olotfl  an  foimed.— Ztr.  CurpeaUr't  Human  Phyaioiogf/. 
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pregnancy.  In  this  assertion  I  can  not  n^ree;  it 
appears  utterly  impossible  that  she  shouKl  Ih?  nblo 
to  do  so.  The  moment  she  coticeives,  the  neck  of 
the  womb  becomes  plugged  up  by  means  of  mucus; 
it  is,  in  fact,  hermetically  sealeil.  There  certainly 
is  sometimes  a  slight  red  discharge,  kH>king  very 
much  like  menstrual  fluid,  and  coming  on  her  at 
monthly  periods;  but  being  usually  very  sparing  in 
quantity,  and  lasting  only  a  day  or  so,  and  si>niotimos 
only  for  an  hour  or  two;  but  this  discharge  does  ni^t 
come  from  the  cavity  of,  but  from  some  small  vessels 
at  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  and  is  not  menstrual 
fluid  at  all,  but  a  few  drops  of  real  bhu^il.  If  this 
discharge  came  from  the  cavity  of  the  womb,  it 
would  probably  lead  to  a  miscarriage.  My  olil  re- 
spected and  talented  teacher,  tiie  late  Dr.  I).  Davis, 
declared  that  it  would  be  quite  imj)ossible  during 
pregnancy  for  menstruation  to  occur.  He  consiil- 
ered  that  the  discharge  which  was  taken  for  men- 
struation arose  from  the  rupture  of  some  small  ves- 
sels about  the  mouth  of  the  womb. 

Some  ladies,  tliough  comparatively  few,  menstru- 
ate during  nursing;  when  they  do,  it  may  be  consid- 
ered not  the  rule,  but  the  exception.  It  is  said,  in 
such  instances,  that  they  are  more  likely  to  conceive; 
and  no  doubt  they  are,  as  menstruation  is  an  indica- 
tion of  proneness  to  conception.  Many  pcrKons 
have  an  idea  that  when  a  woman,  during  lactation, 
menstruates,  her  milk  is  both  sweeter  and  purer. 
Such  is  an  error.     Menstruation  during  nursing  is 
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more  likely  to  weaken  the  mother,  and,  eonseqneiiUy, 
to  deteriorate  her  uiilk.  It,  therefore,  behooves  a 
parent  never  to  take  a  wet  nurso  who  menstruatea 
during  the  period  of  nursing. 

During  "  the  monthly  periods,"  violent  exercise 
is  injurious;  iced  <lrinks  and  Eicid  beverages  are  im- 
proper; and  bathing  in  the  sea,  and  bathing  the  feet 
in  cold  water,  and  cold  baths,  are  dangerons;  indeed, 
at  6ueh  times  as  these,  no  risks  should  be  run,  and 
no  experiments  should,  for  one  moment,  be  permitted, 
otherwise  serious  consequences  will,  in  all  probability, 
ensua  "The  monthly  periods"  are  times  not  to  be 
trifled  with,  or  woe  betide  the  unfortunate  trifler! 

If  a  married  woman  have  painful  menstruation, 
even  it  she  become  pregnant,  she  is  more  likely,  in 
the  early  stage,  to  miscarry.  This  is  an  important 
consideration,  and  requires  the  attention  of  a  doctor 
skilled  in  such  matters. 

The  pale,  colorless  complexion,  helpless,  listless, 
and  almost  lifeless  young  ladies,  that  are  so  con- 
stantly seen  in  society,  usually  owe  their  miserable 
state  of  health  either  to  absent,  to  deficient,  or  to 
profuse  menstruation.  Their  breathing  is  short — 
they  are  soon  "out  of  breath;"  if  they  attempt  to 
take  exercise — to  walk,  for  instance,  either  up  stairs, 
or  up  a  hill,  or  even  tor  half  a  mile  on  level  ground, 
their  breath  is  nearly  exhaused — they  pant  as  though 
they  had  been  running  quickly.  They  are  ready,  after 
the  slighteet  exertion  or  fatigue,  and  after  the  least 
worry  or  excitement,  to  feel  faint,  and  sometimes 
ereu  to  actnally  swoon  away. 
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Now  such  cases  may,  if  judiciously  treated,  be 
generally  soon  cured.  It  therefore  behooves  moth- 
-ers  to  seek  early  for  their  girls  medical  aid,  and  that 
before  irreparable  mischief  has  been  done  to  the 
constitution.  How  many  a  poor  girl  might,  if  this 
advice  had  been  early  followed,  have  been  saved  from 
<x>nsumption,  and  from  an  untimely  grave,  and  made 
a  useful  member  of  society;  but,  alas!  like  many 
other  things  in  this  world,  mothers  will  not  ''hearken 
nnto  counsel"  until  it  be  too  late — too  late ;  and  then, 
at  the  eleventh  hour,  doctors  are  expected  to  work 
miracles! 

In  a  pale,  delicate  girl  or  wife,  who  is  laboring 
under  what  is  popularly  called  poverty  of  blood,  the 
menstrual  fluid  is  sometimes  very  scant,  at  others 
very  copious,  but  is,  in  either  case,  usually  very  pale 
— almost  as  colorless  as  water;  the  pationt  being 
very  nervous  and  even  hysterical.  Now,  these  are 
signs  of  great  debility ;  but,  fortunately  for  such  an 
one,  a  physician  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  in  pos- 
session of  remedies  that  will  soon  make  her  all  right 
again. 

A  delicate  girl  has  no  right,  until  she  be  made 
strongs  to  m^rry.  If  she  should  marry,  she  will  fre- 
quently, when  in  labor,  not  have  strength,  unless  she 
hcis  the  help  of  man,  to  bring  a  child  into  the 
world;  which,  provided  she  be  healthy  and  well- 
formed,  ought  not  to  be.  How  graphically  the  Bible 
tells  of  delicate  women  not  having  strength  to  bring 
children  into  the  world:  ''For  the  children  are  come 
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to  the  birth,  and  there  is  not  strength  to  bring  forth." 
— IL  Kings,  six.  3, 

A  married  lady  is  very  eubject  to  the  "  whites;" 
the  more  there  be  of  the  "whites"  the  less  there  will 
usually  be  of  the  menstrual  discharge; — bo  that  in  a 
bad  case  of  the  "whites"  menstruation  might 
entirely  cease,  until  proper  means  be  used  both  to 
restrain  the  one  and  to  bring  back  the  other. 
Indeed,  as  a  rule,  if  the  "periods,"  by  proper  treat- 
ment, be  healthily  established  and  restored,  the 
"  whites ''  will  often  cease  of  themselves.  Deficient 
menstruation  is  a  frequent  cause  of  the  "whites," 
and  the  conseqiient  failure  of  a  family;  and  as  defi- 
cient menstruation  is  usually  curable,  a  physician 
ought,  in  all  such  cases,  to  be  consulted.  "  The 
periods  "  at  other  times  are  either  too  profuse  or  too 
long  continued.  This,  like  the  former  cases,  by 
judicious  management,  may  generally  be  rectified. 

The  color  of  the  menstrual  fluid,  when  not  healthy, 
Bometimea  varies  at  each  period,  and  at  different 
periods;  some  of  it  might  be  very  dark — almost 
black,  some  bright  red — as  from  a  cut  finger,  and 
some  of  a  greenish  hue.  Sometimes  it  might  last 
but  one  day,  sometimes  a  couple  of  days,  at  other 
times,  three  or  four  days,  and  even  a  week — there 
being  no  certainty  in  it:  sometimes  it  might  leave 
for  a  while,  and  then  might,  upon  the  slightest 
worry,  or  anxiety,  or  excitement,  return  again;  so 
that  a  lady,  in  such  a  case,  may  be  said  to  be 
scarcely  ever  properly  clear  of  "her  periods."   Dor- 
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ing  the  interval — if  there  be  an  inten'al — shp  is 
troubled  with  the  "whites ;"  so  that,  in  point  of  fact, 
she  is  never  free  from  either  the  one  or  the  other, 
making  her  feel  nervous,  dispirited,  and  even  hys- 
terical; giving  her  pains  of  the  left  side,  under  the 
short  ribs;  filling  her  with  flatulence;  racking  hor 
with  neuralgic  pains,  first  in  one  place,  and  then  in 
another,  so  that  atone  time  or  another  scarcelv  any 
part  of  the  body  but  either  is,  or  has  been,  more  or 
less  affected,  producing  dragging  pains  round  and 
down  the  loins  and  hips;  causing  palpitation  of  the 
heart,  making  her  fancy  that  she  has  a  disease  of  the 
heart,  when  she  has  nothing  of  the  kind — when  it  is 
the  womb,  and  not  the  heart,  that  is  really  at  fault, 
and  which  will,  if  properly  treated,  be  cured.  **Tlio 
whites"  and  "the  periods"  together  terribly  drain 
her  system,  and  weaken  her  nervous  energy  excood- 
ingly,  causing  her  to  be  totally  unfit  for  her  duties, 
and  making  her  life  a  toil  and  trouble.  Now  this  is 
a  wretched  state  of  affairs,  and,  while  it  lasts,  there  is, 
of  course,  not  the  slightest  chance  either  of  hoalth 
or  of  a  family.  I  should  advise  such  an  one  to  ap- 
ply to  a  doctor  experienced  in  such  matters,  who  will 
be  able  to  restore  the  womb  to  a  healthy  state,  and 
thus  bring  back  healthy  menstruations.  But  if  she 
put  off  attending  to  the  symptons  just  describo<l, 
continued  ill-health  and  chronic  dyspepsia  will, 
for  the  rest  of  her  life,  be  her  portion.  The  alxn-n 
sketch  of  one  of  a  numerous  class  of  similar  cases  is 
not  overdrawn;  indeed,  many  of  my  fair  readers  will 
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recogDize  the  above  picture  as  one  pamted  from  the 
Tery  life — whicli  it  really  lias  beeu. 

When  a  lady  is  neither  pregnant  nor  "  regular," 
she  ought  immediately  lo  apply  to  a  doctor,  as  she 
may  depend  upon  it  there  is  something  wrong. 

When  a  lady  is  said  to  be  "regular"  it  is  understood 
that  she  is  regiilar  as  to  qiiaJify,  and  qxianiHy,  and 
iime.  If  she  be  only  "regular"  as  to  the  finie,  and  the 
qunniily  be  either  deficient  or  in  escesa;or,  if  she  be 
"regular"  as  to  the  firne,  and  the  qualit;/  be  bad,  either 
too  pale  or  too  dark ;  or  if  she  be  "regular"  as  to  the 
qvalily  aqd  qimnUiy,  and  be  irregular  as  to  the  time, 
she  canuot  be  well,  ami  the  sooner  meane  are  adopted 
to  rectify  the  evil,  the  better  it  will  be  both  for  her 
health  and  for  her  happiness. 

A  neglected  miscarriage  is  a  frequent  cause  of 
unhealthy  menstruation:  and,  until  the  womb,  and 
in  consequence,  "  the  periods,"  by  judicious  medical 
treatment,  be  made  healthy,  there  is  indeed  but 
scant  chance  of  a  family. 

A  large  family  of  children,  repeated  miscarriages, 
and  profuse  luenstruatioQ,  are  three  common  causes 
of  hysteria;  indeed,  anything  and  everything  that 
produces  debility  will  induce  hysteria. 

There  are  two  classes  of  wives  most  liable  to 
hysteria,  namely,  those  who  have  had  too  many 
children,  and  those  who  have  had  none  at  alL  Both 
these  conditions  of  wifehood  are  detrimental  to 
health ;  but  of  the  two,  the  childless  wife  is  far  more 
liable  to  hysteria,  and  to  many  other  diseases,  than 
is  the  prolific  mothec* 
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Diseases  of  the  womb  and  of  the  breast  nre  more 
likely  to  fasten,  especially  at  *'  change  of  life,"  uiK»n 
a  childless  than  upon  a  prolific  wife.  This  fact — for  it 
is  a  fact — ought  to  be  very  consolatory  to  a  mother 
who  is  burdened  with,  and  weakened  by,  a  numer- 
ous progeny. 

It  is  an  unnatural  state  of  things  for  a  wife  to  be 
childless,  as  frequently  from  prevontnblo  en  uses — 
alas!  tiX>  of  ten — many  are;  but  so  it  is,  and  so  it 
will  be,  until  more  attention  be  paid  t(.)  the  subject 
— until  the  imjK^rtance  of  IwaUhji  menstruation  be 
more  insisted  u[>on  than  it  is,  or  has  been — an<l  un- 
til proper  treatment  be  adopted  to  rectify  the  wiiU?- 
spread  evil. 

Hysterical  patients  need  not  despair,  as  by 
strengthening  their  systems,  their  wombs  especially, 
with  judicious  treatment,  hysteria  may  generally  be 
cured. 

Now  hysteria  causes  a  wretclied  train  of  symp- 
tons,  mimicing  almost  every  disease  that  flesh  is  heir 
to.  Menstruati(m  in  nearly  all  cases  of  hysteria  is 
more  or  less  at  fault;  it  is  either  too  profuse,  or  too 
deficient,  or  absent  altogether;  so  that,  in  point  of 
fact,  hysteria  and  malmenstruation  generally  go 
hand-in-hand  together.  Tliero  is  another  peculiar- 
ity of  hysteria;  it  generally  attacks  the  delicate, 
those  with  poor  appetites,  those  with  languid  circu- 
lations— with  cold  hands  and  cold  feet,  and  those 
subject,  in  the  winter  time,  to  chilblains. 

I  will  enumerate  a  few  of  the  symptons  of  hys- 


teria  to  show  its  Protean  form ;  if  I  were  to  dwell 
on  all  the  symptons,  this  book  would  not  be  large 
enough  to  hold  them !  The  head  is  often  attacked 
with  frightful  pains,  especially  over  one  eye-brow; 
the  pain  is  aaid  to  resemble  that  of  the  driving  ot  a 
nail  into  the  skull.  The  pntiont  is  low-spirited  and 
melancholy,  and,  without  rhyme  or  reason,  very  tear- 
ful. She  likes  to  mope  in  a  corner,  and  to  shun  so- 
ciety, and  looks  gloomily  on  all  things.  She  is  sub- 
ject to  chokings  in  the  throat — she  feels  as  though 
a  ball  were  rising  in  it  If  this  sensation  should  be 
intensified,  she  will  have  a  hysterical  paroxysm.  She 
has,  at  times,  violent  palpitation  of  the  heart — mak- 
ing her  fancy  that  she  has  a  diseased  heart,  when  she 
has  nothing  of  the  kind.  She  has  short  and  hurried 
breathing.  She  has  pains  in  her  left  side,  under 
the  short  ribs.  She  has  oftentimes  violent  pains  of 
the  bosom — making  her  very  unhappy,  as  she  firmly 
believes  that  she  has  cancer  of  the  breast  She  has 
noisy  eructations  and  belchinga  of  "wind,"  and 
Bpasms  of  the  stomach  and  rumblings  of  the  bowels. 
She  has  neuralgic  pains  in  difi"erent  parts  of  the 
body,  first  in  one  place,  then  in  another,  so  that,  at 
some  period,  there  is  not  a  single  part  of  her  body 
that  has  not  been  more  or  less  afiected. 

Hysteria  frequently  simulates  paralysis;  the  pa- 
tient complaining  that  she  has  suddenly  lost  all 
power  in  her  arm  or  her  leg,  as  the  case  may  be. 
The  paralytic  symptom  generally  leaves  as  quickly 
as   it   comes;   only   to   show  itself  again  after  the 
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fllighteet  worry  or  excitement,  and  Bometunes  even 
withoat  any  apparent  cause  wbateTer. 

Hyeteria  will  sometimes  mimic  either  tetanus,  or 
cam  particolar  form  of  tetanus,  namely,  lock-jaw;  so 
that  the  patient's  body,  in  one  case,  will  become 
bent  like  a  bow — ■  she  resting  the  while  on  her  head 
and  heels;  or,  in  the  other  cose,  the  jawa  will  be 
locked  as  in  lock-jaw;  but  both  the  one  and  the 
other  are  unlike  either  tetanas  or  lock-jaw,  as  the 
two  former  are  both  evanescent,  and  unattended  with 
danger;  while  the  two  latter,  if  real,  are  of  longer 
continnanoe,  and  are  moat  perilous. 

There  is  another  common  symptom  of  hysteria, 
which  is,  the  patient  passing  an  immense  quantity 
of  clear,  colorless,  limpid  urine — like  unto  pure 
water — the  hysterical  patient  sometimes  filling,  in  a 
very  short  time,  a  poUde-chambre.  Flatulence  is 
sometimes  the  torment  of  her  life ;  it  not  only  causes 
much  discomfort,  but  frequently  great  pain.  The 
wind  wobbles  about  the  bowels  outrageously ;  first, 
in  one  place,  then  in  another,  then  rising  in  vol- 
umes to  her  throat,  almost  choking  her  the  while — 
her  abdomen  being  at  times,  as  largely  distended 
as  though  she  were  far  advanced  in  pregunncy. 

There  is  another  peculiarity  of  hysteria  which  is 
very  characteristic  of  the  complaint,  namely,  a  hys- 
terical patient  is  afraid  to  go  either  to  clmrch,  or  to 
any  other  place  of  worship.  If  she  should  venture 
there,  she  feels  as  if  she  should  be  smothered  or  suf- 
focated, or  as  though  the  roof  were  going  to  fall 
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upon  her ;  and,  at  the  sonnd  of  the  organ,  she  is  in- 
clined either  to  swoon  away  or  to  scream  outright 
Whenever  she  does  go  to  church,  she  likes  to  sit 
near  the  door,  in  order  that  she  may  have  plenty  of 
air,  and  that  she  might  be  able,  if  she  feel  so  in- 
clined, to  leave  the  church  at  any  moment — she 
having  no  confidence  in  herself.  The  going  to 
church,  then,  is  with  many  a  hysterical  patient  a 
real  agony,  and  sometimes  even  an  impossibiUty. 
Many  persons  cannot  understand  the  feelings  of  hys- 
terical patients  not  wishing  to  go  to  church;  but 
doctors,  who  see  much  of  the  complaint,  know  that 
feeling  thoroughly,  and  can  enter  into  it  and  appre- 
ciate the  horrors  they  at  such  times  experienced. 

It  might  be  asked,  ccm  all  this  long  catalogue  of 
symptoms  be  cured?  I  say  emphatically  that,  in 
the  generality  of  cases,  it  might  be,  provided  the 
womb,  and  in  consequence  menstruation,  be,  by 
judicious  treatment,  brought  into  a  healthy  condi- 
tion. 

Many  diseases  that  are  considered  by  ladies  to  be 
desperate  are  purely  hysterical,  and  are  amenable 
to  treatment  It  may  be  well  to  state  that  hysteria 
may  be  either  real  or  feigned,  or  it  may  be  a  mixt- 
ure of  the  two — ^partly  real  and  partly  f argued ;  it 
is,  with  married  women,  usually  real,  and  unless  re- 
lieved, is  the  misery  of  their  lives. 

Although  in  some  instances  all  the  symptoms 
above  enumerated  may  be  present:  in  others,  some, 
or  even  many,  of  the  symtoms  may  altogether  be 
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absent,  and  yet  the  complaint  may  decidedly  bo  s 
case  of  genaine  hysteria. 

There  is  one  consolation  for  a  patient  in  her  case 
being  that  of  hysteria — hysteria  is  usually  curable ; 
while  many  other  diseases  that  may  counterfeit  hys- 
teria are  incurable;  all  doubtful  cases,  of  course, 
require  the  careful  investigation  of  a  judicious  and 
experienced  physician  to  decide ;  but  whether  a  case 
be  hysteria,  or  otherwise,  skilled  and  skillful  treat- 
ment is  absolutely  needed. 

Sydenham,  with  his  usual  shrewdnese,  remarks 
that  hysteria  is  ''constant  only  in  inconstancy;"  for 
there  is  scarcely  a  disease  under  the  sun  that  hys- 
teria does  not  imitate,  and  that,  sometimes,  most 
Bccorately.  Truly,  hysteria  is  the  most  accomplished 
and  versatile  actress  of  the  day ;  she  is,  at  one  mo- 
ment tragic;  she  is,  the  next,  comic;  she  is, 

"  Eferything  by  atartb,  and  nothing  loiig." 

The  sterile  and  the  single  woman  are  botli  much 
more  prone  than  is  the  fruitful  married  woman  to 
womb  diseases,  more  especially  during  a  "change  of 
life ;"  it,  therefore,  behooves  the  sterile  and  the  single 
womtm,  if  they  have,  daring  "change of  life,"  or  at 
any  other  time,  any  suspicions  womb  symptomB,  to 
consult,  without  loss  of  time,  a  doctor  experienced 
in  snch  matters;  in  order,  that  if  the  womb  be  at  all 
affected,  disease  may,  when  practicable — and  it  often 
is  practicable — be  nipped  in  the  bud. 

There  is  among   young    wives,   of   the   higher 
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ranks,  of  the  present  time,  an  immense  deal  of  h]rs- 
teria;  indeed,  it  is,  among  them,  in  one  form  or 
another,  the  most  frequent  complaint  of  the  day. 
Can  it  be  wondered  at?  Certainly  not  The  fash- 
ionable system  of  spending  married  life,  such  as  late 
hours,  close  rooms,  excitement,  rounds  of  visiting,  lux- 
urious living,  is  quite  enough  to  account  for  its  preval- 
ence.  The  menstrual  functions  in  a  case  of  this  kind 
are  not  duly  performed;  she  is  either  too  much  or  too 
little  "  unwell ;"  "  the  periods  "  occur  either  too  soon 
or  too  late,  or  at  irregular  periods.  A  fashionable 
wife  and  happy  mother  are  incompatibilities!  Oh  I 
it  is  sad  to  contemplate  the  numerous  victims  that 
are  sacrificed  yearly  on  the  shrine  of  fashion!  The 
grievous  part  of  the  business  is,  that  fashion  is  not 
usually  amenable  to  reason  and  common  sense;  ar- 
gument,  entreaty,  ridicule,  are  each  and  aU  alike  in 
turn  powerless  in  the  matter.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
I  am  determined  boldly  to  proclaim  the  truth,  and 
to  make  plain  the  awful  danger  of  a  wife  becoming 
a  votary  of  fashion. 

Many  a  lady,  either  from  suppressed  or  from 
deficient  menstruation,  who  is  now  chlorotic,  hyster- 
ical and  dyspeptic,  weak  and  nervous,  looking 
wretchedly,  and  whose  very  life  is  a  burden,  may,  by 
proper  medical  treatment,  be  restored  to  health  and 
strength. 

Menstruation  is  the  gauge  whether  the  womb  be 
sound  or  otherwise;  it  is  an  index,  too,  that  may 
generaUy  be  depended  upon,  quite  as  much  as  the 
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fruit  on  the  tree  indicates  whether  the  tree  be  liealthly 
or  diseased.  How  large  a  multitude  of  barren 
women  there  arel  How  many  disappointed  homes 
in  consetj^uence!  How  much  chronic  ill-health  in 
wives  arises  from  unhealthy,  neglected  menstruatioul 
It  is  strange  that  when  relief  may  usually  be  readily 
obtained,  such  symptoms  are  allowed  to  go  on  un- 
checked and  nntended.  The  subject  in  hand  is  of 
vital  importance;  indeed,  menstruation,  as  a  ral«, 
decides  whether  a  wife  shall  be  a  healthy  wife  or  a 
diseased  wife — whether  she  shall  be  the  cause  of  a 
happy  or  of  a  disappointed  home — whether  she 
shall  be  blessed  with  a  family  or  be  cursed  with 
barrenness.  If  such  bo  true,  and  it  cannot  be  gain- 
said, menstruation  may  be  cousitlered  one  of  the 
most  important  questions  that  can  engage  the  earn- 
est attention  of  both  doctor  and  wife;  but  unforra- 
nately  it  is  one  tlint  has  hitherto  been  grievously 
neglected,  as  the  many  childless  and  desolate  homes 
abundantly  testi^. 

CHANQB  OF  LIFE,  OR  PREONANCY,  OR  DISEABE  OP  THE 
WOMD? 
How  is  a  patient  to  distinguish,  at  about  the  time 
of  her  "ceasing  to  bo  uowell,"  whether  she  be  really 
pregnant?  or  merely  going  through  the  process  of 
"change  of  life"?  or  whether  she  have  a  tendency 
to  a  diseased  womb?  The  case  must  be  taken  in  all 
its  bearings;  the  ago  of  the  patient;  the  symptoms 
of  pregnancy,  over  and  above  the  cessation  of  men- 
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struation,  or  the  absence  of  such  symptoms;  ''the 
periods;^'  the  sudden  general  fatness  of  the  patient, 
or  otherwise;  the  general  state  of  her  health; 
whether  she  have  a  bearing-down,  or  the  "  whites," 
or  other  discharges  which  she  had  not  previously 
been  subject  to. 

The  age:  whether  she  be  about  forty-three  years 
of  age;  for  although  ladies  do  conceive  after  that 
age,  it  is  comparatively  rare  for  them  to  do  so — ^it 
might  be  considered  the  exception,  and  not  the  rule. 

The  symptoms  of  pregnancy:  These  must  be 
carefully  studied,  and  as  I  shall  have  need  to  go  over 
them  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  book,  I  beg  to  re- 
fer my  fair  readers  to  those  paragraphs ;  I  am  allud- 
ing, of  course,  to  the  other  symptoms  described 
besides  cessation  of  menstruation. 

"TAe  jperibds;"  whether,  it  being  "change  of 
life,"  they  have  for  some  time  been  "dodging"  her, 
as  it  is  called — that  is  to  say,  whether  "the  periods" 
are  not  coming  on  regularly  as  was  their  wont — 
either  taking  place  more  frequently  or  less  frequent- 
ly, in  larger  quantities  or  in  smaller  quantities,  than 
they  were  accustomed  to  do ;  in  point  of  fact,  the 
patient  is  now  neither  "  regular "  either  as  to  time 
or  as  to  quantity,  but  varying,  in  a  most  uncertain 
manner,  in  both  respects. 

The  sudden  general  fatness  of  the  patient:  a  lady 
in  "  change  of  life "  frequently  becomes  suddenly 
fat;  there  is  not  a  bone  to  be  seen — ^she  is  cushioned 
in  fat — ^ber  chin  especially  fattens — ^it  becomes  a 
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double  chin — she  is  "as  fat  as  batter;"  while  a 
patient,  who  is  pregnant,  particularly  when  late  in 
life,  frequently  becomes,  except  in  the  abdomen, 
thin  and  attenaated;  her  features — her  nose  and 
chin  especially — having  a  pinched  and  pointed  ap- 
pearance, very  difierent  to  the  former  case. 

(By  the  way  of  parenthesis,  I  might  say, — There 
is  one  consolation  for  a  lady  who  boa  a  child  lata  in 
life,  namely,  it  frequently,  after  it  is  over,  does  her 
health  great  good,  and  makes  "change  of  life"  to 
pass  off  more  favorably  and  kindly  than  it  otherwise 
would  have  done.  A  lady  who  late  in  life  is  in  the 
family  way  reqnires  consolation,  for  she  usnally  suf- 
fers, at  such  times,  very  disagreablo  symptomB, 
which  make  her  feel  very  wretched.  So  that  for  her 
there  is  often — as  there  is  in  most  other  affairs  in  the 
world — compensation ! ) 

The  general  siate  of  the  health  must  be  taken  into 
consideration.  The  patient  may  neither  be  pregnant, 
nor  be  laboring  under  the  symptoms  of  "  change  of 
life,"  alone ;  but  there  may  be  other  causes  in  oper- 
ation as  well,  namely,  threatening  symptoms  of  a 
diseased  womb,  indicated  by  a  bearing-down  of  the 
womb,  by  severe  "whites,"  and  by  other  disagreable 
discharges  from  the  womb;  which  will  require  the 
care  and  treatment  of  a  physician  skilled  in  such 
matters,  to  cure  or  to  relieve.  A  doctor  should,  in 
all  doubtful  eases,  be  at  once  consulted,  as  early 
treatment,  in  womb  affections,  is  a  great  element  of 
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It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  too,  that  diseases  of 
the  womb  are  very  apt  to  show  themselves  at 
"  change  of  life,"  more  especially  when  a  lady  has 
never  had  a  child.  These  facts  should  make  a  wife, 
at  such  times,  doubly  diligent,  as  "  to  be  forewarned 
is  to  be  forearmed,"  and  thus  to  be,  in  all  doubtful 
cases,  prepared,  by  calling  in  advise  in  time,  for  any 
and  for  every  emergency  and  contingency  that  may 
arise.  How  much  misery  and  iU-health  might,  if 
this  counsel  were  followed,  be  averted!  The  womb 
is  the  cause  of  much,  indeed  of  most,  of  the  bad 
health  and  suffering  of  ladies,  not  only  during 
"  change  of  life,"  but  during  the  whole  period  of 
womanhood — from  puberty  to  old  age;  there  may  be 
either  displacement,  or  bearing-down,  or  disease,  or 
disorder  of  the  womb: — hence  the  importance  of  our 
subject,  and  the  great  need  of  careful  investigation, 
and  of  early  treatment  How  many  people  l^lock  up 
the  stable  when  the  horse  is  stolen!  How  many  per- 
sons defer  applying  for  relief  until  it  be  too  late — ^too 
late! 

CHANGE   OP  LIFE. 

As  soon  as  a  lady  ceases  to  be  ''after  the  manner 
of  women  " — ^that  is  to  say,  as  soon  as  she  ceases  to'^ 
menstruate — it  is  saidf  fhat  she  has  a  ''change  of 
life ;"  and  if  she  does  not  take  proper  care,  she  will 
soon  have  a  "  change  of  health,"  which  in  all  proba- 
bility will  be  for  the  worse.  "  Change  of  life  "  is 
sometimes  called  "the  critical  period."  It  well  de- 
serves its  name — it  is  one  of  the  critical  periods  of  a 
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woman's  life,  and  oftentimes  requires  the  counsel  of 
a  doctor  experienced  in  anch  matters  to  Blcilfuliy 
treat 

After  a  period  of  about  thirty  years'  continuation 
of  "  the  periods,"  a  woman  ceases  fo  menstruate — 
that  is  to  say,  when  she  is  about  forty-four  or  forty- 
five  years  of  age,  and,  occasionally,  as  late  in  life  as 
when  she  is  forty-eight  years  of  age,  she  has 
"change  of  life,"  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  "  a 
torn  of  years" — "  the  turn  of  life."  Now,  before 
this  takes  place,  she  oftentimes  becomes  very 
"irregular;"  atone  time  she  is  "unwell"  before 
her  proper  period ;  at  another  time  either  before  or 
after ;  so  that  it  becomes  a  dodging  time  with  her, 
as  it  is  styled.  In  a  case  of  this  kind  menstruation 
is  sometimes  very  profuse;  it  is  at  auotlier  very 
sparing;  occasionally  it  is  light-colored,  almost  col- 
orless; sometimes  it  is  as  red  as  tiom  a  cut  finger; 
while  now  and  then,  it  is  as  black  as  ink  and  ae  thick 
as  treacle. 

When  a  lady  is  about  having  "  change  of  life," 
violent  flooding  is  apt  to  come  on — as  profuse  as 
thongh  she  were  miscarrying.  Thus  violent  flood- 
ing is  often  the  Jinale  of  her  "periods,"  and  she  sees 
no  more  of  them. 

Others  again,  more  especially  the  active  and 
abstemious,  snfler  so  little  at  "change  of  life,"  that, 
without  any  premonitory  symptoms  whatever,  it  sud- 
denly, in  due  time,  leaves  them — they,  the  while, 
experiencing  neither  pain  nor  inconvenience. 
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A  lady  in  "  change  of  life  "  usually  begins  to 
feed:  fat  more  especially  accumulates  about  the 
bosom  and  about  the  abdomen — ^thus  giving  her  a 
matronly  appearance,  and,  now  and  then,  making 
her  believe  that  she  is  enciente,  especially  if  the  wish 
be  father  to  the  thought  So  firmly  has  she  some- 
times been  convinced  of  her  being  in  an  interesting 
condition,  that  she  has  actually  prepared  baby-linen 
for  the  expected  event,  and  has  even  engaged  her 
monthly  nurse.  Now,  it  would  be  well,  before  such 
an  one  have  made  up  her  mind  that  she  be  really 
pregnant,  to  consult  an  experienced  doctor  in  the 
matter,  and  then  her  mind  will  be  set  at  rest,  and 
all  unpleasant  gossip  and  silly  jokes  will  be  silenced. 
Skilled  knowledge,  in  every  doubtful  case,  is  the 
only  knowledge  worth  the  having. 

She  has  peculiar  pains,  sometimes  in  one  place 
and  then  in  another;  the  head  is  often  affected,  at 
one  time  the  back,  at  another  time  the  front,  over 
her  eyes:  light  and  noise  having  but  little  or  no 
effect  in  aggravating  the  headache.  She  is  very 
"  nervous,"  as  it  is  called,  and  has  frequent  flutter- 
ings  of  the  heart,  and  sudden  flushings  of  the  face 
and  neck— causing  her  to  become  to  her  great  annoy- 
ance,  as  red  as  a  peony! 

She  has  swellings  and  pains  of  her  breast,  so  as 
often  to  make  her  fancy  that  she  has  some  malig- 
nant tumor  there.  She  is  troubled  much  with  flat- 
ulence, and  with  pains,  sometimes  on  the  right,  and 
at  other  times  on  the  left  side  of  the  abdomen^  the 
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iSatalence  is  occasionally  most  outrageous,  so  as  to 
cause  her  to  shun  society,  and  to  make  her  life 
almost  burdensome;  she  has  not  only  *'  wind  ^^  in  the 
bowels,  but "  wind  "  in  the  stomach,  which  frequently 
rises  up  to  her  throat,  making  her  sometimes  hyster- 
ical;  indeed,  she  is  often  hysterical — a  little  thing 
making  her  laugh  and  cry,  or  both  the  one  and  the 
other  in  a  breath!  She  has  frequently  pains  in  her 
left  side — in  the  region  of  the  short  ribs.  She  has 
pains  in  her  back — in  the  lower  part  of  her  back, 
and  low  down  in  her  abdomen. 

The  nose  is,  at  these  times,  very  much  inclined 
to  bleed;  more  especially  at  what  was  formerly  her 
•'periods;"  here  nature  is  doing  all  she  can  to  relieve 
her,  and,  therefore,  should  not  unnecessarily  be  med- 
dled with ;  bat  the  nose  should  be  allowed  to  bleed 
on,  unless  indeed  the  bleeding  be  very  profuse. 

Eruptions  of  the  skin,  more  especially  on  the 
face,  are,  at  such  times,  very  apt  to  occur,  so  as  to 
make  a  perfect  fright  of  a  comely  woman ;  there  is 
one  comfort  for  her,  the  eruption,  with  judicious 
treatment,  will  gradually  disappear,  leaving  no  blem- 
ish behind. 

The  above  symptoms,  either  a  few  or  all  of  them, 
are,  in  "change  of  life,"  of  common  occurrence,  and 
require  the  assistance  of  a  doctor  experienced  in 
such  matters.  If  the  above  symptoms  be  neglected, 
serious  consequences  might,  and  most  likely  will, 
ensue ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  be  properly 
treated,  such  symptoms  will  gradually  subside,  leav- 
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ing  her  in  excellent  health — ^better,  probably,  than 
she  has  been  in  for  years,  more  especially  if  her  con- 
stitution has  been  previously  weakened  by  repeated 
childbirths. 

Fat  is  apt,  at  these  times,  to  accumulate  about 
the  throat  and  about  the  chin — ^giving  her  a  double 
chin.  There  is  oftentimes,  too,  a  slight  indication 
of  a  beard. 

We  sometimes  hear  of  a  lady  being  **  fat,  fair 
and  forty."  Now,  when  a  wife,  at  the  age  of  forty, 
suddenly  becomes  very  fat,  however  "  fair  "  she  may 
be,  and  she  is  often  very  fair,  she  seldom  has  any 
more  family,  even  though  she  be  "regular" — ^the 
sudden  fatness  often  denoting  premature  "change  of 
life."  If  such  an  one  had,  before  the  fat  had  accum- 
ulated, taken  more  out-door  exercise,  she  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  kept  her  fat  down,  and  would 
thus  have  prevented  premature  "change^of  life." 
Active,  bustling  women  are  seldom  very  fat,  and 
sometimes  have  their  «'period8"  until  they  are  forty- 
eight  years  of  age;  indeed  they  occasionally  bear 
children  at  that  age,  and  have  splendid  confinements. 
How  true  it  is,  that  luxurious  living  and  small  f  ami- 
Ues,  and  hard  and  tedious  labors  and  premature  de- 
cay, generally  go  hand  in  hand  together!  But  so  it 
is,  and  so  it  always  will  be;  luxury  draws  heavy 
bill,  on  the  «»»UMon,  wUeh  mn7.Tentadl;  l4 
I»ia,  «.d  th.t  wiU,  he.^  ^d  with  co-poand  in- 
terest. 

Bleeding  piles  are  very  apt  to  occur  in  "  change 
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c^  life;"  ihej  beqaentiy  come  on  periodically. 
Now,  bleeding  piles,  at  ancii  times  as  these,  uuty  be 
considered  a  good  sign,  as  an  effort  of  nature  to  re- 
lisve  herself,  and  to  be  very  beueficinl  to  health, 
and  therefore  ought  not,  unless  very  violent,  to  be 
interfered  with,  and  certainly  not  without  the  consent 
at  a  judicions  physioiao.  Meddling  with  nature  is 
a  dangerous  matter,*  and  is  a  hasardons  game  to 
play  I 

When  "change  of  life"  is  about,  and  during 
the  time,  and  for  sometime  afterward,  u  lady  labors 
under,  at  times,  as  above  stated,  great  llusliiugs  of 
heat;  she,  as  it  were,  blushes  all  over;  she  grows  very 
hot  and  red,  almost  scarlet,  tiien  perspires,  and  after- 
wards becomes  cold  and  chilly.  These  (liishings 
occur  at  very  irregular  periods;  they  might  come  on 
once  or  twice  a  day,  at  other  timee,  only  once  or  twice 
a  week,  and  occasionally  only  at  what  would  have 
been  her  "  periods,"  These  flushings  might  be 
looked  upon  as  a  rather  favorable  symptom,  and  as 
a  struggle  of  nature  to  relieve  herself  through  the 
skin.  These  flushings  are  occasionally  attended 
with  hysterical  symptoms.  A  little  appropriate 
medicine  is  for  these  flushings  desirable.  A  Indy, 
while  laboring  nnder  these  heats,  is  generally  both 
very  much  annoyed  and  distressed;  but  she  ought 
to  comfort  herself  with  the  knowledge  that  tliey  are, 
in  all  probability,  doing  her  gwxl  service,  and  that 
they  might  be  warding  off  from  some  internal  organ 
of  her  body,  BeriooB  mischiefs. 
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"  Change  of  life  "  is,  then,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant periods  of  a  lady's  existence,  and  generally 
determines  whether,  for  the  rest  of  her  days,  she 
shall  either  be  healthy  or  otherwise;  it  therefore  im- 
peratively behooves  her  to  pay  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject, and,  in  all  cases,  when  it  is  about  taking  place, 
to  consult  a  physician,  who  wiU,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  be  of  great  benefit  to  her,  as  he  will  be  able 
not  only  to  relieve  the  symptoms  above  numerated, 
but  to  ward  oflP  many  important  and  serious  diseases 
to  which  she  would  otherwise  be  liable.  When 
"  change  of  life  "  ends  favorably,  which,  if  properly 
managed,  it  most  likely  will  do,  she  may  improve 
in  constitution,  and  may  really  enjoy  better  health 
and  spirits,  and  more  comfort  than  she  has  done  for 
many  previous  years.  A  lady  who  has,  during  her 
wifehood,  eschewed  fashionable  society,  and  who  has 
lived  simply,  plainly,  and  sensibly,  and  who  has 
taken  plenty  of  out-door  exercise,  will,  during  the 
autumn  and  winter  of  her  existence,  reap  her  reward 
by  enjoying  what  is  the  greatest  earthly  blessing — 
health!  Not  only  her  health  will  be  established, 
but  her  comliness  and  youthfulness  will  be  pro- 
longed. Although  she  might  not  have  the  freshness 
and  bloom  of  youth — which  is  very  evanescent — she 
will  probably  have  a  beauty  of  her  own— which  is 
oftentimes  more  lasting  than  that  of  youth — telling 
of  a  well-spent  life. 

It  is  surprising  how  soon  a  fashionable  life 
plants  crow-feet  on  the  face  and  wrinkles  on  the 
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brow;  indeed,  a  fashionist  becomes  old  before  her 
time;  and  not  only  old,  but  queruloos  and  dissatis- 
fied: nothing  ages  the  countenance,  sours  the  tem- 
per, and  interferes  with  "  the  critical  period,"  more 
than  a  fashionable  life.  Fashion  is  a  hard,  and 
cruel,  and  exacting  creditor,  who  wUl  be  paid  to  the 
uttermost  farthing. 


PAET  11. 


PBEGNANOT. 


SIGNS  OF  PBEGNANOT. 

The  first  sign  that  leads  a  lady  to  suspect  that 
she  is  pregnant  is  her  ceasing'iO'he'UnwelL  This, 
provided  she  has  just  before  been  in  good  health,  is 
a  strong  symptom  of  pregnancy;  but,  still,  there  must 
be  others  to  corroborate  it 

A  healthy  married  woman,  during  the  period  of 
child-bearing,  suddenly  ceastng'to-be-unwell^  is  of 
itself  alone  almost  a  sure  and  certain  sign  of  preg- 
nancy—requiring but  little  else  to  confirm  it  This 
fact  is  well  known  by  all  who  have  had  children — 
they  base  their  predictions  and  their  calculations 
upon  it,  and  upon  it  alone,  and  are,  in  consequence, 
seldom  deceived. 

But  as  ceasing-to-be-unwell  may  proceed  from 
other  causes  than  that  of  pregnancy — such  as  dis- 
ease or  disorder  of  the  womb,  or  of  other  organs  of 
the  body — especially  of  the  lungs — it  is  not  by  it- 
self alone  entirely  to  be  depended  upon;  although, 
as  a  single  sign,  it  is — especially  if  the  patient  be 
healthy — the  most  reliable  of  all  the  other  signs  of 
pregnancy. 

((8) 
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The  next  symptom  is  morning-sicikness.  This  is 
one  of  the  earliest  symptoms  of  pregnancy,  as  it 
sometimes  occurs  a  few  days,  and  indeed  generally 
not  later  than  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  after  con- 
ception. Morning-sickness  is  frequently  distress- 
ing, oftentimes  amounting  to  vomiting,  and  causing 
a  loathing  for  breakfast  This  sign  usually  disap- 
pears after  the  firot  two  or  three  montha  Morning 
sickness  is  not  always  present  in  pregnancy;  but, 
neyertheless,  it  is  a  frequent  accompaniment;  and 
many  who  have  had  families  place  more  reliance  on 
this  than  on  any  other  symptom.  Morning  sickness 
is  one  of  the  earliest,  if  not  the  very  earliest,  symp- 
torn  of  pregnancy;  and  is,  by  some  ladies,  taken  as 
their  starting  point  from  which  to  commence  mak- 
ing their  "  count" 

Momtng'Sickness,  then,  if  it  does  not  arise  from 
a  disordered  stomach,  is  one  of  the  most  trustworthy 
signs  of  pregnancy.  A  lady  who  has  oDce  had 
maming'Sickness  can  always,  for  the  future,  distin- 
guish it  from  each  and  from  every  other  sickness;  it 
is  a  peculiar  sickness,  which  no  other  sickness  can 
simulate.  Moreover,  it  is  emphatically  a  morning^ 
sicknesM — the  patient  being,  as  a  rule,  for  the  rest  of 
the  df|3f  entirely  free  from  sickness,  or  from  the  feel- 
ing of  sickness. 

A  third  symptom  is  shooting^  ihrobhing  and  lanct- 
naiing  paina^  and  enlargement  of  the  breast,  with 
soreness  of  the  nipples,  occurring  about  the  second 
monl^;  and,  in  some  instances,  after  the  first  few 
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months,  a  smfill  quantity  of  watery  fluid,  or  a  little 
milk,  may  be  squeezed  out  of  them.  This  latter 
symptom,  in  a  first  pregnancy,  is  valuable,  and  can 
generally  be  relied  upon  as  conclusive  that  the  female 
is  pregnant  It  is  not  so  valuable  in  an  after  preg- 
nancy, as  a  little  milk  might,  even  should  she  not  be 
pregnant,  remain  in  the  breasts  for  som-  montlis 
after  she  has  weaned  her  child. 

Milk  in  the  breast — however  small  it  might  be  in 
quantity — is,  especially  in  a  first  pregnancy,  a  very 
reliable  sign;  indeed,  I  might  go  so  far  as  to  say,  a 
certain  sign  of  pregnancy. 

The  veins  of  the  breast  look  more  blue,  and  are 
consequently  more  conspicuous  than  usual,  giving 
the  bosom  a  mottled  appearance.  The  breasts  them- 
selves are  firmer  and  more  knotty  to  the  touch.  The 
nipples,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  look  more  healthy 
than  customary,  and  are  somewhat  elevated  and  en- 
larged ;  there  is,  generally,  a  slight  moisture  upon 
their  surface,  sufficient,  in  some  instances,  to  mark 
the  linen. 

A  dark-brown  areola  or  disc  may  usually  be  no- 
ticed around  the  nipple,*  the  change  of  color  com- 
mencing about  the  second  month.  The  tint  at  first 
is  light  brown,  which  gradually  deepens  in  inten- 
sity, until  towards  the  end  ol  pregnancy  the  color 


*  "William  Hunter  had  such  faith  in  this  sign  that  he  always 
asserted  that  he  could  judge  by  it  alone  whether  or  not  a 
woman  was  pregnant." — Signs  and  Diseases  of  Pregnancy  (Dr. 
Tanner). 
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may  be  very  dark.  Dr.  Montg  ^^mery,  who  had  paid 
great  attention  to  the  subject,  observes:  "During 
the  progress  of  the  next  two  or  three  months  the 
changes  in  the  areola  are,  in  general,  perfected,  or 
nearly  so,  and  then  it  presents  the  following  charac- 
ters:— A  circle  around  the  nipple,  whose  color  varies 
in  intensity  according  to  the  particular  complexion 
of  the  individual,  being  usually  much  darker  in 
persons  with  black  hair,  dark  eyes  and  sallow  skin, 
than  in  those  of  fair  hair,  light-colored  eyes  and 
delicate  complexion.  The  area  of  this  circle  varies 
in  diameter  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half,  and 
increases,  in  most  persons,  as  pregnancy  advances,  as 
does  also  the  depth  of  color."  The  dark  areola  is 
somewhat  swollen-  "  There  is,"  says  Dr.  Montgom- 
ery, "apufipy  turgescence,  not  only  of  the  nipple, 
but  of  the  whole  surrounding  disc." 

A  dark-hrown  areola  or  mark  around  the  nipple 
is  one  of  the  distinguishing  signs  of  pregnancy — 
more  especially  of  a  first  pregnancy.  Women  who 
have  had  large  families,  seldom,  even  when  they  are 
not  enceinte^  lose  this  mark  entirely ;  but,  when  they 
are  pregnant,  it  is  more  intensely  dark— the  darkest 
brown — especially  if  they  be  brunettes. 

*  A  fourth  symptom  is  quickening.  This  general- 
ly occurs  about  the  completion  of  the  fourth  calen- 
dar month;  frequently  a  week  or  two  before  the  end 
of  that  period,  at  other  times  a  week  or  two  later. 
A  lady  sometimes  quickens  as  early  as  the  third 
month,  while  others,  although  rarely,  quicken  as 
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late  as  the  fifths  and  in  very  rare  cases,  the  sixth 
month.  It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  there  is  an 
uncertainty  as  to  the  period  of  quickening,  although, 
as  I  before  Temarked,  the  tisual  period  occurs  either 
on  or  more  frequently  a  week  or  two  before,  the 
completion  of  the  fourth  calendar  month  of  preg- 
nancy. 

Quickening  is  one  of  the  most  important  signs  of 
pregnancy,  and  one  of  the  most  valuable,  as  the 
moment  she  quickens,  as  a  rule,  she  first  feels  the 
motion  of  the  child,  and,  at  the  same  time,  she  sud- 
denly becomes  increased  in  size.  Quickening  is  a 
proof  that  she  is  nearly  half  her  time  gone;  and,  if 
she  be  liable  to  miscarry  quickening  makes  her  more 
safe,  as  she  is  less  likely  to  miscarry  after  than  6e- 
fore  she  has  quickened. 

A  lady  at  this  time  frequently  either  feels  faint, 
or  actually  faints  away ;  she  is  often  either  giddy,  or 
sick,  or  nervous,  and,  in  some  instances,  even  hys- 
terical ;  although,  in  rare  cases,  some  women  do  not 
even  know  the  precise  time  when  they  quicken- 

The  sensation  of  "  quickening  "  is  said  by  many 
ladies  to  resemble  the  fluttering  of  a  bird ;  by  others 
it  is  likened  to  either  a  heaving,  or  beating,  or  rear- 
ing, or  leaping  sensation;  accompanied,  sometiitts, 
with  a  frightened  feeling.  These  flutterings,  or 
heavings,  or  beatings,  or  leapings,  after  the  first  day 
of  quickening  usually  come  on  half  a  dozen  or  a 
dozen  times  a  day,  although,  it  might  happen  for 
days  together,  the  patient  does  not  feel  the  move- 
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iuent  of  the  child  at  all ;  or  if  she  does,  but  very 
slightly. 

"Quickening"  arises  from  the  ascent  of  the 
womb  higher  into  the  abdomen,  as,  from  the  in- 
creased size,  there  is  not  room  for  it  below.  More- 
over, another  cause  for  quickening  is,  the  child  has 
reached  a  further  stage  of  development,  and  has,  in 
consequence,  become  stronger  both  in  its  muscular 
and  nervous  structure,  so  as  to  have  strength  and 
motion  of  his  limbs,  powerful  enough  to  kick  and 
plunge  about  the  womb,  and  thus  to  give  the  sensa- 
tion of  "quickening."  The  old-fashioned  idea  was 
that  the  child  was  not  alive  until  a  woman  had  quick- 
ened. This  is  a  mistaken  notion,  as  he  is  alive,  or 
"quick,"  from  the  very  commencement  of  his  for- 
mation. 

Hence  the  heinous  and  damnable  sin  of  a  single 
woman,  in  the  early  months  of  pregnancy,  using 
means  to  promote  abortion ;  it  is  as  much  murder  as 
though  the  child  were  at  his  full  time,  or  as  though 
he  were  butchered  when  he  was  actually  born!  An 
attempt,  then,  to  procure  abortion  is  a  crime  of  the 
'deepest  dye,  viz.,  a  heinous  murder!  It  is  attended, 
moreover,  with  fearful  consequences  to  the  mother's 
owk  health;  it  may  either  cause  her  immediate 
death,  or  it  may  so  grievously  injure  her  constitu- 
tion that  she  might  never  recover  from  the  shock. 
If  these  fearful  consequences  ensue,  she  ought  not 
to  be  pitied;  she  richly  deserves  them  all.  Our  pro- 
fession is  a  noble  one,  and  every  qualified  member 
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of  it  would  scorn  and  detest  the  very  idea  either  of 
promoting  or  of  procuring  an  abortion;  but  there 
are  unqualified  villains  who  practice  the  damnable 
art  Transportation,  if  not  hanging,  ought  to  be 
their  doom.  The  seducers,  who  often  assist  and 
abet  them  in  their  nefarious  practices,  should  share 
their  punishment. 

Flatulence  hns  sometimes  misled  a  young  wife  to 
fancy  that  she  has  quickened ;  but,  in  determining 
whether  she  be  pregnant,  she  ought  never  to  be  satis- 
fied with  one  symptom  alone;  if  she  be,  she  will 
frequently  be  misled.  The  following  are  a  few  of 
the  symptoms  that  will  distinguish  the  one  from  the 
other: — In  flatulence,  the  patient  is  small  one  hour 
and  large  the  next ;  while  in  pregnancy,  the  enlarge- 
ment is  persistent,  and  daily  and  gradually  increasea 
In  flatulence,  on  pressing  the  bowels  firmly,  a  rum- 
bling of  wind  may  be  heard,  which  will  move  about 
at  will ;  while  the  enlargement  of  the  womb,  in  preg- 
nancy, is  solid,  resistent,  and  stationary.  In  flatu- 
lence on  tapping — percussing — the  abdomen,  there 
will  be  a  hollow  sound  elicited  as  from  a  drum ;  whiley 
in  pregnancy,  it  will  be  a  dull,  heavy  sound,  as  from 
thrumming  on  a  table.  In  flatulence,  if  the  points 
of  the  fingers  be  firmly  pressed  into  the  abdomen, 
the  wind  will  wobble  about;  in  pregnancy,  they  will 
be  resisted  by  a  wall  of  flesh. 

The  fifth  symptom  is,  immediately  after  the 
quickening,  increased  size  and  hardness  of  the  ohdo* 
men*    An  accumulation  of  fat  covering  the  abdomen 
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has  sometimes  led  a  lady  to  suspect  that  she  is  preg- 
nant; but  the  soft  and  doughy  feeling  of  the  fat  is 
very  different  from  the  hardness,  solidity,  and  resist- 
ence  of  the  pressure  of  pregnancy. 

Increased  size  and  hardness  of  the  abdomen  is 
very  characteristic  of  pregnancy.  When  a  lady  is 
not  pregnant,  the  abdomen  is  soft  and  flaccid;  when 
she  is  pregnant,  and  after  she  has  quickened,  the 
abdomen,  over  the  region  of  the  womb,  is  hard  and 
« resisting. 

The  sixth  symptom  is  pouting  or  protrusion  of 
the  navel.  This  symptom  does  not  occur  until  some 
time  after  a  lady  has  quickened;  indeed,  for  the  first 
two  months  of  pregnancy,  the  navel  is  drawn  in  and 
depressed.  As  the  pregnancy  advances,  the  navel 
gradually  comes  more  forward.  *'The  navel  accord- 
ing to  the  progress  of  pregnancy,  is  constantly  emerg- 
ing, till  it  comes  to  an  even  surface  with  the 
integuments  of  the  abdomen;  and  to  this  circum- 
stance much  regard  is  to  be  paid  in  cases  of  doubt- 
ful pregnancy." — Dr,  Denman, 

The  seventh  symptom  is  emaciation',  the  face, 
'  especially  the  nose,  pinched  and  pointed;  features 
altered;  a  pretty  woman  becoming,  for  a  time,  plain; 
these  unbecoming  appearances  generally  occur  in 
ihQ  early  months:  the  face,  as  the  pregnancy  ad- 
vances, gradually  resuming  its  pristine  comliness. 
Emaciation,  of  course,  may,  and  does  occur  from 
other  causes  besides  those  of  pregnancy ;  but  still,  if 
there  be  emaciation,  together  with  other  signs  of 
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pregnancy,  it  tends  to  confirm  the  patient  in  her 
convictions  that  she  is  enceinte. 

Many  a  plump  lady,  then,  tells  of  her  pregnancy 
by  her  sudden  emaciation.  There  is  one  comfort, 
as  soon  as  the  pregnancy  is  over,  if  not  before^  the 
body  usually  regains  its  former  plumpness. 

The  eighth  symptom  is  irritdbilUy  of  the  bladder 
which  is,  sometimes,  one  of  the  early  signs  of  preg- 
nancy, as  it  is,  likewise,  frequently  one  of  the  early 
symptoms  of  labor.  The  irritability  of  the  bladder^ 
in  early  pregnancy,  is  oftentimes  very  distressing 
and  very  painful — the  patient  being  disturbed  from 
her  sleep  several  times  in  the  night  to  make  water 
— making  generally  but  a  few  drops  at  a  time.  This 
symptom  usually  leaves  her  as  soon  as  she  has  quick- 
ened ;  to  return  again — but,  in  this  latter  instance, 
usually  without  pain — ^just  before  the  commencement 
of  labor. 

There  is  very  little  to  be  done,  in  such  cases,  in 
the  way  of  relief.  One  of  the  best  remedies  is, — a 
small  teaspoonful  of  Sweet  Spirits  of  Nitre  (Sp. 
Mther,  Nit )  in  a  wineglassf  ul  of  water,  taken  at  bed- 
time. Drinking  plentifully,  as  a  beverage,  of  barley 
water  with  Best  Gum  Arabic  dissolved  in  it — half 
an  ounce  of  gum  to  every  pint  of  barley  water — the 
gum  arable  being  dissolved  in  the  barley  water  by 
putting  them  both  in  a  saucepan  over  the  fire,  and 
stirring  the  while  until  the  gum  be  dissolved.  This 
beverage  may  be  sweetened  according  to  taste,  either 
Adth  sogar-candy  or  with  lump  sugar. 
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Sleepiness,  heartburn,  increased  flow  of  saliva 
(amounting,  in  some  cases,  even  to  salivalion),  iooih- 
ache,  toss  of  apiieiHe,  longings,  excitability  of  mind, 
liver  or  sulphur  colored  patches  on  the  skin,  and 
lihes  and  dislikes  in  eating, — either  the  one  or  the 
other  of  these  symptoms  frequently  accompany  preg- 
nancy; but  as  they  might  arise  from  other  causes, 
they  are  not  to  be  relied  on  farther  than  this — that 
if  they  attend  the  more  certain  signs  of  pregnancy, 
such  as  cessation  of  being  "regular,"  morning  sick- 
nesb,  pains  and  enlargement  of,  and  miUc  in  the 
breasts,  the  gradually  darkening  brown  areola  or 
mark  around  the  nipple,  etc.,  they  will  then  make 
assurance  doubly  sure,  and  a  lady  may  know  for 
certain  that  she  is  pregnant.* 

Sleepiness  often  accompanies  pregnancy — the  pa- 
tient being  able  to  sleep  in  season  and  out  of  season 
— often  falling  asleep  while  in  company,  so  that  she 
can  ecarcely  keep  her  eyes  open! 

Heartburn. — Some  pregnant  ladies  are  much 
affiieted  with  heartburn ;  for  affliction  it  assuredly  is ; 
but  heartburn  as  a  rule,  altliough  very  disagreeable. 


*  ThtB  vork  is  exclusively  intended  tor  the  pemeal  of  wives. 
Z  beg,  honever,  to  obeervo  that  there  is  one  siga  of  pregnanoj 
which  I  httve  not  pointeci  out,  but  which  to  a  modioat  mau  is 
verf  oonelnsive:  Imeau  theadDnds  of  the  Tcetnl  heart,  indioatvd 
by  Ibe  Btethoacope.  and  which  is  for  the  first  time  heard  some- 
where about  the  fifth  month.  Moreover,  there  are  other  means 
beeidee  the  stettaoscoiic  known  to  a  doctor,  by  which  he  can  with 
cwrtainty  tell  whether  b  wamHii  be  pregnant  or  otherwiee.  but 
which  would  be  quite  out  of  place  to  dmcribe  in  a  popular  work 
of  thiB  kind. 
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is  rather  a  sign  that  the  patient  will  go  her  time. 
Moreover,  heartburn  is  very  amenable  to  treatment, 
and  is  generally  much  relieved  by  ammonia  and  soda 
— a  prescription  for  which  appears  in  these  pages 
(see  "Heartburn  in  Pregnancy"). 

Increased  flow  of  saliva  is  sometimes  a  symptom 
of  pregnancy,  amounting,  in  rare  cases,  to  regular 
salivation — the  patient  being,  for  a  time,  m  a  pitiable 
condition.  It  lasts  usually  for  days;  but,  sometimes, 
even  for  weeks,  and  is  most  disagreeable,  but  is  not 
at  all  dangeroua 

Toothache  is  a  frequent  sign  of  pregnancy — preg- 
nancy being  often  very  destructive  to  the  teeth— de- 
stroying one  with  every  child ! 

Loss  of  appetite, — Some  ladies  have,  dui*ing 
pregnancy — more  especially  during  the  early 
months — wretched  appetites;  they  regularly  loathe 
their  food,  and  dread  the  approach  of  meal-times. 
While  others,  on  the  contrary,  eat  more  heartily  dur- 
ing pregnancy  than  at  any  other  period  of  their  lives 
— they  are  absolutely  ravenous,  and  can  scarcely 
satisfy  their  hunger! 

The  longings  of  a  pregnant  lady  are  sometimes 
truly  absurd;  but,  like  almost  everything  else,  "it 
grows  upon  what  it  is  fed."  They  long  for  sucking 
pig,  for  the  cracklings  of  pork,  for  raw  carrots  and 
raw  turnips,  for  raw  meat— for  anything  and  for 
everything  that  is  unwholesome,  and  that  they  would 
at  any  other  time  loathe  and  turn  away  from  in  dis- 
gust    The  best  plan  of  treatment  for  a  pregnant 
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lady,  who  has  longings,  to  adopt,  is  not  to  give  way 
to  such  longings,  unless,  indeed,  the  longings  be  of 
a  harmless,  simple  nature,  and  they  then  will  soon 
pass  harmlessly  by. 

Excitability  of  mind  is  very  compion  in  preg- 
nancy, more  especially  if  the  patient  be  delicate ;  in- 
deed, excitability  is  a  sign  of  debility,  and  requires 
plenty  of  good  nourishment,  but  few  stimulants. 

Likes  and  dislikes  in  eating  are  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  pregnancy — particularly  in  early  preg- 
nancy— more  especially  if  the  patient  have  natur- 
ally a  weak  digestion.  If  her  digestion  be  weak,  she 
is  sure  to  have  a  disordered  stomach — one  following 
the  other  in  regular  sequence.  A  little  appropriate 
medicine,  from  a  medical  man,  will  rectify  the  evil, 
and  improve  the  digestion,  and,  thus  do  away  with 
likes  and  dislikes  in  eating.  Liver  or  sulphur  col- 
ored patches  on  the  skin — principally  on  the  face, 
neck,  and  throat — are  tell-tales  of  pregnancy,  and  to 
an  experienced  matron,  publish  the  fact  that  an  ac- 
quaintance, thus  marked,  is  enceinte. 

CLOTHING. 

Some  newly-married  wives,  to  hide  their  preg- 
nancy from  their  friends  and  acquaintances,  screw 
themselves  up  in  tight  stays  and  in  tight  dresses. 
Now,  this  is  not  only  foolish,  but  it  is  dangerous, 
and  might  cause  either  a  miscarriage,  or  a  premature 
labor,  or  a  cross-birth,  or  a  bearing  down  of  the 
wornh. 
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A  lady  who  is  pregnant  onght  on  no  account  to 
wear  tight  dresses,  as  the  child  should  have  plenty 
of  room.  She  ought  to  be,  as  enceinte  signifies, 
incincta,  or  unbound.  Let  the  clothes  be  adapted 
to  the  gradual  development,  both  of  the  abdomen 
and  the  breasts.  Tight  lacing  is  injurious  both  to 
the  mother  and  to  the  child,  and  frequently  causes 
the  former  to  miscarry ;  at  another  time  it  has  pro- 
duced a  cross-birth ;  and  sometimes  it  has  so  pressed 
in  the  nipples  as  to  prevent  a  proper  development  of 
them,  so  that  where  a  lady  has  gone  her  time,  she 
has  been  unable  to  nurse  her  infant,  the  attempt 
often  causing  a  gathered  bosom.  These  are  great 
misfortunes,  and  entail  great  misery  both  on  the 
mother  and  the  child  (if  it  has  not  already  killed 
him),  and  ought  to  be  a  caution  and  a  warning  to 
every  lady  for  the  future.  But  the  great  thing  is 
for  a  mother  to  begin  from  the  beginning,  and  for 
her  never  to  allow  her  daughter  to  wear  stays  at  all, 
and  then  those  painful  consequences  could  not  pos- 
sibly  ensue.  If  stays  had  never  been  invented,  how 
much  misery,  deformity,  disease,  and  death  might 
have  been  averted! 

The  feet  and  legs  during  pregnancy  are  very  apt 
to  swell  and  to  be  painful,  and  the  veins  of  the  limbs 
to  be  largely  distended.  If  the  veins  be  very  much 
'distended,  it  will  be  necessary  for  her  to  wear  a 
properly-adjusted  elastic  silk  stocking,  made  pur- 
posely to  fit  her  foot  and  limb,  and  which  a  doctor 
will  procure  for  her.     It  is  highly  necessary  that  a 
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well -fitting  elastic  stocking  be  worn;  otherwise  it 
will  do  more  harm  than  good.  The  feet  and  limbs, 
in  such  a  case,  should,  during  the  day,  be  frequently 
rested,  either  on  a  leg-rest,  or  on  a  foot-stool,  or  on 
a  sofa. 

ABLUTION. 

A  uxirm  bath  in  pregnancy  is  too  relaxing.  A 
iepid  bath  once  a  week  is  beneficiaL  Sponging  the 
whole  of  the  body  every  morning  with  lukewarm 
water  may  with  safety  and  advantage  be  adopted, 
gradually  reducing  the  temperature  of  the  water 
until  it  be  used  quite  cool  The  skin  should,  with 
moderately  coarse  towels,  be  quickly  but  thoroughly 
dried. 

A  sitz-bath  ought  every  morning  to  be  used. 
The  patient  should  first  sponge  herself,  and  then 
finish  up  by  sitting  a  few  seconds,  or  while,  in  the 
winter,  she  can  count  fifty,  or  while,  in  the  summer, 
she  can  count  a  hundred,  in  the  water.  It  is  better 
not  to  be  long  in  it;  it  is  a  slight  shock  that  is  re- 
quired, which,  where  the  sitz-bath  agrees,  is  imme- 
diately followed  by  an  agreeable  glow  of  the  whole 
body.  If  she  sit  in  the  water  for  a  long  time,  she 
becomes  chilled  and  tired,  and  is  very  likely  to 
catch  cold.  She  ought,  until  she  becomes  accus- 
tomed to  the  cold,  to  have  a  dash  of  warm  water 
added;  but  the  sooner  she  can  use  quite  cool  water, 
the  better.  While  sitting  in  the  bath  she  should 
throw  either  a  woolen  shawl  or  a  small  blanket  over 
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her  shonldera  She  will  find  the  greatest  comfort 
and  benefit  from  adopting  the  above  recommendaium. 
Instead  of  giving,  it  will  prevent,  cold,  and  it  will 
be  one  of  the  means  of  warding  ofip  a  miscarriage, 
and  of  keeping  her  in  good  health. 

If  cold  water  does  not  agree,  tepid  water  may  be 
used.  Indeed,  during  the  last  few  days  of  preg- 
nancy,  and  in  the  early  stages  of  labor,  the  water 
for  the  sitz  bath  should  be  warm,  and  a  warm  vagi- 
nal douche,  by  means  of  a  fountain  syringe,  should 
be  taken  in  connection.  Care  should  be  used  that 
the  water  be  not  too  hot;  the  temperature  should  be 
about  the  same  as  that  of  the  body.  In  hard  and 
lingering  confinements,  hot  sitz  baths  should  be 
taken.  There  is  nothing  that  tends  to  soften  and 
relax  the  parts  and  make  dilation  easy  and  painless 
as  does  the  application  of  warm  or  hot  water.  The 
most  beneficial  results  can  but  follow  if  the  above 
advise  be  carefully  heeded.  Shower  baths  give  too 
great  a  shock,  and  should  not  be  taken. 

AIB   AND   EXEBCISE. 

A  young  wife,  in  her  first  pregnancy,  usually 
takes  too  long  walks.  This  is  a  common  cause  of 
flooding,  of  miscarriage,  and  of  bearing  down  of  the 
womb.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  a  lady  has  the  slight- 
est  suspicion  that  she  is  enceinte,  she  must  be  care- 
ful in  the  taking  of  exercise. 

Although  long  walks  are  injurious,  she  ought  not 
to  run  into  an  opposite  extreme — short,  gentle,  cuiu 
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frequent  wtilks  during  the  whole  period  of  preg- 
nancy can  not  be  too  strongly  recommended;  indeed, 
a  lady  who  is  eticeinte  ought  to  live  half  her  time  in 
the  open  air.  Fresh  air  and  exercise  prevent  many 
of  the  anpleasaut  symptomB  attendant  on  that  state ; 
they  keep  her  in  health;  they  tend  to  open  her 
bowels;  and  they  relieve  that  sensation  of  faintness 
and  depression  so  common  and  distressing  in  early 
pregnancy. 

Exercise,  fresh  air  and  occupation  are  then  es- 
sentially necessary  in  pregnancy,  If  they  be  neg- 
lected, bard  and  tedious  labors  are  likely  to  ensae. 
One,  and  aa  important  reason  of  the  easy  and  qaick 
labors  and  rapid  "gettings  about"  of  poor  womou, 
are  greatly  due  to  the  abundance  of  exercise  and  of 
occnpatjon  which  they  ai"o  both  daily  and  hourly 
obliged  to  get  through.  Why,  many  a  poor  woman 
thinks  but  little  of  confinement,  while  a  rich  one  is 
full  of  anxiety  about  the  result  Lot  the  rich  lady 
adopt  the  poor  woman's  industrious  and  abstemious 
habits,  and  labor  need  not  then  be  looked  forward  to, 
as  it  frequently  now  ie,  either  with  dread  or  with  ap- 
prehension. 

Stooping,  lifting  of  heavy  weights,  and  over- 
reaching, ought  to  be  carefully  avoided.  Hunuing, 
horee-back  riding  and  dancing,  are  likewise  danger- 
ooa — they  frequently  induce  a  miscarriage. 

Indolence  is  most  injurioua  in  pregnancy.  It  is 
Impossible  for  a  pregnant  lady,  who  is  reclining  all 
day  on  a  sofa  or  on  an  easy  chair,  to  be  strong ;  such 
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a  habit  is  most  enervating  to  the  mother,  and  weak- 
ening  to  her  unborn  babe.  It  is  the  custom  of  some 
ladies,  as  soon  as  they  become  enceinte,  to  fancy 
themselves,  and  to  treat  themselves,  as  confirmed  in- 
valids, and  to  lie  down,  in  consequence,  the  greater 
part  of  every  day;  now  this  plan,  instead  of  refresh- 
ing them,  depresses  them  exceedingly.  The  only 
time  for  them  to  lie  down  is,  occasionally  in  the  day 
— when  they  are  really  tired,  and  when  they  abso- 
lutely  need  the  refreshment  of  rest. 

A  lady,  who,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day, 
lolls  either  on  a  sofa  or  on  an  easy  chair,  and  who 
seldom  walks  out,  has  a  much  more  lingering  and 
painful  labor  than  one  who  takes  moderate  and  regu- 
lar open-air  exercise,  and  who  attends  to  her  house- 
hold duties.  An  active  life  is  the  principal  reason 
why  the  wives  of  the  poor  have  such  quick  and  easy 
labors,  and  such  good  recoveries ;  why  their  babies 
are  so  rosy,  healthy  and  strong,  notwithstanding 
the  privations  and  hardships  and  poverty  of  the  par- 
ents. 

Bear  in  mind  that  a  lively,  active  woman  has  an 
easier  and  quicker  labor,  and  a  finer  race  of  child- 
ren, than  one  who  is  lethargic  and  indolent.  Idle- 
neB8  brills  misery,  anguish  and  suffering  in  its  train, 
and  particularly  affects  pregnant  ladies.  Oh,  that 
these  words  would  have  due  weight,  then  this  book 
will  not  have  been  written  in  vain  I  The  hardest 
work  in  the  world  is  having  nothing  to  do! 

A  lady  sometimes  looks  upon  pregnancy  more  as 
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a  disease  than  &s  a  natural  process ;  hence  she  treats 
herself  as  though  e,he  were  a  regnlar  invalid,  and 
unfortunately,  she  too  often  makes  lierselt  really  one 
by  improper  and  by  foolish  inclalgences. 

TENTILATIOK — DKAINAOE. 

Let  a  lady  look  well  to  the  ventilation  of  her 
hoiiHe;  let  her  take  care  that  every  chimney  be  on- 
stopped,  and  during  the  day  time  that  every  window 
in  every  unoccupied  room  be  thrown  open.  Where 
there  is  a  skylight  at  the  top  of  the  house,  it  is  well 
to  have  it  made  to  open  and  shut,  so  that  in  the  day 
time  it  may,  winter  and  summer,  be  always  open; 
and  in  the  summer-time  it  may,  day  and  night,  be 
left  unclosed.  Nothing  so  thoroughly  ventilates 
and  purifies  a  house  as  an  open  skylight 

If  a  lady  did  but  know  tho  importance — the 
vital  importance — of  ventilation,  she  would  see  that 
the  above  directions  were  carried  out  to  the  very 
letter.  My  firm  belief  is,  that  if  more  attention 
were  paid  to  ventilation — to  thorough  ventilation — 
cbitd-bed  fever  would  be  an  almost  unknown  dis- 
ease. The  cooping-up  system  is  abominable;  it  en- 
genders all  manner  of  iufections  and  o£  loathsome 
diseases,  and  not  only  engenders  them,  but  feeds 
them,  and  thus  keeps  them  alive.  There  is  nothing 
wonderful  in  all  this,  if  we  consider,  but  for  one 
moment,  the  exhalations  from  the  lungs  are  poison- 
ous; that  is  to  say,  that  the  lungs  give  off  carbonic 
Boid  gas  (tt  deadly  poison),  which,  if  it  be  not  al- 
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lowed  to  escape  out  of  the  room,  must,  over  and 
over,  again  be  breathed.  That,  if  the  perspiration 
of  the  body  (which,  in  twenty-four  hours,  amounts 
to  two  or  three  pounds!)  be  not  permitted  to  escape 
out  of  the  apartment,  it  must  become  foetid — ^repug- 
nant to  the  nose,  sickening  to  the  stomach,  and  in- 
jurious to  the  health.  Oh,  how  often  the  nose  is 
a  sentinel,  and  warns  it&  owner  of  approaching 
danger! 

Verily  the  nose  is  a  sentinel!  The  Almighty 
has  sent  bad  smells  for  our  benefit  to  warn  us  of 
danger!  If  it  were  not  for  an  unpleasant  smell,  we 
should  be  constantly  running  into  destruction!  How 
often  we  hear  of  an  ignorant  person  using  disinfect- 
ants and  fumigations  to  deprive  drains  and  other 
horrid  places  of  their  odors ;  as  though,  if  the  place 
could  be  robbed  of  its  smell,  it  could  be  robbed  of 
its  danger!  Strange  infatuation!  No;  the  frequent 
Hushing  of  drains,  the  removal  of  nuisances,  clean- 
liness, a  good  scrubbing  of  soap  and  water,  sunshine 
and  the  air  and  winds  of  heaven,  are  the  best  disin- 
fectants in  the  world!  A  celebrated  and  eccentric 
lecturer  in  surgery — Abernethy — in  addressing  his 
class,  made  the  following  quaint  and  sensible  re- 
mark:— "Fumigations,  gentlemen,  are  of  essential 
importance ;  they  make  so  abominable  a  stink,  that 
they  compel  you  to  open  the  windows  and  admit  fresh 
air." 

It  is  doubtless,  then,  admirably  appointed  that 
we  are  able  to  detect  "  the  weU-defined  and  several 
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Btiska;"  tar  the  danger  is  not  in  them, — to  destroy 
the  Bmell  is  not  to  destroy  the  danger ;  certainly  noti 
The  right  way  to  do  away  with  the  danger  is  to  re- 
move the  cause,  and  the  eETect  will  cease;  Pushing  a 
sewer  ie  far  more  efficacious  than  disinfecting  one; 
soap  and  water  and  the  scrubing  brush,  and  sunshine 
and  thorough  ventilation,  each  and  all  are  far  mor& 
beneficial  than  either  permanganate  of  potash,  or 
chloride  of  zinc,  or  chloride  of  lime.  People,  now^ 
s-daya,  think  too  much  of  disinfectants,  and  too 
little  of  removal  of  causes;  they  think  too  much  ot 
artificial,  and  too  little  of  natural  means.  It  is  a 
Bad  mistake  to  lean  too  much  on,  and  to  trust  so 
much  to  man's  inventions! 

Not  only  is  the  nose  a  sentinel,  but  pain  is  a 
sentinel  "  The  sense  of  pain  is  necessary  to  out 
very  existence;  we  should,  if  it  were  not  for  pain, 
lie  constantly  falling  into  many  and  great  ami  griev- 
ous dangers ;"  we  should,  if  it  were  not  for  pain,  be 
running  into  the  fire  and  be  burned ;  we  should,  if  it 
were  not  for  pain,  swallow  hot  fluids  and  be  scalded; 
we  shotdd,  if  it  were  not  for  pain,  be  constantly 
letting  things  "  go  the  wrong  way,"  and  be  suffo- 
cated; we  should,  if  it  were  not  for  pain,  allow  for- 
eign substances  to  enter  the  eye,  and  be  blinded;  we 
should,  if  it  were  not  for  pain,  be  lulled  to  a  false 
security,  and  allow  disease  to  go  unchecked  and  un- 
attended, until  we  bad  permitted  the  time  to  pass  by 
when  remedies  were  of  little  or  no  avail.  Pain  is  a 
eentinel,  and  guards  us  from  danger;  pain  is  like  a 
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true  friend,  who  sometimes  gives  a  little  pain  to  saye 
a  greater  pain;  pain  sometimes  resembles  the  sur- 
geon's knife,  it  gives  pain  to  cure  pain ;  sense  of  pain 
is  a  blessed  provision  of  nature  and  is  designed 
for  the  protection,  preservation,  and  prolongation 
of  life! 

What  is  wanted,  now-a-days,  is  a  little  less 
theory,  and  a  great  deal  more  common  sense. 

Contagious  diseases  are  bred  and  fed  in  badly 
ventilated  houses.  Ill-ventilated  houses  are  hotbeds 
of  disease.  '*  A  small  basket  of  charcoal  should  be 
placed  in  the  room,  and  even  in  the  bed,  of  every 
invalid,  in  order  that  it  may  absorb  the  carbonic 
acid  gas  floating  in  the  air,  and  thus  rendering  the 
atmosphere  purer  and  more  wholesome."  Contagion 
is  subtle,  quick,  invisible,  and  inscrutable — ^tremend- 
ous in  its  efiPects ;  it  darts  its  poison  like  a  rattle- 
snake, and  instantly  the  body  is  infected,  and  the 
strong  giant  suddenly  becomes  as  helpless  as  the 
feeble  inf ailt 

Not  only  should  a  lady  look  well  to  the  ventila- 
tion of  her  house,  but  either  she  or  her  husband 
ought  to  ascertain  that  the  drains  are  in  good  and 
perfect  order,  and  that  the  privies  are  frequently 
emptied  of  their  contents,  and  that  neither  drain- 
fluid  nor  privy.fluid  communicates,  in  any  way 
whatever,  with  the  drinking-water  supply.  K  it, 
unfortunately,  should  do  so,  the  well  is  poisoned, 
breeding  pestilence,  and  filling  our  church-yards 
with  corpsea    Bad  drainage  and  overflowing  privies 
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are  fmitfol  sources  of  child-bed  fever,  of  gastric 
fever,  of  scarlatina,  of  diphtheria,  of  cholera,  and 
of  a  host  of  other  infectious,  and  contagious,  and 
dangerous  diseases.  It  is  an  abominal  practice  to 
allow  dirt  to  fester  near  human  habitations. 

Drain-poison  is  so  instantaneous  in  its  effects,  so 
subtle  in  its  operations,  so  deadly  in  its  conse- 
quences, so  untiring  in  Its  labors— working  both 
day  and  night — that  it  may  well  be  said  to  be  *Hhe 
pestilence  that  walketh  in  darkness,^'  and  ''the 
sickness  that  destroyeth  in  the  noon-day." 

A  lady  ought  to  look  well  to  the  purity  of  her 
well  water,  and  to  ascertain  that  no  drain  either 
enters  or  percolates,  or  contaminates  in  any  way 
whatever,  the  spring;  if  it  should  do  so,  disease, 
such  as  cholera,  or  diarrhoea,  or  dysentery,  or  diph- 
theria, or  scarlet  fever,  or  gastric  fever,  will,  one  or 
the  other,  as  a  matter  of  course,  ensue.  If  there  be 
the  slightest  danger  or  risk  of  drain  contamination, 
whenever  it  be  practicable,  let  the  drain  be  taken  up 
and  be  examined,  and  let  the  defect  be  carefully  rec- 
tified. When  it  be  impracticable  to  have  the  drain 
taken  up  and  examined,  then  let  the  water,  before 
drinking  it,  be  always  previously  boiled.  The 
boiling  of  the  water,  as  experience  teaches,  has  the 
power  either  of  destroying  or  of  making  innocuous 
the  specific  organic  fsBcal  life  poison,  which  propa- 
gates in  drain  contamination  the  diseases  above 
enumerated. 

The  water  from  the  drive  well  is  far  superior  to 
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water  from  the  old  pump- well :  the  water  from  the 
former  is  always  pure,  while  from  the  latter  it  is 
usually  most  impure, — it  is  oftentimes  little  better 
than  water  from  a  cesspool,  it  being  contaminated 
either  with  drainage  impurities,  with  fsecal  matter, 
or  with  water  from  land-springs.  I  should  adyise 
my  friends  who  are  about  building  houses,  to  sink 
the  drive  well,  and  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
antiquated  pump,  which  is  both  a  nuisance  and  a 
danger;  indeed,  the  pump-water  being  generally  im- 
pure,  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  diph- 
theria, of  scarlet  fever,  of  dysentery,  of  cholera,  and 
gastric  fever.  The  pump,  in  fifty  years  hence,  will 
be,  what  stage-coaches  are  now,  things  of  the  past — 
a  curiosity! 

NECESSITY  OP  OCCASIONAL   BEST. 

A  lady  who  is  pregnant  ought,  for  half  an  hour 
each  time,  to  lie  one  or  two  hours  every  day  on  the 
sofa.  This,  if  there  be  either  a  bearing-down  of  the 
womb,  or  if  there  be  a  predisposition  to  a  miscarri- 
age, will  be  particularly  necessary.  I  should  recom- 
mend this  plan  to  be  adopted  throughout  the  whole 
period  of  her  pregnancy;  in  the  early  months  to 
prevent  a  miscarriage,  and,  in  the  latter  months,  on 
account  of  the  increased  weight  and  size  of  the 
womb. 

The  modem  sofas  are  most  uncomfortable  to  lie 
upon:  they  are  not  made  for  comfort,  but,  like  many 
other  things  in  this  world,  for  show;   one  of  the 
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good,  old-fashioned  roomy  sofas,  then,  should  be 
selected  £or  the  purpose,  in  order  that  the  back  may 
be  properly  and  thoroughly  rested. 

There  is,  occasionally,  during  the  latter  months, 
a  difflcalty  in  lying  down^the  patient  feeling  as 
though,  every  time  she  makes  the  attempt,  she 
should  be  suffocated.  When  such  be  the  case,  she 
ought  to  rest  herself  upon  the  sofa,  and  be  propped 
up  with  cushions,  as  I  consider  rest  at  different 
periods  of  the  day  necessary  and  beneficial.  If 
there  be  any  dif^culty  in  lying  down  at  night,  a 
bed-reat,  veil  covered  with  pillows,  will  be  found  a 
great  comfori 

SLEEP. 

The  bed-room  of  a  pregnant  lady  ought,  if  prac- 
ticable, to  be  large  and  airy.  Particular  attention 
must  be  paid  to  the  vcnlilation.  The  chimney 
should  on  no  account  be  stopped,  The  door  and  the 
windows  ought  in  the  day-time  to  be  thrown  wide 
open,  and  the  bed-clothes  should  be  thrown  back, 
that  the  air  might,  before  the  approach  of  night, 
well  Tentilata  them.  Pure  air  and  a  frequent  change 
of  air  are  quite  necessary. 

The  bed  m\ist  not  be  loaded  with  clothes,  more 
especially  with  a  thick  ooverloi  If  the  weather  be 
cold,  let  an  extra  blanket  be  put  on  the  bed,  as  the 
perspiration  can  permeate  through  a  blanket  when  it 
can  not  through  a  thick  coverlet  The  knitted,  for 
the  summer,  are  the  best  kiud  of  coverlets,  as  they 
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allow  the  perspiration  from  the  body  to  esoape;  and 
the  eider-down,  for  the  winter,  as  they  are  light  and 
warm  and  ventilating. 

It  is  a  marvel  how  some  people,  with  four  or  five 
blankets,  and  with  thick  coverlet  on  bed,  can  sleep 
at  all;  their  skins  and  lungs  are  smothered  up,  and 
are  not  allowed  to  breathe,  for  the  skin  is  as  much 
a  breathing  apparatus  as  are  the  lungs  themselves. 
It  is  a  sad  mistake,  and  fraught  with  serious  conse- 
quences! 

The  bedroom,  at  night,  should  be  dark;  hence 
the  importance  of  either  shutters,  or  Venetian  blinds 
or  dark  blinds  impervious  to  light,  or  thick  curtains 
to  the  windows.  The  chamber,  too,  should  be  as 
far  removed  from  noise  as  possible — as  noise  is  an 
enemy  to  sleep.  The  room,  then,  should,  as  the  poet 
beautifully  expresses  it,  be  ''deaf  to  noise," ''and 
blind  to  lighi" 

A  lady  who  is  pregnant  is  sometimes  restless  at 
night — she  feels  oppressed  and  hot  The  best  rem- 
edies are:— (1.)  Scant  clothing  on  the  bed.  (2.) 
The  lower  sash  of  the  window,  during  the  summer 
months,  to  be  left  open  to  the  extent  of  six  or  eight 
inches,  and  during  the  winter  months,  to  the  extent 
of  two  or  three  inches;  provided  the  room  be  large, 
the  bed  be  neither  near  nor  under  the  window,  and 
the  weather  be  not  intensely  cold.  If  any  or  all  of 
these  latter  circumstances  occur,  then  (8)  the  win- 
dow to  be  closed  and  the  door  to  be  left  ajar  (the 
landing  or  the  skylight  window  at  the  top  of  the 
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house  being  left  open  all  eight,  and  the  door  being 
eeonred  from  intrusion  by  meana  of  s  door-chain).' 
(4.)  Attention  to  be  paid,  if  the  bowels  be  costive — 
but  not  otherwise — to  a  gentle  action  of  the  same. 
(5.)  An  abstemious  diet,  avoiding  etimulants  of  all 
kinds.  (6.)  Gentle  walking  exercise.  (7.)  Sponging 
the  body  every  morning — in  the  winter  with  tepid 
water,  and  in  the  summer  with  cold  water.  (8.) 
Clooling  fruits  in  summer  are  in  such  a  caee  very 
grateful  and  refreshing. 

A  pregnant  woman  sometimes  experiences  an  in- 
ability to  lie  down,  the  attempt  occasionally  produc- 
ing a  feeling  of  suffocation  and  foinlnesa  She 
oaght,  under  such  circumstances,  to  lie  on  a  bed- 
rest, which  must,  by  means  of  pillows,  be  mode  com- 
fortable, and  ahe  should  take,  every  night  at  bedtime, 
a  teaspoonful  of  sal-volatile  in  a  wine-glassfnl  of 
water. 

Fains  at  night,  dnring  the  latter  end  of  the  time, 
are  usually  frequent,  so  as  to  make  an  inexperienced 
lady  fancy  that  her  labor  was  commencing.  Little 
need  be  done ;  for  unless  the  pains  be  violent,  nature 
ought  not  to  be  interfered  with.  If  they  be  violent, 
application  should  be  made  to  a  doctor. 

A  pregnant  lady  must  retire  early  to  rest  She 
ought  to  be  in  bed  every  night  by  ten  o'clock,  and 
should  make  a  point  of  being  up  in  good  time  in  the 
morning,  that  she  may  have  a  thorough  ablution,  a 
stroll  in  tlie  garden,  and  an  early  breakfast;  and 
that  she  may  afterwards  take  a  short  walk  either  in 
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the  country  or  in  the  grounds  while  the  air  is  pure 
and  invigorating.  Bat  how  often,  more  especially 
when  a  lady  is  first  married,  is  an  opposite  plan 
adopted.  The  importance  of  bringing  a  healthy 
child  into  the  world,  if  not  for  her  own  and  her  has- 
band^s  sake,  should  induce  a  wife  to  attend  to  the 
above  remtirks. 

Although  some  ladies,  during  pregnancy,  are 
very  restless,  others  are  very  sleepy,  so  that  they 
can  scarcely,  even  in  the  day,  keep  their  eyes  open  ! 
Fresh  air.  exerciBe.  and  oLpation.  are  the  best 
remedies  for  keeping  them  awake,  and  the  best 
remedies  for  many  other  complaints  besides! 

CONSTIPATION. 

A  costive  state  of  the  bowels  is  common  in  preg- 
nancy ;  a  mild  aperient  is  therefore  occasionally  neces- 
sary. The  mildest  must  be  selected,  as  a  strong 
purgative  is  highly  improper,  and  even  dangerous. 

Let  me  urge  the  importance  of  a  lady,  during 
the  whole  period  of  pregnancy,  to  be  particular  as 
to  the  state  of  her  bowels,  as  costiveness  is  a  fruit- 
ful cause  of  painful,  of  tedious,  and  of  hard  labora 
It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  if  a  patient  who  suffers 
from  constipation  were  to  attend  more  to  the  regu- 
larity of  her  bowels,  difficult  cases  of  labor  would 
rarely  occur,  more  especially  if  the  simple  rules  of 
health  were  adopted,  such  as:  attention  to  diet — ^the 
patient  partaking  of  a  variety  of  food,  and  allowing 
the  farinaceous,  such  as  oatmeal,  and  the  vegetable 
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and  fruit  element,  to  preponderate;  the  drinking 
early  every  morning  of  coki  water;  the  taking  of 
exercise  in  the  open  air;  attendiug  to  her  household 
duties;  avoiding  excitement,  late  hours,  and  all 
fashionable  amusements;  and  visiting  the  water- 
closet  at  one  particular  hour  every  day — directly 
after  breakfast  being  the  beat  time  for  doing  so. 

"  A  little  iutelligent  care  will  generally  secure  a 
call  for  defecation  at  a  specified  time,  which  may  be 
established  to  suit  convenience  and  which,  ouce 
established,  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  except  for 
most  urgent  reasons.  The  number  of  evacuations 
per  day  will  vary  with  the  quality  and  amount  of 
food  consumed,  and  the  avocation  and  temperament 
of  the  person.  If  two  evacuations  each  day  is  the 
rule,  then  one  should  be  after  breakfast  and  the  sec- 
ond shortly  before  the  regular  retiring  hour  for  the 
night  There  are  tew  things  that  promote  good, 
sound,  refreshing  sleep,  like  a  thorough  emptying 
of  the  bowels  before  going  to  bed.  The  chances  for 
local  congestion  and  irritation  are  thus  greatly 
diminished;  besides,  irritation  of  brain,  reflex  in 
oharaoter,  causing  wakefulness  or  dreary  sleep,  is 
much  less  liable  to  occur  than  when  the  rectum  or 
lower  portion  of  the  colon  contains  fecal  matter.  If 
one  would  prevent  constipation  and  its  evils,  this 
practice  should  be  heeded;  and  if  one  would  cure 
constipation,  it  should  be  enforced  in  connection 
with  any  other  necessary  measures,  as  follows:  Gn 
to  tho   closet  at  the  appointed  hour,  sit  for  a  few 
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minutes,  gently  straining  to  e£Fect  a  passage.  The 
practice  of  forcing  an  evacuation  by  severe  muscular 
effort  is  all  wrong,  and  should  never  be  indulged. 
The  practice  of  sitting  long  at  stool  is  also  to  be 
condemned.  The  bowels  may  be  made  lazy  in  this 
way,  and  it  leads  to  waste  of  time  and  to  hemor- 
rhoids. If  not  successful,  go  till  the  next  day  at  the 
stated  hour  if  you  comfortably  can;  then  try  again, 
and  if  you  do  not  succeed,  take  an  enema  of  water 
sufficient  to  produce  the  desired  movement  The 
next  day  repeat  this  effort  at  the  given  time,  and  so 
continue." 

Many  a  pregnant  lady  does  not  leave  the  house 
— she  is  a  fixture.  Can  it,  then,  be  wondered  at  that 
costiveness  so  frequently  prevails?  Exercise  in  the 
fresh  air,  and  occupation,  and  household  duties,  are 
the  best  opening  medicines  in  the  world.  An  aperi- 
ent. Let  it  be  ever  so  judiciously  chosen,  is  apt,  after 
the  effect  is  over,  to  bind  up  the  bowels,  and  thus  to 
increase  the  evil.  Now,  nature's  medicines — exer- 
cise in  the  open  air,  occupation,  and  household  duties 
— on  the  contrary,  not  only  at  the  time  open  the 
bowels,  but  keep  up  a  proper  action  for  the  future: 
hence  their  inestimable  superiority. 

An  abstemious  diet,  where  the  bowels  are  costive, 
is  more  than  usually  desirable,  for  if  the  bowels  be 
torpid  a  quantity  of  food  will  only  make  them  more 
sluggish.  Overloaded  bowels  are  very  much  in  the 
same  predicament  as  an  overloaded  machine;  they 
are  both  hampered  in  their  action,  and  unable  to  do 
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their  work  properly,  and  consequently  become  clog- 
ged. Besides,  when  labor  comes  on,  a  loaded  state 
of  tlie  bowels  will  add  mach  to  a  lady's  sofferiags 
as  well  as  to  her  annoyance. 

"Cathartic  drugs  all  depend  for  effect  upon  a  cer- 
tain quality  they  possess  of  exciting  secretion  and 
peristaltic  activity.  Of  course  they  do  this  through 
the  nervous  system,  few,  if  any,  of  them  being  me- 
chanical in  their  action,  but  accomplishing  Ibeir  re- 
sults by  stimulating  the  nervous  system  to  extra 
effort  In  doing  this  they  necesBarily  exhaust  the 
source  of  supply;  for  the  tendency  of  all  stimula- 
tion is  to  induce  exhaustion  as  the  consequence  of 
unnatural  exhibitions  of  nervous  force.  Persona 
using  these  so-called  remedies — laxatives,  cathartics 
and  purgatives — thus  securing  the  movements  of  the 
boweU  in  the  present,  find  that  after  their  use,  it  ia 
more  difficult  to  secure  natural  passages,  and  that 
the  doses  must  bo  increased  to  produce  any  effect 
Meantime  the  continued  use  of  these  drugs  not  only 
exhausts  nervous  force,  but  often  creates  inflamma- 
tion of  mucous  surfaceB,  diatnrbing  digestion  and 
poisoning  the  blooii" 

An  excellent  remedy  for  the  oostiveness  of  preg- 
nancy is  an  enema,  either  of  warm  water  or  of  caa- 
tile  soap  and  water,  which  the  patient,  by  means  of 
a  self -injecting  enema-apparatus,  may  administer  to 
herself.  The  quantity  of  warm  water  to  be  used  is 
from  half  a  pint  to  a  pint;  the  proper  heat  is  the 
temperature  of  new  milk;  the  time   for  administer- 
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ing  it  is  early  in  the  morning.  The  advantages  of 
clysters  are,  they  never  disorder  the  stomach — ^they 
do  not  interfere  with  the  digestion — ^they  do  not 
irritate  the  bowels — they  are  given  with  the  greatest 
facility  by  the  patient  herself — and  they  do  not 
cause  the  slightest  pain.  If  an  enema  be  used  to 
open  the  bowels,  it  may  be  well  to  occasionally  give 
one  of  the  aperients  recommended  below  (especially 
the  Electuary  of  Figs,  Baisins  and  Senna),  in  order, 
if  there  be  costiveness,  to  ensure  a  thorough  clear- 
ance of  the  whole  of  the  bowels. 

The  best  aperients  are  honey,  stewed  prunes, 
stewed  rhubarb,  muscatel  raisins,  figs,  grapes,  roasted 
apples,  baked  pears,  stewed  Normandy  pippins, 
coffee,  brown-bread  and  treacle,  raw  Demerara 
sugar  (as  a  sweetner  of  the  food),  pure  oatmeal 
made  either  with  new  milk  or  with  water,  or  with 
equal  parts  of  milk  and  water,  castor  oil,  salad  oil 
and  compound  rhubarb  pills. 

A  teaspoonful  of  honey,  either  eaten  at  break- 
fast, or  dissolved  in  a  cup  of  tea,  wiU  frequently, 
comfortably  and  effectually  open  the  bowels. 

A  basin  of  thick,  pure  oatmeal  gruel,  or  of  patent 
entire  wheat  flour,  made  either  with  new  milk  or 
with  cream  and  water,  with  a  little  salt,  makes  an 
excellent  luncheon  or  supper  for  a  pregnant  lady; 
either  of  the  above  is  delicious,  wholesome,  nourish- 
ing and  aperienty  and  will  often  entirely  supersede 
the  necessity  of  giving  opening  medicine.  If  she 
perf er  sugar  to  salt,  let  raw  sugar  be  substituted  for 
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the  salt  The  occasional  substitution  of  coffee  for 
tea  at  breakfast  usually  acts  beneficially  on  the 
bowels. 

When  the  motions  are  hard,  and  when  the  bowels 
are  easily  acted  upon,  two,  or  three,  or  four  pills 
made  of  castile  soap  will  frequentiy  answer  the  pur- 
pose; and  if  they  will,  are  far  better  than  any  ordi- 
nary aperient     The  following  is  a  good  form: — 

Take  of— Castile  soap,  five  scmplee; 
Oil  of  Oarraway,  six  drops; 
To  make  twenty-four  pills.    Two,  or  three,  or  four  to  be  taken 
at  bedtime,  oooasionally. 

If  the  motions  continue  hard,  and  the  Soap  Pills 
be  not  sufficiently  active,  an  Electuary  of  Figs, 
Baisins  and  Senna*  will  be  found  serviceable — ^it 
being  gentle  in  operation  and  agreeable  in  taste. 
The  proper  quantity  for  the  purpose  will  be  that  of 
the  size  of  a  nutmeg,  or  more,  as  the  case  may  be, 
eaten  early  in  the  morning,  either  twice  or  three 
times  a  week. 

Castor  oil  in  pregnancy  is,  if  an  aperient  be 
necessary,  a  valuable  one.  Frequent  and  small  are 
preferable  to  occasional  and  large  doses. 

If  the  bowels  should  be  opened  once  every  day, 
it  would  be  the  height  of  folly  for  a  pregnant  lady 
to  take  either  castor  oil  or  any  ether  aperient     She 

*Take  of— Beet  Alexandria  Senna,  i>owdered,  one  onnoe; 
Best  figs,  two  onnoes; 
Best  I&isins  (stoned]!,  two  onnoes; 
All  chopped  very  fina    The  size  of  a  nutmeg  or  two  to  be 
eaten,  either  early  in  the  morning  or  at  bedtime. 
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ought  then  to  leave  her  bowels  undisturbed,  as  the 
less  medicine  she  takes  the  better.  If  the  bowels 
be  daily  and  properly  opened,  aperients  of  any  sort 
whatever  would  be  highly  injurious  to  her.  The  plan 
in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  is  to  leave  well  enough 
alone,  and  never  to  give  physic  for  the  sake  of  giv- 
ing it 

DISEASES   OP   PBEGNANOY. 

A  young  wife  is  usually  averse  to  consult  a  doc- 
tor concerning  several  trifling  ailments,  which  are, 
nevertheless,  in  many  cases,  both  annoying  and  dis- 
tressing. I  have,  therefore,  deemed  it  well  to  give 
a  brief  account  of  such  slight  ailments,  and  to  pre- 
scribe a  few  safe  and  simple  remedies  for  them.  I 
say  safe  and  simple^  for  active  medicines  require 
skilful  handling,  and,  therefore,  ought  not — unless 
in  certain  emergencies — to  be  used  except  by  a  doc- 
tor himself.  I  wish  it,  then,  to  be  distinctly  under- 
stood,  that  a  physician  ought,  in  all  serious  attacks, 
and  in  slight  ailments  if  not  quickly  relieved,  to  be 
called  in. 

MiLSCular  pains  of  the  abdomen — The  best  rem- 
edy for  which  usually  is,  an  abdominal  belt  con- 
structed for  pregnancy,  adjusted  to  fit  the  abdomen, 
and  made  with  proper  straps  and  buckles  to  accom- 
modate the  gradually  increasing  size  of  the  abdo- 
men. This  plan  often  affords  great  comfort  and 
relief;  indeed,  in  some  severe  cases,  such  belts  are 
indispensably  necessary. 
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Diarrhoea — ^Although  the  bowels  in  pregnancy 
are  generally  costive,  they  are  sometimes  in  an  op- 
posite state,  and  are  relaxed.  Now,  this  relaxation 
is  frequently  owing  to  their  having  been  too  much 
constipated,  and  nature  is  trying  to  relieve  itself  by 
purging.  Such  being  the  case,  a  patient  ought  to 
be  careful  how,  by  the  taking  of  chalk  and  of  as- 
tringents, she  interferes  with  the  relaxation.  The 
fact  is,  that  in  all  probability  there  is  something  in 
the  bowels  that  wants  coming  away,  and  nature  is  try- 
ing all  she  can  to  afford  relief.  Sometimes,  pro- 
vided she  is  not  unnecessarily  interfered  with,  she 
succeeds;  at  others  it  is  advisable  to  give  a  mild 
aperient  to  bring  it  away. 

When  such  is  the  case,  a  gentle  aperient,  such 
as  either  castor  oil,  or  tincture  of  rhubarb,  or  rhu- 
barb  and  magnesia,  ought  to  be  chosen.  If  castor 
oil,  a  teaspoonful  or  dessert-spoonful,  swimming  on 
a  Utae  new  milk,  will  generally  answer  the  purpose. 
If  tincture  of  rhubarb,  a  tablespoonful  in  two  of 
water.  If  rhubarb  and  magnesia  be  the  medicine 
selected,  then  a  few  doses  of  the  following  mixture 
will  usually  set  all  to  rights: — 

Take  of— Powdered  Turkey  Bhnbarb,  half  a  draohm; 
Garbonate  of  Magneeia,  one  drachm; 
Essence  of  Gtinger,  one  drachm; 
Oompoond  Tincture  of  Gardamons,  half  an  ounce; 
Peppermint  Water,  five  ounces  and  a  half; 
Two  table-spoonfuls  of  the  mixture  to  be  taken  three  times  a 
day,  first  Bhakingr  the  bottle. 

The  diet  ought  to  be  simple,  plain  and  nourish- 
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ing,  and  should  consist  of  beef-tea,  of  chicken- 
broth,  of  arrow-root,  and  of  well-made  and  well- 
boiled  oatmeal  grueL  Meat  ought  not  to  be  eaten; 
and  stimulants  of  all  kinds  must  be  avoided. 

If  the  diarrhoea  be  attended  with  pain  in  the 
bowels,  a  flannel  bag  filled  with  hot  table-salt,  and 
then  applied  to  the  part  affected,  will  afford  great 
relief.  A  hot  water  bag,  too,  in  a  case  of  this  kind, 
is  a  great  comfort*  The  patient  ought,  as  soon  as 
the  diarrhoea  has  disappeared,  gradually  to  return 
to  her  usual  diet,  provided  it  be  plain,  wholesome 
and  nourishing.  She  should  pay  particular  atten- 
tion to  keeping  her  feet  warm  and  dry;  and,  if  she 
be  much  subject  to  diarrhoea,  she  ought  to  wear 
around  her  bowels,  and  next  to  her  skin,  a  broad 
flannel  belly-band. 

"j^idgrete." — A  pregnant  lady  sometimes  suffers 
severely  from  **fidgets;"  it  generally  affects  her  feet 
and  legs,  especially  at  night,  so  as  entirely  to  destroy 
her  sleep;  she  can  not  lie  still;  she,  every  few  min- 
utes, moves,  tosses,  and  tumbles  about — first  on  one 
side,  then  on  the  other.  Althqugh  '^dgets''  is  not 
at  all  dangerous,  and  might  seem  a  trifling  com- 


*  The  hot-water  bag,  or  bottle,  as  it  is  sometiines  oalled,  is 
composed  of  vulcanized  india-rabber,  and  is  made  purposely  to 
hold  yery  hot  water.  The  bag:  ought  not  to  be  more  than  half 
filled  with  water,  as  it  will  then  letter  adapt  itself  to  the  shai^e 
of  the  bowels.  The  water  mnst  be  hot,  but  not  boiling  hot;  if 
it  shonld  be  very  hot,  the  bag  ought  to  be  wrapped  in  flanneL 
It  is  a  most  delightful  stomach  warmer  ana  comforter,  and 
should,  where  there  is  a  family,  be  in  every  house.  One  great 
advantage  of  it  is,  that  in  a  few  minutes  it  is  ready  for  uaa 
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plaint,  yet,  if  it  be  trifling,  it  is  very  annoying  and 
destmctivey  both  to  peace  and  comfort,  making  the 
sufferer  arise  from  her  bed  in  the  morning,  unre- 
freshed  for  the  remainder  of  the  day;  indeed,  more 
tired  than  when,  the  night  before,  she  sought  her 
pillow. 

The  causes  of  ''fidgets^'  are  a  heated  state  of  the 
blood;  an  irritable  condition  of  the  nervous  system, 
prevailing  at  that  particular  time. 

The  treatment  of  "fidgets"  consists  of: — sleeping 
in  a  well-ventilated  apartment,  with  either  window  or 
door  open — if  the  latter,  the  door  secured  from  in- 
trusion by  means  of  a  door-chain;  sleeping  on  a 
hair  mattress,  taking  care  that  the  bed  be  not  over- 
loaded with  clothes;  a  thorough  ablution  of  the 
whole  body  every  morning,  and  a  good  washing  with 
cold  water  of  face,  neck,  chest,  arms  and  hands 
every  night;  shunning  hot  and  close  rooms;  taking 
plenty  of  out-door  exercise;  living  on  a  bland,  nour- 
ishing, but  not  rich  diet;  avoiding  meat  suppers, 
and  substituting,  in  lieu  thereof,  either  a  cupful  of 
arrowroot,  made  with  milk,  or  of  well-boiled  oat- 
meal gruel;  eschewing  stimulants  of  all  kinds; 
drinking  for  breakfast  and  tea,  black  tea,  instead  of 
coffee;  and  taking  a  dose  of  the  following  drops,  as 
prescribed  below,  in  water:— 

Take  of — Compound  Spirits  of  Lavender,  one  drachm; 

Aromatic  Spirits  of  Ammonia,  eleven  drachms: 
A  teaaponfal  of  the  drops  to  be  taken  every  night  at  bedtime, 
and  repeated  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  if  necessary,  in  a 
wine-glassful  of  water. 

7 
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If  a  lady,  during  the  night,  have  "  the  fidgets,'* 
she  should  get  out  of  bed ;  take  a  short  walk  up  and 
down  the  room;  drink  half  a  tumblerful  of  cold 
water;  empty  her  bladder;  turn  her  pillow,  so  as 
to  have  the  cold  side  next  the  head;  and  then  lie 
down  again;  and  the  chances  are  that  she  will  now 
fall  to  sleep. 

If  during  the  day  she  have  "the  fidgets,"  a  ride 
in  an  open  carriage ;  or  a  stroll  in  the  gtirden,  or  in 
the  fields;  or  a  little  housewifery,  will  do  her  good, 
as  there  is  nothing  like  fresh  air,  exercise,  and  occu- 
pation, to  drive  away  "  the  fidgets."  It  is  generally 
those  who  have  nothing  to  do  who  have  "the 
fidgets ;"  the  poor  woman  who  has  to  work  for  her 
daily  bread  does  not  know  what  "the  fidgets"  mean. 
Here  again  we  see  the  value  of  occupation — of  hav- 
ing plenty  to  do!  But  idleness  is  criminal,  and  de- 
serves punishment,  as  it  assuredly  is,  and  always 
will  be  punished! 

Heartburn  is  a  common  and  often  a  distressing 
symptom  of  pregnancy.  The  acid  producing  the 
heartburn  is  frequently  much  increased  by  an  over- 
loaded stomach.  The  patient  labors  under  the  mis- 
taken notion  that,  as  she  has  two  to  sustain,  she 
requires  more  food  during  this  than  at  any  other 
time;  she  consequently  is  induced  to  take  more  than 
her  appetite  demands,  and  more  than  her  stomach 
can  digest;  hence  heartburn,  indigestion,  etc.,  are 
caused,  and  her  unborn  babe,  as  well  as  herself,  ia 
thereby  weakened. 
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An  abstemious  diet  ought  to  be  strictly  observed 
Great  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  quality  of  the 
food;  greens,  pastry,  hot-buttered  toast,  melted  but- 
ter, and  everything  that  is  rich  and  gross,  ought  to 
be  carefully  avoided. 

Either  a  teaspoonful  of  heavy  calcined  magnesia, 
or  half  a  teaspoonful  of  carbonate  of  soda — the 
former  to  be  preferred  if  there  be  constipation- 
should  occasionally  to  be  taken  in  a  wine-glassful  of 
warm  water.  If  these  do  not  relieve — the  above  di- 
rections as  to  diet  having  been  strictly  attended  to 
— the  following  mixture  ought  to  be  tried: — 

Take  of — Sesqnicarbonate  of  Ammonia^  half  a  drachm; 

Bicarbonate  of  Soda;  a  drachm  and  a  half; 

Water,  eight  ounces: 
To  make  a  mixture. — Two  tablespoonfnls  to  be  taken  twice  or 
three  times  a  day,  until  relief  be  obtained. 

Chalk  is  sometimes  given  in  heartburn,  but  as  it 
produces  costiveness,  it  ought  not  in  such  a  case  to 
be  used. 

K  costiveness  accompany  the  heartburn,  the 
heavy  calcined  magnesia  ought,  as  above  recom- 
mended, to  be  taken  in  lieu  of  either  carbonate  of 
soda  or  of  the  above  mixture:  the  dose  being  a  tea- 
spoonful mixed  in  a  wine-glassful  of  water.  The 
heavy  calcined  magnesia  is  preferable  to  the  light 
carbonate  of  magnesia, — it  mixes  smoother  and  bet- 
ter in  the  water,  and  is  therefore  more  pleasant  to 
take;  moreover,  it  is  stronger — twice  as  strong  as 
the  light  carbonate  of  magnesia:  it  not  only  relieves 
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the  heartburn,  bat  acts  gently  and  pleasantly  on  the 
bowels. 

Water-brash. — A  patient,  in  early  pregnancy, 
oftentimes  suffers  from  water-brash;  indeed,  it  some- 
times  accompanies  heartburn  and  morning  sickness, 
and  when  it  does,  is  very  harrassing  and  distressing. 
Water-brash  consists  of  a  constant  eructation  of  a 
thin  watery  fluid  into  the  mouth — sometimes  in  very 
large  quantities.  The  flaid  is  generally  as  thin  and 
clear  as  pure  water — putting  on,  indeed,  very  much 
the  appearance  of  water;  occasionally  it  is  acid;  at 
other  times,  it  is  perfectly  tasteless.  Now,  this 
water-brash  frequently  leaves  after  the  patient  has 
quickened;  at  other  times,  it  continues  during  the 
whole  period  of  pregnancy,  more  especially  if  the 
patient  be  dyspeptic.  The  best  remedies  for  water- 
brash  are  charcoal  biscuits — one  should  be  eaten  at 
any  time  the  patient  is  suffering  from  the  flow  of 
water.  If  the  fluid  of  the  water-brash  be  acid,  then 
the  mixture  I  have  recommended  for  Heartburn  will 
be  found  very  serviceable:  a  dose  of  the  mixture 
should  be  taken  three  times  a  day,  and  a  charcoal 
biscuit  should  be  eaten  between  times. 

Wind  in  the  stomach  and  bowels  is  a  frequent 
reason  why  a  pregnant  lady  can  not  sleep  at  night 
The  two  most  frequent  causes  of  flatulence  are  (1) 
the  want  of  walking  exercise  during  the  day,  and 
(2)  the  eating  a  hearty  supper,  just  before  going  to 
bed,  at  night.  Tlie  remedies  are,  of  course,  in  each 
instance,  self-evident     It  is  folly  in  either  case  to 
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give  medicines,  when  avoidance  of  the  cause  is  the 
only  right  and  proper  remedy.  How  much  pbyaio 
might  be  dispensed  with  if  people  would  only  take 
nature  and  common  sense  for  their  guides ;  bat  no, 
they  would  rather  take  a  piU^it  is  less  trouble! — 
than  walk  a  mile;  they  would  prefer  a  hearty  meat 
supper  to  sweet  and  refreshing  sleep!  What  extraor- 
dinary tastea  some  persons  have!  Luxury  and  self- 
iudolgence  are,  alaa!  the  crying  evils  of  the  day. 

Piles  are  a  common  attendant  upon  pregnancy. 
They  are  email,  soft,  spongy,  dark-rod  ttimors— en- 
larged veins — about  the  size  either  of  a  bean  or  of 
a  cherry— they  are  enmetimea  as  large  as  a  walnut 
— and  are  either  within  or  around  the  fundament; 
they  are,  then,  according  to  their  situation,  called 
either  internal  or  external  piles — they  may  be  either 
blind  or  bh'cding.  If  the  latter,  blood  may  be  seen 
to  exude  from  them,  and  blood  will  come  away  every 
time  the  patient  has  a  stool;  hence  the  patient  ought 
to  be  as  quick  as  possible  over  relieving  the  bowels, 
and  should  not  at  such  times  sit  one  moment  longer 
than  is  absolutely  necessary. 

When  the  pile  or  piles  are  very  large,  they  some- 
times, more  especially  when  she  has  a  motion,  drag 
down  a  portion  of  the  bowel  which  adds  much  to  her 
sufferings.  If  the  bowel  should  protrude,  it  ought, 
by  means  of  the  index-finger,  to  be  immediately  and 
carefully  returned,  taking  care,  in  order  that  it  may 
not  scratch  the  bowel,  that  the  nail  be  cut  close. 

Piles  are  very  painful  and  are  exceedingly  sore. 
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and  caaee  great  annoyance,  and  frequently  oontinaei 
notwithstanding  proper  and  judicious  treatment, 
during  the  whole  period  of  pregnancy. 

A  patient  is  predisposed  to  piles  from  the  womb 
pressing  upon  the  blood-vessels  of  the  fundament 
They  are  excited  into  action  by  her  neglecting  to 
keep  her  bowels  gently  opened,  or  by  diarrhoea,  or 
from  her  taking  too  strong  purgatives,  especially 
pills  containing  either  aloes  or  colocynth,  or  both. 

If  the  piles  be  inflamed  and  painful,  they  ought, 
by  means  of  a  sponge,  to  be  well  fomented  three  times 
a  day,  and  for  half  an  hour  each  time,  with  hot 
camomile  and  poppy-bead  tea;*  and  at  bed-time  a 
hot  white-bread  poultice  should  be  applied. 

Every  time  after  and  before  the  patient  has  a 
motion,  she  had  better  well  anoint  the  piles  and  the 
fundament  with  the  following  ointment: — 

Take  of— Camphor  (powdered  by  means  of  a  few  drops  of 
Spirits  of  Wine)  one  draohm; 
Prepared  Lard,  two  ounces; 
Mix,  to  make  an  ointment. 

If  there  be  great  irritation  and  intense  pain,  let 
some  very  hot  water  be  put  into  a  close  stool,  and  let 
the  patient  sit  over  it  ''In  piles  attended  with 
great  irritation  and  pain,  much  relief  is  often  ob- 
tained by  sitting  over  the  steam  of  hot  water  for 


*  Take  fonr  poppy-heads  and  four  ounces  of  camomile  blows, 
and  boil  them  m  four  pints  of  water  for  half  an  hour,  to  make 
the  fomentation,  which  should  then  be  strained,  and  made  quit* 
hot  in  a  saucepan  when  required. 
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fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  and  immediately  applying 
a  warm  bread-and-milk  poultice.  These  measures 
should  be  repeated  five  or  six  times  a  day. 

If  the  heat  is  not  great,  and  the  pain  be  not  in- 
tense, the  following  ointment  will  be  found  effica- 
cious:— 

Take  of — Ppwdered  Opium,  one  scruple; 

Camphor  ( powdered  by  means  of  a  few  drops  of 

Spirits  of  Wine),  half  a  drachm; 
Powdered  Galls,  one  drachm; 
Spermaceti  Ointment,  three  drachms: 

Mix. — The  ointment  to  be  applied  to  the  piles  three  times  a  day 

« 

If  the  heat  and  pain  be  gt*eat,  the  following  lini- 
ment will  be  found  useful: — 

Take  of— French  Brandy, }     .  „^,  Uoi#  ««  y>«^^. 
Glycerine,  j  ^'  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^™^- 

Mix. — The  liniment  to  be  frequently  applied,  by  means  of  a 

camePs  hair  pencil,  to  the  piles,  first  shaking  the  bottle. 

The  bowels  ought  to  be  kept  gently  and  regularly 
opened,  either  by  taking  every  momiDg  one  or  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  compound  confection  of  senna,  or  by 
a  dose  of  the  following  electuary: — 

Take  of— Sublimed  Sulphur,  half  an  ounce; 
Powdered  Ginger,  half  a  drachm; 
Cream  of  Tartar,  half  an  ounce; 
Oonfection  of  Senna,  one  ounce; 
Simple  Syrup,  a  sufficient  quantity; 
One  or  two  teaspoonfuls  to  be  takes  early  every  rooming. 

An  electuary,  composed  of  chopped  figs,  raisins, 
and  senna,*  in  a  case  of  piles,  is  another  admirable 

*  A  formula  foi*  chopped  figs,  raisins  and  senna  will  be  found 
an  page  93. 
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remedy  for  opening  the  bowels;  it  softens  the 
motions,  and  is  gentle  in  its  operation,  and  is,  more- 
over, agreeable  to  take.  A  piece,  the  size  of  a  nut- 
meg, or  more,  may,  early  every  or  every  other  morn- 
ing, be  eaten. 

Magnesia  and  milk  of  sulphur  is  an  excellent 
remedy  for  the  piles: — 

Taieof^arbonate^ofMagneeU.  }  of  each  three  drachm-: 

Mix. — To  make  nine  powders.  One  to  be  taken  early  every,  or 
every  other  morning,  mixed  in  half  a  cupful  of  milk. 

Eemember,  in  these  cases,  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
the  motions  in  a  softened  state,  as  hard  lumps  of 
stool  would,  in  passing,  give  intense  pain. 

If  the  confection  of  senna  and  the  electuary  of 
figs,  raisins,  and  senna,  and  the  other  remedies,  do 
not  act  sufficiently,  it  may  be  well  to  give,  once  or 
twice  a  week,  a  teaspoonf ul  or  a  desert-spoonful  of 
castor  oil. 

In  piles,  if  they  be  not  much  inflamed,  and  pro- 
vided there  be  constipation,  a  pint  of  tepid  water, 
administered  early  every  morning  as  an  enema,  will 
be  found  serviceabla  Oare  and  gentleness  ought, 
of  course,  to  be  observed  in  introducing  the  enema- 
pipe  (but  which  only  requires  ordinary  care),  in  or- 
der  not  to  press  unduly  on  the  surrounding  piles. 

The  patient  ought  to  lie  down  frequently  in  the 
day.  She  will  derive  great  comfort  from  sitting 
either  on  an  air-cushion  or  on  a  water-cushion  about 
half-filled  with  water,  placed  on  the  chair;  for  some- 
times she  is  unable  to  sit  on  an  ordinary  seat 
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In  piles,  the  patient  ought  to  lira  on  a  plain, 
"  DouriBbiDg,  simple  diet,  but  should  avoid  all  utimu- 
lants;  any  fond  or  beverage  that  will  inflame  the 
blood  will  likewise  inflanie  the  piles. 

Piles  in  pregnancy  are  frequently  troublesome, 
and  sometimes  resist  all  treatment  until  the  patient 
_^.iB  confined,  when  they  generally  get  well  of  thera- 
;  but  still  "the  remedies  recommended  above 
1,  even  if  they  do  not  effect  a  cure,  usually  afford 
t  relief. 

Swollen  legsfrom  enlarged  reins  (varicose veins.) 
—The  veins  are  frequently  much  enlarged  and  dis- 
tended, causing  the  legs  to  be  greatly  swollen  and 
very  painful,  preventing  the  patient  from  taking 
proper  walking  exercise.  Swollen  legs  are  owing  to 
lihe  pressure  of  the  womb  upon  the  blood-vessels 
Women  who  have  had  large  families  are 
ixQore  liable  than  others  to  varicose  veins.  If  a  laily 
marry  late  in  lite,  or  if  she  be  very  heavy  in  her 
pregnancy — carying  the  child  low  down — she  is 
more  likely  to  have  the  veins  so  distend. 

The  best  plan  will  be  for  her  to  wear  an  elastic 
silk  stocking,  which  ought  to  be  made  on  purpose 
for  her,  in  order  that  it  may  properly  fit  the  log  and 
foot.  It  will  draw  on  like  a  common  stocking.  She 
ought  to  wear  a  gniize  stocking  nest  to  the  skin,  and 
the  elastic  stocking  over  it,  as  the  ganzo  stocking  can 
then,  from  time  to  time,  be  washed,  as  can  likewise 
the  foot  and  leg.  Moreover,  tlie  gauze  stocking  will 
be  more  comfortable  next  the  akin  than  the  elastic 
■toddng. 
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If  the  varicose  veins  should  be  more  painful,  she 
had  better  apply  to  a  physician,  as  it  may  be  neces- 
sary, in  such  a  case,  to  have  them  enveloped  in  mild 
plasters,  and  then  rolled. 

If  the  feet  and  limbs  be  cold  as  well  as  swollen, 
a  domette  bandage,  two  inches  and  a  half  wide  and 
eight  yards  long,  nicely  applied  to  each  leg,  from 
the  toes  to  the  knee,  will  be  found  a  great  comfort. 
One  great  advantage  that  domette  has  over  calico  is, 
that  it  will  keep  in  its  place  for  days,  while  calico  will 
be  loose  in  an  hour  or  two. 

Stretching  of  the  skin  of  the  abdomen  is  fre- 
quently, especially  in  a  first  pregnancy,  distressing, 
from  the  soreness  it  causes.  The  best  remedy  is  to 
rub  the  bowels,  every  night  and  morning,  with  warm 
camphorated  oil,  and  to  apply  a  broad  flannel  belt, 
which  should  be  put  on  moderately  but  comfortably 
tight  The  belt  ought  to  be  secured  in  its  situation 
by  means  of  properly  adjusted  tapes. 

If  the  skin  of  the  abdomen^  from  the  violent 
stretching,  be  cra<^ked,  the  patient  had  better  dress 
the  part  aflfected,  every  night  and  morning,  with 
equal  parts  of  simple  cerate  and  of  lard — lard  vdth- 
out  salt — well  mixed  together,  spread  on  lint;  which 
ought  to  be  kept  in  its  place  by  means  of  a  broad 
bandage,  similar  to  the  one  used  in  confinementd, 
and  which  is  described  in  a  subsequent  paragraph 
(^Bandage  after  Confinements). 

Pendulous  abdomen. — A  lady  sometimes,  from 
sing  at  these  times  unusually  large,  suffers  severely ; 
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SO  mach  bo,  that  she  oannot,  without  experiencing 
great  incouvenienee,  move  about  This,  where  a 
patient  is  stont,  and  where  she  has  had  a  large  fam- 
ily of  children,  is  more  likely  to  occur,  and  espec- 
ially if  ahe  have  neglected  proper  bandaging  after 
her  previous  confinements. 

She  ought,  in  such  a  cose,  to  procure,  from  a 
surgical  instrument  maker,  an  elastic  abdominal  belt, 
which  will,  without  undue  pressing  on  the  abdomen, 
be  a  support  It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  the  belt 
made  either  to  lace  behind  or  with  straps  and  buckles, 
in  order  to  accommodate  the  abdomen  to  its  gradu- 
ally increasing  size. 

If  ehe  be  delicate,  and  if  she  have  a  languid 
circulation,  she  ought,  instead  of  the  elastic  belt,  to 
apply  a  broad  Sannel  band,  which  should  go  twice 
round  the  bowels,  and  must  be  put  on  moderately 
and  comfortably  tight 

The  patient,  before  (he  approach  of  labor,  ought 
to  take  particular  care  to  have  the  bowels  aenily 
opened,  as,  during  that  time,  a  costive  state  of  them 
greatly  increases  her  sufferings,  and  lengthens  the 
period  of  her  labor.  I  say  a  gcnfle  action  is  all  that 
is  necessary;  a  violent  one  would  do  more  harm  than 


Toothache  is  a  frequent  complaint  of  pregnancy; 
I  wish  to  caution  my  gentle  reader  not  to  have,  dur- 
ing the  time  she  is  enceinte,  a  tooth  extracted;  i 
carriage  or  premature  labor  has  frequently  followed 
the  extraction  of  a  tooth.     It  is  necessary  that  this 
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advice  should  be  borne  in  mind,  as  the  pain  is  some- 
times so  excruciating  as  to  cause  the  sufferer  to  seek, 
at  all  hazards,  speedy  relief  by  extraction.  Tooth- 
ache is  both  worrying  and  wearying,  and  is,  to  all 
sufferers,  most  trying  to  the  patience. 

If  the  tooth  is  decayed,  the  hollow  ought  to  be 
be  filled  with  cotton  wool,  soaked  either  in  oil  of 
cloves,  or  in  equal  parts  of  oil  of  cloves  and  of 
chloroform,  and  which  should  be  frequently  renewed; 
or  with  what  I  have  found  an  excellent  remedy,  a 
little  alum  dissolved  in  chloroform*  A  bit  of  cot- 
ton wool  placed  in  the  ear  of  the  affected  side,  will 
oftentimes  relieve  the  toothache  arising  from  a  de- 
cayed tooth.  This  simple  remedy  ought  always  to 
be  tried  before  resorting  to  more  active  treatment. 
If  the  above  remedies  do  not  relieve,  soak  a  small 
ball  of  cotton  wool  in  chloroform,  and  insert  it  inside 
the  ear,  and  let  it  remain  there  until  the  pain  be  re- 
lieved ;  let  it  be  from  time  to  time  renewed.  I  have 
frequently  found  the  above  plan  in  toothache  most 
efficacious,  and  to  afford  relief  when  other  means 
have  failed. 

Creasote  (spirits  of  tar)  is  sometimes  applied, 
but  of  all  remedies  it  is  the  worst  for  the  purpose. 
I  have  known  it,  when  thus  used,  to  severely  injure 
and  decay  the  whole  of  the  remaining  teeth;  one 
case  in  particular  I  remember,  of  a  gentleman  who, 
by  the  frequent  use  of   creasote,  for  the  relief  of 

^^fTen  grains  of  powdered  alum  to  half  an  ounoe  of  ohlorofoziii. 
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toothaohe,  lost  the  whole  of  his  teeth!  Not  only  so, 
but  creosote  applied  to  a  tooth,  has  been  known  to 
cause  death. 

If  the  teeth  be  not  decayed,  especially  if  the 
stomach  be  disordered,  let  au  aperieDt  be  taken. 
The  state  of  the  bowels  ought  always  to  be  attended 
to,  as  toothache  ia  frequently  relieved,  and  where 
the  tooth  ia  not  decayed,  cured  by  a  dose  of  open- 
ing medicine.  Let  the  sidtjB  of  the  face  be  well 
fomented  with  hot  camomile  and  poppy-head  tea, 
and  let  a  piece  of  bread  (but  not  crumbled  bread), 
be  soaked  for  five  minutes  in  boiling  milk,  and  be 
frequently  placed  inside  the  mouth,  between  the 
cheek  and  gum;  and  let  a  large  hot  bread  poultice 
be  applied  at  bed-time  to  the  side  of  the  face. 

If  the  al)ove  does  not  have  the  desired  effect,  a 
piece  of  brown  paper,  the  size  of  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  soaked  in  brandy,  and  then  well  peppered 
with  black  pepper,  should  be  applied  outside  the 
cheek,  oyer  the  part  affected,  and  kept  on  for  several 
hours.  It  ought,  from  time  to  time,  to  be  renewed. 
This  simple  and  old-fashioned  remedy  will  some- 
times afford  great  reliet  It  is  in  these  cases  pre- 
ferable to  a  mustard  poultice,  as  it  is  less  painful, 
and  neither  blisters,  nor  injures  the  skin. 

If  the  pepper  plaster  does  not  afford  relief,  a 
ginger  plaster  should  be  tried: — 

Take  of-Po»dered  atoger,  j  ^,  ^^^  ^^^  table-spoonful; 
Water,  n  euffirieut  quFuititf ; 
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To  be  well  mixed  together,  adding  the  water  drop  by  drop 
(stirring  it  the  while)  until  it  be  of  the  oonsistenoe  of  paste. 
Let  it  be  applied  outside  the  cheek,  and  let  it  remain  on  until 
the  pain  be  relieved. 

If  the  tooth  be  not  decayed,  and  if  the  pain  of 
the  face  be  more  of  a  neuralgic  (tic-douloureux) 
character,  the  following  pills  will  frequently  afford 
great  relief: — 

Take  of — Sulphate  Quinine,  twenty-four  grains; 

Powdered  Extract  of  Liquorice,  six  grains; 
Treacle,  a  sufficient  quantity; 
To  make  twelve  pills.    One  to  be  taken  three  times  a  day. 

The  teeth,  in  pregnancy,  are  very  apt  to  decay; 
have  known  several  patients,  each  of  whom  has  lost 
a  tooth  with  every  child! 

Morning  sickness. — It  is  said  to  be  **  morning," 
as  in  these  cases,  unless  the  stomach  be  disordered, 
it  seldom  occurs  during  any  other  part  of  the  day. 
Morning  sickness  may  be  distinguished  from  the 
sickness  of  a  disordered  stomach  by  the  former  oc- 
curring only  early  in  the  morning,  on  the  first  sitting 
up  in  bed,  the  patient,  during  the  remainder  of  the 
day,  feeling  quite  free  from  sickness,  and  generally 
being  able  to  eat  and  relish  her  food,  as  though 
nothing  ailed  her. 

Morning  sickness  begins  early  in  the  morning, 
with  a  sensation  of  nausea,  and  as  soon  as  she  rises 
from  bed  she  feels  sick  and  retches:  and  sometimes, 
but  not  always,  vomits  a  little  sour,  watery,  glairy 
fluid;  and  occasionally,  if  she  have  eaten  the  night 
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reviouBly  heartily  at  sapper,  the  contents  of  the 
^tomach  are  ejected.  She  then  feels  all  right  again, 
Lnd  is  usually  ready  for  her  breakfast,  which  she 
»ta  with  her  usual  relish.  Many  ladies  have  better 
Appetites  during  pregnancy  than  at  any  other  period 
wf  their  lives. 

The  sickness  of  a  disordered  stomach  niiaccom- 
paiiied  with  pregnancy  may  be  distinguished  from 
morning  sickueas  by  the  former  continuing  during 
the  whole  day,  by  the  appetite  remaining  baii  after 
ihe  morning  has  passed,  by  a  disagreeable  taste  in 
mouth,  and  by  the  tongue  being  generally 
•  furred.  Moreover,  in  such  a  case,  there  is  usually 
much  flatulence.  The  patient  not  only  feels,  but 
looks,  billions. 

If  the  stomach  be  disordered  during  pregnancy, 
there  will,  of  course,  be  a  complication  of  the  symp- 
toms, and  the  morning  sickness  may  become  both 
f  and  night  sioknesB.     Proper  means  ought  then 
be  employed  to  rectify  the  disordered  stomach, 
the  patient  will  soon  have  only  the  morning 
:nesB  to  contend  against;  which  latter,  after  she 
quickened,    will   generally   leave   of    its    own 
joord. 

Morning  sickness  is  frequently  a  distressing,  al- 

1  not  a  dangerous,  complaint.     It  is  only  dis- 

'tressing   while  it   lasts,    for   after   the  stomach    is 

unloaded,  the  appetite    generally  returns,  and  the 

patient  usually  feels,  until  the  next  morning,  quite 

1  again,  when  she  has  to  go  through  tlio  same 
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process  as  before.  It  occurs  both  in  the  early  and 
the  latter  months  of  pregnancy;  more  especially 
during  the  former,  up  to  the  period  of  quickening, 
at  which  time  it  usually  ceases.  Morning  sickness 
is  frequently  the  first  harbinger  of  pregnancy,  and 
is  looked  upon  by  many  ladies  who  have  had  chil- 
dren as  a  sure  and  certain  sign.  Morning  sickness 
does  not  always  occur  in  pregnancy;  some  women, 
at  such  times,  are  neither  sick  nor  sorry. 

A  good  way  to  relieve  it  is  by  taking,  before  ris- 
ing in  the  morning^  a  cup  of  strong  coflPee.  If  this 
should  not  have  the  desired  effect,  she  ought  to  try 
an  effervescing  draught:- 

Take  of— Bicarbonate  of  Potash,  one  draohm  and  a  half; 
Water,  eight  ounces: 
Two  tablespoonfuls  of  this  mixture  to  be  taken  with  one  of 
lemon-juice  every  hour,  whilst  effervescing,  until  relief  be 
obtained. 

Sometimes,  until  the  whole  contents  of  the  stom- 
ach be  brought  up,  she  had  better,  when  such  be  the 
case,  drink  plentifully  of  warm  water,  in  order  to 
encourage  free  vomiting.  Such  a  plan,  of  course,  is 
only  advisable  when  the  morning  sickness  is  ohsti- 
note,  and  when  the  treatment  recommended  above 
has  failed  to  afford  relief. 

The  morning  sickness,  during  the  early  months, 
is  caused  by  sympathy  between  the  stomach  and  the 
womb;  and  during  the  latter  months  by  pressure  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  womb  against  the  stomach.  As 
we  can  not  remove  the  sympathy  and  the  pressure. 
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we  can  not  always  relieve  the  sickness  i  the  patient, 
therefore,  is  sometimeB  obliged  to  bear  with  the  an- 
noyance. 

The  bowels  ought  to  be  kept  gently  opened, 
either  by  a  dose  of  electnaiy  of  figs,  raisins,  and 
senna,  or  by  a  Seidlitz  powder,  taken  early  in  the 
morning,  or  by  one  or  two  compound-rhubarb  pills 
at  bed-time,  or  by  the  following  mixture: — ■ 

Take  of— Oarbonate  of  Mngnetiia,  two  drachms; 

Sulphate  ot  Matnieeia,  one  ouuoe; 

Foppenuiiit  water, seven  ounces; 
A  wine-glaeafnl  ot  tUia  miiture  to  bo  taken  early  in  the  mom- 
iog,  oocaBJonolly,  first  sbakin?  the  bottle. 

Great  attention  ought  in  such  cases  to  be  paid  to 
the  diet;  it  should  be  moderate  in  quantity,  and 
simple  in  quality.  Rich  dishes,  highly  seasoned 
Boups,  and  melted  butter,  must  be  avoided.  Hearty 
meat  suppers  ought  not  on  any  account  to  be  al- 
lowed. There  is  nothing  better,  if  anything  be 
taken  at  night,  than  either  a  tea-cupful  of  nicely- 
made  and  well-boiled  oatmeal  gruel,  or  of  ari-owroot. 
Either  of  the  above  may  be  made  with  water,  or 
with  new  milk,  or  with  cream  and  water. 

It  is  an  old  saying,  and,  I  believe,  aa  a  rule,  a 
tone  one,  "that  sick  pregnancies  are  safe,"  more 
especially  if  the  sickness  leaves,  which  it  generally 
does,  after  she  has  quickened.  The  above  remarks, 
of  course,  do  not  include  obstinate,  inveterate  vom- 
iting, occasionally  oceuring  in  the  loiter  perioil  of 
pregntincy,  and  which  not  onlv  takes  place  in  the 
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morning,  but  during  the  whole  of  the  day  and  of 
the  night,  and  for  weeks  together,  sometimes,  bring- 
ing a  patient  to  the  brink  of  the  grave.  Such  a 
case,  fortunately,  is  extremely  rare.  Another  old 
and  generally  true  saying  is,  "that  females  who  have 
sick  pregnancies  seldom  miscarry."  There  is  an- 
other  consolation  for  those  who  suffer  from  morning 
sickness,  from  heartburn,  and  the  numerous  other 
discomforts  of  pregnancy,  namely,  they  frequently 
have  kinder  labors,  more  lively  children,  and  more 
comfortable  "gettings  about"  than  those  who,  at  such 
times,  do  not  at  all  suffer.  Compensation  here,  as 
in  almost  everything  else  in  this  world,  is  found  to 
prevail. 

Means  to  harden  the  nipples, — A  mother,  espe- 
cially with  the  first  child,  sometimes  suffers  severely 
from  sore  nipples.  Such  suffering  may  frequently 
be  prevented,  if,  for  six  weeks  or  two  months  before 
her  confinement,  she  were  to  bathe  her  nipples,  every 
night  and  morning,  for  five  minutes  each  time,  either 
with  eau  de  Cologne,  or  with  brandy  and  water, 
equal  parts  of  each.  The  better  plan  will  be  to 
have  the  brandy  and  water  in  a  small  bottle  ready 
for  use,  and  putting  a  little  each  time  in  a  tea-cup, 
using  it  fresh.  A  soft  piece  of  fine  old  linen  rag 
should  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  bathing.  All 
pressure  ought  to  be  taken  from  the  nipples;  if  the 
stays,  therefore,  unduly  press  them,  either  let  them 
be  enlarged,  or  let  them  be  entirely  removed.  The 
nipples  themselves  ought  to  be  covered  with  a  soft 
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linen  rag,  aa  the  friction  of  a  flaunel  vest  would  be 
apt  to  irritate  them.  Let  me  recommend  every 
pregnant  lady,  more  cspecialh/  in  a  first  pregnancy, 
to  adopt  either  one  or  the  other  of  the  above  plans 
to  harden  the  nipples;  it  might  avert  much  misery, 
as  sore  nipples  are  painful  and  distressing;  and  pre- 
Tontion  at  all  times  is  better  than  core. 

The  breasts  are,  at  times,  during  pregnancy, 
much  swollen  and  very  painful;  and,  now  and  then, 
they  cause  the  patient  great  nneasiuess,  a&  she  fan- 
cies that  she  is  going  to  have  either  some  dreadful 
tumor  or  a  gathering  of  the  bosom.  There  need, 
in  Buch  a  case,  be  no  apprehension.  The  swelling 
and  the  pain  are  tlie  conpequences  of  the  pregnancy, 
all  will,  in  due  time,  subside  without  any  unpleas- 
ant result  The  fact  is,  great  changes  are  taking 
place  in  the  breast ;  they  are  developing  themselves, 
and  are  preparing  for  the  important  functions  tbey 
will,  the  moment  the  labor  is  completed,  hare  to 
perform. 

Treatmeni. — She  can  not  do  better  than,  every 
night  and  morning,  to  well  rub  them  with  eqnal 
parts  of  enu  de  Coloyne  and  of  olive  oil,  and  to 
wear  a  piece  of  new  flannel  over  them,  taking  care 
to  cover  the  nipples  with  soft  linen.  The  liniment 
encourages  a  little  milky  duid  to  ooze  out  of  the 
nipple,  which  will  afford  relief. 

The  bladder. — The  patient  during  pregnancy  is 
liable  to  varioiis  affoi-tions  of  the  blailder.  There  is 
Bomtitimcs  a  sluggishness  of  that  organ,  and  she  has 
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little  or  no  inclination  to  make  water.  There  is  at 
another  time,  a  great  irrUabiliiy  of  the  bladder,  and 
she  is  constantly  wanting  to  pass  urine;  while,  in  a 
third  case,  more  especially  towards  the  latter  period 
of  the  time,  she  can  scarcely  hold  her  water  at  all, — 
the  slightest  bodily  exertion,  such  as  walking,  stoop- 
ing, coughing,  sneezing,  etc.,  causing  it  to  come 
away  involuntarily ;  and  even  in  some  cases,  where 
she  is  perfectly  still,  it  dribbles  away  without  her 
having  any  power  to  prevent  its  doing  so. 

A  sluggish  state  of  the  bladder  is  best  remedied 
by  gentle  exercise,  and  by  the  patient  attempting, 
whether  she  want  or  not,  to  make  water  at  least  every 
four  hours. 

Irritability  of  the  bladder. — The  patient  ought, 
during  the  day,  to  drink  freely  of  the  following  bev- 
erage:— 

Take  of — Best  Gum  Arabic,  one  oimce; 
Pearl  Barley,  one  oimoe: 
Water,  one  pint  and  a  half: 
Boil  for  a  quarter  of  an  boar,  then  strain,  and  sweeten  either 

with  sngar-oandy  or  with  Inmp- sugar. 

The  bowels  ought  to  be  kept  gently  open  and 
the  patient  should  live  on  a  mild,  bland,  nourishing 
diet 

Where  the  patient  cannot  hold  her  watery  there  is 
not  a  great  deal  to  be  done,  as  the  pregnant  womb  by 
pressing  on  the  bladder  prevents  much  present  relief. 
The  comfort  is,  as  soon  as  the  labor  is  over,  it  will  cure 
itself.  She  ought  frequently  in  the  day  to  lie  down 
either  on  a  hair  mattress  or  on  a  couch.    She  should 
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drink  bnt  a  moderate  quantity  of  liquid,  atid  if  shs 
have  a  cough  (for  a  cougli  greatly  iucreases  this  in- 
ability to  hold  the  water)  she  ought  to  take  the  fol- 
lowiDgmixture: — 

Take  of— Compotind  Tincture  of  Camphor,  halt  anoanoe; 
CoinpuuDd  Spirits  of  Lavender,  half  s  draohm) 
Oxyme'l  of  Squills,  six  drachmBj 
Water,  six  onnoea  and  a  half: 
Two  tabte-apooafnls  of  this  mixtore  to  ba  token  three  times  a 

Fainting. — A  delicate  woman,  when  she  is  en- 
ceinle,  ia  apt  either  to  feel  faint  or  to  actuitlly  faint 
away.  When  it  is  considered  the  enormous  clianges 
that,  during  pregnancy,  take  place,  and  the  great 
pressaro  there  ia  upon  the  nerves  and  the  blood-ves- 
sels, it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  she  should  do  so. 
There  ia  one  consolation,  that  although  fainting  at 
Buch  times  is  disagreeable,  it  is  not  at  all  dangerous, 
unless  the  patient  be  really  laboring  under  a  disease 
of  the  heart. 

Treatment. — If  the  patient  feel  faint,  she  ought 
iminediaiehj  to  lie  down  flat  upon  her  back,  without 
a  pillow  under  her  head;  that  is  to  say,  her  head 
Bhould  be  on  a  level  with  her  body.  The  stays  and 
any  tight  articles  of  dress — if  she  has  been  foolish 
enough  to  wear  eith.ir  tight  stays  or  tight  clothes — 
ought  to  be  loosened;  the  windows  should  be  thrown 
wide  open;  water  ought  to  be  sprinkled  on  her  face; 
and  sal-Tolatile — a  tea-spoonful  in  a  wine-glassful 
of  water,  or  a  glass  of  wine,  ought  to  be  admin- 
istered.    Smelling-salts  must  be  applied  to  the  nos- 
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trils.     The  attendants — there  should  be  only  one  or 

two  present — should  not  crowd  around  her,  as  she 

ought  to  have  plenty  of  room  to  breathe. 

She  must,  in  the  intervals,   live  on  a  good,  light, 

generous  diet     She  should  keep  early  hours,  and 

ought  to  sleep  in  a  well- ventilated  apartment      The 

following  strengthening  medicine  will  be  found  serv- 

iceable: 

Take  of — Sulphate  of  Qumine,  twelve  grains; 

Dilated  Sulphuric  Acid,  half  a  draohm; 
Syrup  of  Orange-peel,  half  an  ounce; 
Water,  seven  ounces  and  a  half: 
Two  table-spoonfuls  of  the  mixture  to  be  taken  three  times  a 
day. 

A  nervous  patient  during  this  period  is  subject 
to  palpitation  of  the  heart.  This  palpitation,  pro- 
vided it  occur  only  during  pregnancy,  is  not  danger- 
ous; it  need  not  therefore  cause  alarm.  It  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  pressure  of  the  pregnant  womb  upon 
the  large  blood-vessels,  which  induces  a  temporary 
derangement  of  the  heart's  action.  This  palpitation 
is  generally  worse  at  night,  when  the  patient  is  ly- 
ing down.  There  is,  at  these  times,  from  the  posi- 
tion, greater  pressure  on  the  blood-vessels.  More- 
over, when  she  is  lying  down,  the  midrifP,  in  conse- 
quence  of  the  increased  size  of  the  abdomen,  is 
pressed  upwards,  and  hence  the  heart  has  not  its  ac- 
customed room  to  work  in,  and  palpitation  is  in  con- 
sequence the  result 

The  best  remedies  will  be  either  half  a  teaspoon- 
f ul  of  compound  spirits  of  lavender,  or  a  teaspoon- 


fol  of  sal-volatile  in  a  wine-glassful  of  camphor  mixt- 
ure, or  a  Qombiitation  of  lavender  and  of  Bal-rols- 
tile:— 

Take  of — Oompound  Spirita  of  Lavender,  one  draolun; 

8al-Volatilp,  elevea  draohms:  J 

Mix,— A  tea-Bpoouful  ot  tlie  drops  to  be  taken  ocoaeionally  in  1 

a  wue-glaBatul  of  water.  ^ 

These  medicines  ought  to  lie  on  a  table  by  the  bed- 
side of  the  patient,  in  order  that  they  may,  if  neces- 
eary,  be  administered  at  once.  Brandy  is  in  these  cases 
snmetimes  given,  but  it  ia  a  dangeroaa  remedy  to 
administer ererj  time  there  is  a  palpitation;  while 
the  lavender  and  the  aal-volatile  are  perfectly  safe 
medicines,  and  can  never  do  the  slightest  harm. 

Mental  emotion,  fatigue,  late  hours,  and  close 
rooms  ouglit  to  be  giiarded  against.  Gentle  out-door 
exercise,  and  cheerful  bat  not  boisterous  company, 
are  desirable. 

Cramps  of  the  legs  and  of  the  thighs  dnring  the 
latter  period,  and  especially  at  night,  are  apt  to  at- 
tend pregnancy,  and  are  caused  by  the  womb  press- 
ing upon  the  nerves  which  extend  to  the  lower  ex- 
tremities. Trealmeni. — Tightly  tie  a  handkerchief 
folded  like  a  neckerchief  round  the  limb  a  little  above 
tlie  part  affected,  and  let  it  remain  on  for  a  few  min- 
utes. Friction  by  means  of  the  hand  either  with 
opodeldoc  or  with  laudanum  {taking  carp,  noi  fo  rfri'nfc 
it  by  tnistake)  will  also  give  relief.  Cramp  sometimes 
attacks  either  the  bowels  or  the  back  of  a  pregnant 
woman ;  when  such  be  the  case,  let  a  bog  of  hot  salt, 
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or  a  vulcanized  india-mbber  hot-water  bag,  filled 
with  hot  water,  and  covered  with  flannel,  or  a  stone 
bottle  containing  hot  water,  wrapped  in  flannel,  be 
applied  over  the  part  affected;  and  let  either  a  stone 
bottle  of  hot  water  or  a  hot  brick,  which  should  be 
encased  in  flannel,  be  placed  to  the  soles  of  the  feet 
If  the  cramp  of  the  bowels,  of  the  back,  or  of  the 
thighs  be  very  severe,  the  following  mixture  will  be 
serviceable: 

Take  of— Compound  Tincture  of  Camphor,  one  ounce: 
Dill  Water,  five  ounces; 
A  wine-glassful  of  this  mixture  to  be  taken  at  bed-time  occa- 
sionally, and  to  be  repeated,  if  necessary,  in  four  hours. 

"  The  ivhites,^'^  during  pregnancy,  especially  dur- 
ing the  latter  months,  and  particularly  if  the  lady 
have  had  many  children,  are  frequently  trouble- 
some, and  are,  in  a  measure,  owing  to  the  pressure 
of  the  womb  on  the  parts  below  causing  irritation. 
The  best  way,  therefore,  to  obviate  such  pressure,  is 
for  the  patient  to  lie  down  a  great  part  of  each  day 
either  on  a  bed  or  on  a  sofa.  She  ought  to  retire 
early  to  rest;  she  should  sleep  on  a  hair  mattress 
and  in  a  well  ventilated  apartment,  and  she  must  not 
overload  her  bed  with  clothes.  A  thick  heavy  quilt 
at  these  times,  and  indeed  at  all  times,  is  particular- 
ly objectionable ;  the  perspiration  cannot  pass  readily 
through  it  as  through  blankets,  and  thus  she  is  weak- 
ened. The  bowels  ought  to  be  gently  opened  by 
means  of  a  Seidlitz  powder,  which  should  occasion- 
ally be  taken  early  in  the  morning. 
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The  best  npplicntion  Tvill  be,  to  bathe  the  parts 
■with  warm  fuller's  earth  and  water,  in  tlio  propor- 
tion of  e.  liandfol  of  poivdpfcd  fuller's  earth  to  half 
a  waahhaud-basinful  of  warm  water ;  and  the  inler- 
nal  parts  ought,  night  and  roorniug,  to  be  bathed 
with  it  If  the  fuller's  earth  should  not  have  the 
desired  effect,  an  alum  injection*  ought,  every  night 
and  momiug,  by  meana  of  an  india-rubber  vaginal 
syringe,  to  be  syringed  up  the  parts;  or  fifteen 
drops  of  the  solution  of  diacetate  of  lead  should  be 
added  to  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  lukewarm  water, 
and  be  used  in  a  similiar  manner  as  the  alum  injec- 
tion. 

Cleanliness,  in  these  cases,  cannot  be  too  strong' 
ly  urge<L  Indeed,  every  woman,  either  married  or 
single,  ought,  unless  special  circumstances  forbid, 
to  use  the  sitz-bath.  If  she  have  not  the  "  whites," 
or  if  she  have  them  only  slightly,  cold,  quite  cold, 
water  is  preferable  to  tepid.  I  should  advise  evpry 
lady,  both  married  and  single,  whether  she  have  the 
"whites"  or  not,  a  regular  sitz-bath  every  morning 
(except  during  hpr  "monthly  periods") — that  is  to 
say,  I  should  recommend  her  to  sit  every  morning 
in  the  water  (in  cold  water)  for  a  few  seconds,  or 
whilst  she  can  count  a  hundred;  throwing  the  while 
either  a  small  blanket  or  shawl  over  her  shoulders. 
She  should,  for  the  first  few  mornings,  make  the 
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water  Inkewarm ;  but  the  sooner  she  can  use  it  cold 
— quite  cold — the  more  good  it  will  do  her.  If  the 
above  plan  were  more  generally  followed,  women  of 
all  classes  and  ages  would  derive  immense  benefit 
from  its  adoption,  and  many  serious  diseases  would 
be  warded  otL  Besides,  the  use  of  the  sitz-bath, 
after  a  time,  would  be  a  great  comfort  and  enjoy- 
ment. 

When  the  patient  has  been  much  weakened  by 
the  "  whites,"  she  will  derive  benefit  from  a  quinine 
mixture  (see  a  previous  paragraph) — a  dose  of 
which  ought  to  be  taken  twice  or  three  times  a  day. 

Irritation  and  itching  of  the  external  parts. — 
This  is  a  most  troublesome  affection  and  may  occur 
at  any  time,  but  more  especially  during  the  latter 
period  of  the  pregnancy;  and,  as  it  Is  a  subject  that 
a  lady  is  too  delicate  and  too  sensitive  to  consult  a 
physician  about,  I  think  it  well  to  lay  down  a  few 
rules  for  her  relief.  The  misery  it  entails,  if  not 
relieved,  is  almost  past  endurance. 

In  the  first  place,  let  her  diet  be  simple  and 
nourishing;  let  her  avoid  stimulants  of  all  kinds. 
In  the  next  place,  and  this  is  an  important  item  of 
treatment,  let  her  use  a  tepid  salt-and- water  sitz- 
bath.  The  way  to  prepare  the  bath  is  to  put  a  large 
handful  of  table-salt  into  the  sitz-bath,  then  to  add 
cold  water  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  inches,  and 
sufficient  hot  water  to  make  the  water  tepid  or  luke- 
toarm.  The  patient  must  sit  in  the  bath,  only  for  a 
few  seconds,  or  while  she  can  count,  in  the  winter, 
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fifty,  or  in  the  summer,  a  hundred.  Patients  gen- 
erally derive  great  comfort  and  benefit  from  these 
salt- and- water  eitz -baths. 

If  the  itching,  during  the  day-time,  oontinaeths 
following  lotion  ought  to  be  uaed: — 

Take  of— Solution  of  Diacatate  of  Lend,  one  drachm; 
Rorfidert  Bpirita  of  Wine,  one  drachm; 
Distilled  Wnter,  oup  piot : 
To  make  a  lotion. ~Tbe  parts  affected  to  be  bathed  three  or 
roar  times  a  day  with  the  lution.    Or  the  parts  may  be  bathed 
two  or  three  times  a  day  with  equal  parts  of  vinegar  and  of 

The  external  parts,  and  the  passage  to  the  Tomb 
(the  vagina),  in  these  cases,  ore  not  only  irritable 
and  itching,  but  are  sometimes  hot  and  inflamed,  and 
are  covered  either  with  small  pimples,  or  irith  a 
whitish  exudation  of  the  nature  of  aphtha  (thrush), 
BOtnewhat  similar  to  the  thrush  on  the  mouth  of  an 
infant;  then,  the  addition  of  glycerine  to  the  lotion 
is  a  great  improvement,  and  iisally  gives  immense 
relief.  Either  of  the  following  is  a  good  lotion  for 
the  purpose: — 

Take  of — Bibontt«  of  Soda,  eight  drachms; 
Glycerine,  five  ounces; 
Distillixl  Water,  ten  ounces; 
To  make  a  lotion. — The  part  affected  to  be  bathed  every  four 
honre  with  the  lotion,  first  shaking  the  bottle, 

Or, 


Take  of— Solution  of  Diaoetateof  Lead, 
Bectifiad  Spirits  ot  Wine, 
Qlycerine,  five  ounces; 
Boaa  Water,  ten  ounces  and  a  half; 
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To  make  a  lotioD.— To  be  used  io  the  same  mamier  as  the  pro- 
oedingone. 

MISCARBIAGE. 

If  a  permature  expulsion  of  the  child  occur  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  seventh  month,  it  is  called  either 
a  miscarriage  or  an  abortion;  if  between  the  seventh 
month  and  before  the  full  period  of  nine  months,  a 
premature  labor. 

A  premature  labor,  in  the  graphic  language  of 
the  Bible,  is  called  "  an  untimely  birth,"  and  "  un- 
timely" in  every  sense  of  the  word  it  truly  is! 
"Untimely"  for  mother;  "untimely"  for  doctor; 
"untimely"  for  the  nurse;  "untimely"  for  all 
preconcerted  arrangements ;  "untimely"  for  child, 
causing  him  "  untimely  "  death.  A  more  expressive 
word  for  the  purpose  it  is  impossible  to  find. 

There  is  a  proneness  for  a  young  wife  to  mis- 
carry, and  woe  betide  her  if  she  once  establish  the 
habit!  for  it,  unfortunately,  often  becomes  a  habit 
A  miscarriage  is  a  serious  calamity,  and  should  be 
considered  in  that  light;  not  only  to  the  mother  her- 
self, whose  constitution  frequent  miscarriages  might 
seriously  injure,  and  eventually  ruin ;  but  it  might 
rob  the  toife  of  one  of  her  greatest  earthly  privi- 
leges, the  inestimable  pleasure  and  delight  of  being 
a  mother. 

Now,  as  a  miscarriage  may  genei\illy  be  pre- 
vented, it  behooves  a  wife  to  look  well  into  the  mat- 
ter, and  to  study  the  subject  thoroughly  for  herself, 
in  oorder  to  guard  against  her  first  miscarriage ;  ior 
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thej?rs(  miscarriage  is  the  one  that  frequently  leads 
to  a  series.  How  necessary  it  is  that  the  above  im- 
portant fact  should  be  borne  in  mind!  How  much 
misery  might  bo  averted;  as  then  meaiis  woald,  by 
avoiding  usnal  causes,  be  taken  to  ward  off  such  an 
awful  calamity.  lam  (julte  convinced  that  in  the 
majority  o£  cases  miscarriages  may  be  prevonted. 

Hence  the  importance  of  a  popular  work  of  this 
kind, — to  point  out  dangers,  to  give  judicious  ad- 
vice, tJjat  a  wife  may  read,  ponder  over,  and  "  in- 
wardly digest,"  and  that  she  may  see  the  folly  of 
the  present  practices  that  wives — young  wives  espe- 
cially— usually  indulge  in,  and  thus  ehe  may  avoid 
the  rocks  they  split  on,  which  make  a  shipwreck  of 
their  most  cherished  hopes  and  treasures!  How,  un- 
less »  wife  be  taught,  can  she  gain  such  information  ? 
That  sht  can  know  it  intuitively  is  utterly  impossi- 
ble! She  can  only  know  it  from  her  doctor,  and 
from  him  she  does  not  often  like  to  ask  such  ques- 
tions. She  must,  therefore,  by  a  popular  work  of 
tliis  kind,  be  enlightened,  or  loss  of  life  to  her  un- 
born babe,  and  broken  health  to  herself,  will,  in  all 
probability,  be  the  penalties  of  her  ignorance.  It 
is  utter  folly  to  say  that  all  such  matters  should  be 
left  entirely  to  the  doctor, — the  mischief  is  usually 
done  before  he  is  consulted;  besides,  she  herself  is 
the  right  person  to  understand  it,  as  sho  herself  is 
the  one  to  prevent  it,  and  the  one,  if  it  be  not  pre- 
vented, to  suffer.  How  many  a  broken  constitution 
and  an  untimely  end  have  resulted  from  the  want  of 
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such  knowledge  as  is  contained  in  this  book!  It  is 
perfectly  ridiculous  to  assert  that  a  doctor  can,  in  a 
few  minutes'  consultation,  thoroughly  inform  a  preg- 
nant female  of  all  that  is  necessary  for  her  to  know 
for  the  prevention  of  a  miscarriage. 

Let  it  be  thoroughly  understood, — first,  that  a 
miscarriage  is  very  weakening — more  weakening 
than  a  labor;  and,  secondly,  that  if  a  lady  have 
once  miscarried,  she  is  more  likely  to  miscarry  again 
and  again,  until,  at  leogth,  her  constitution  be 
broken. 

Causes. — A  slight  cause  will  frequently  occasion 
the  separation  of  the  child  from  the  mother,  and  the 
consequent  death  and  expulsion  of  the  foetus;  hence 
the  readiness  with  which  a  lady  sometimes  miscar- 
ries. The  following  are  the  most  common  causes  of 
a  young  wife  miscarrying: — Taking  long  walks;  rid- 
ing on  horseback,  or  over  rough  roads  in  a  carriage ; 
a  long  railway  journey;  over-exerting  herself,  and 
sitting  up  late  at  night;  too  frequent  sexual  inter- 
course. Her  mind  just  after  marriage  is  oftentimes 
too  much  excited  by  large  parties,  by  balls,  and  con- 
certs. The  following  are,  moreover,  frequent  causes 
of  a  miscarriage: — Falls;  all  violent  emotions  of  the 
mind,  passion,  fright,  etc.;  fatigue;  over-reaching; 
sudden  shocks;  taking  a  wrong  step  either  in 
ascending  or  in  descending  stairs;  falling  down 
stairs;  lifting  heavy  weights;  violent  drastic  purga- 
tives; calomel;  obstmate  constipation;  debility  of 
constitution;  consumptive  habit  of  body;  fashiona- 
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ble  amusements;  daocmg;  late  hours;  tight  lacing; 
indeed,  anything  and  everything  that  injuriously 
affects  either  the  mind  or  the  body. 

I  have  enumerated  above,  that  taking  a  long  rail- 
way journey  is  one  cause  of  a  miscarriaga  It  cer- 
tainly is  a  cause,  and  a  frequent  cause  of  a  miscar- 
riage. It  is  dangerous,  until  she  have  quickened, 
for  a  pregnant  woman  to  take  a  long  railway  journey, 
as  it  might  bring  on  a  miscarriage.  It  is  also  at- 
tended with  great  risk  for  a  lady  who  is  enceinte^ 
two  or  three  months  before  she  expects  her  confine- 
ment, to  undertake  a  long  journey  by  rail,  as  it 
might  ioduce  a  premature  labor,  which  often  comes 
on  or  about  the  seventh  month.  This  advice  holds 
good  with  tenfold  force  if  a  lady  be  prone  to  mis- 
carry, or  to  bring  forth  a  child  prematurely;  indeed, 
a  lady  predisposed  either  to  miscarry,  or  to  bring 
forth  prematurely,  ought  not,  during  any  period  of 
her  pregnancy^  to  take  a  long  railway  journey,  as  it 
might  be  attended  with  disastrous  consequences. 

Threatening  or  uDaming  symptoms  of  a  miscar- 
riage.— A  lady  about  to  miscarry  usually,  for  one 
or  two  days,  experiences  a  feeling  of  lassitude,  of 
debility,  of  malaise^  and  depression  of  spirits;  she 
feels  as  though  she  were  going  to  be  "unwell;" 
she  complains  of  weakness  and  of  uneasiness  about 
the  loins,  the  hips,  the  thighs,  and  the  lower  part  of 
the  abdomen.  This  is  an  important  stage  of  the 
case,  and  one  in  which  a  judicious  doctor  may,  al- 
most to  a  certainty,  be  able  to  stave  off  a  mis- 
cairiaga  -^ 
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More  seriouSy  but  still  oydy  threatening  symp* 
toms  of  a  miscarriage. — If  the  above  symptoms  be 
allowed  to  proceed,  unchecked  and  unattended,  she 
will,  after  a  day  or  two,  have  a  slight  show  of  blood; 
this  show  may  soon  increase  to  a  flooding,  which  will 
shortly  become  clotted.  Then,  perhaps,  she  begins 
for  the  first  time,  to  dread  a  miscarriage!  There 
may  at  this  time  be  but  little  pain,  and  the  miscar- 
riage might,  with  judicious  treatment,  be  even  now 
warded  oflF.  At  all  events,  if  the  miscarriage  can  not 
be  prevented,  the  ill  effects  to  her  constitution  may, 
with  care,  be  palliated,  and  means  may  be  used  to 
prevent  a  future  miscarriage. 

Decided  symptoTYis  of  a  miscarriage, — ^If  the 
miscarriage  be  still  proceeding,  a  new  train  of  symp- 
toms develop  themselves:  pains  begin  to  come  on,  at 
first  slight,  irregular,  and  of  a  "grinding"  nature, 
but  which  soon  become  more  severe,  regular,  and 
"  bearing  down."  Indeed,  the  case  is  now  a  labor 
in  miniature;  it  becomes  le  commencement  de  la  fin; 
the  patient  is  sure  to  miscarry,  as  the  child  is  now 
dead,  and  separated  from  its  connection  with  the 
mother. 

There  are  two  stages  of  miscarriage — (1),  the 
separation  ot  the  ovum  from  the  womb;  and  (2), 
the  expulsion  of  the  ovum  from  the  womb:  the 
former,  from  the  rupture  of  vessels,  is  necessarily 
attended  with  more  or  less  of  flooding;  the  latter,  in 
addition  to  the  flooding,  from  the  contraction  of  the 
womb,  with  more  or  less  of  pain.    Now,  if  there  be 
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Beparation,  there  must  fuUow  expulsion,  as  Nature 
is  doing  all  she  can  to  get  rid  of  the  eeimrated 
ovum,  which  has  now  become  a  foreign  body;  and 
if  there  be  expulaion,  there  must,  of  necessity,  bo 
pain,  as  oopti'action  of  the  womb  invariably  causes 
paiii;  hence,  there  is,  in  every  miscarriage,  more  or 
less  of  flooding  and  of  pain;  indeed,  you  can  not 
have  a  miscarriage  without  both  the  one  and  the 
other, 

A  sudden  freedom,  in  a  miscarriage,  from  flood- 
ing and  from  pain,  often  tells  of  the  escape  of  the 
ovum  from  the  womb;  although  the  ovum  may  still 
be  lodging  in  the  vagina^the  passage  from  the 
womb; — but  from  thence  it  will  readily  and  speedily 
of  its  own  accord,  come  away,  and  therefore  there 
need,  on  that  head,  be  no  apprehension. 

The  most  nsual  time  for  a  lady  to  miscarry,  is 
from  the  eighth  to  the  twelfth  wyek.  It  ia  not,  of 
course,  confined  to  this  period,  as  during  the  whole 
time  of  pregnancy  there  is  a  chance  of  premature 
expulsion  of  the  contents  of  the  womb.  A  miscar- 
riage before  the  fourth  month  ia  at  the  time  attended 
with  little  danger;  although,  if  neglected,  it  may /or- 
.  ever  injure  the  constitution. 

There  is,  then,  in  every  miscarriage,  mora  or  less 
of  flooding,  which  ia  the  most  important  symptom. 
After  the  fourth  month  it  is  accompanied  with  more 
risk,  as  the  further  a  lady  is  advanced  in  her  preg- 
nancy, the  greater  is  the  danger  of  increased  flood- 
ing;  notwithstanding,    under   judicious   treatment, 
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there  is  every  chance  of  her  doing  welL  A  doctor 
ought,  in  such  a  case,  always  to  be  sent  for.  There 
is  as  much,  or  more  care  required  in  a  miscarriage  as 
in  a  labor. 

If  bearing  down^  expulsive  pains — similar  to 
labor  pains — should  accompany  the  flooding;  if  the 
flooding  increase,  and  if  large  clots  come  away;  if 
the  breasts  become  smaller  and  softer;  and  if  the 
milk  (there  having  previously  been  a  little  in  the 
bosom)  suddenly  dry  up;  if  there  be  coldness  and 
heaviness,  and  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  abdo- 
men; if  the  motion  of  the  child  (the  patient  having 
quickened)  can  not  be  felt;  if  there  be  "the  impres- 
sion of  a  heavy  mass  rolling  about  the  uterus 
[womb],  or  tlie  falling  of  the  uterine  tumor  from 
side  to  side  in  the  abdomen,  as  the  patient  chauges 
her  position ;"  and  if  there  be  an  unpleasant  discharge, 
she  may  rest  assured  that  the  child  is  dead,  and  that 
it  is  separated  from  all  connection  with  her,  and  that 
the  miscarriage  rtiMst  proceed,  it  being  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time.  Of  course,  in  such  a  case — ^if  she 
have  not  already  done  so — she  ought  immediately  to 
send  for  a  doctor.  A  miscarriage  sometimes  begins 
and  ends  in  a  few  days— five  or  six;  it  at  other  times 
continues  a  fortnight,  and  even  in  some  cases  three 
weeks. 

Treatment — If  the  patient  have  the  slightest 
"show,"  she  ought  immediately  to  confine  herself 
either  to  a  sofa,  or  she  should  keep  in  bed.  A  soft 
feather  bed  must  be  avoided;  it  both  .enervates  the 
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body  &nd  predisposes  to  a  miacarriage.  Ttiere  is 
nothing  better  for  her  to  sleep  ou  than  a  hair  mat- 
tress. Sho  either  ought  to  lie  flat  uimii  her  back, 
or  Bhoald  lie  upon  her  side,  as  it  ia  quite  absurd  for 
her  merely  to  rest  her  legs  and  feet,  as  it  is  the 
back  and  the  abdomen,  not  the  feet  and  the  limbs, 
that  require  rest 

Sexual  intercourse  should,  in  such  a  case,  be 
carefully  avoided;  indeed,  the  patient  ought  to  have 
a  separate  bed — this  is  most  important  advice,  for  if 
it  be  not  followed,  the  threatened  miscarriage  will  be 
almost  sure  to  be  un  fait  acrompU. 

Lather  pat  herself  on  low  diet,  such  as  on  arrow- 
root, tapioca,  sago,  gruel,  chicken-broth,  tea, 
toast- and- water  and  lemonade;  and,  whatever  she 
doesdrink,  ought,  during  the  time  of  the  miscarriage, 
to  be  cold.  Grapes  at  these  times  are  cooling  and 
refreshing. 

The  temperature  of  the  bedroom  should  be  kept 
cool;  and,  if  it  be  summer,  the  window  ought  to  be 
thrown  open;  aperient  medicines  must  be  avoided; 
and  if  the  flooding  be  violent,  cold  water  should  be 
applied  externally  to  the  parts. 

The  same  care  is  required  afler  a  miscarriage. 
as  after  a  labor;  indeed,  a  patient  requires  to  be 
treated  mnch  in  the  same  manner — that  is  to  say, 
she  ought  for  a  few  days  to  keep  her  bed,  and  should 
live  upon  the  diet  I  have  recommended  after  a  con- 
finement, avoiding  for  the  first  few  days  Btimuhinta 
of  all  kinds.     Many  women  date  their  state  of  ill- 
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health  to  a  neglected  miscarriage ;  it  therefore  be- 
hooves a  lady  to  guard  against  such  a 'misfortune. 

A  patient  prone  to  miscarry  ought,  before  she  be- 
come pregnant  again,  to  use  every  means  to  brace  and 
strengthen  her  system.  The  best  plan  that  she  can 
adopt  will  be  TO  leave  her  husband  for  several 
MONTHS,  and  go  to  some  healthy  spot;  neither  to  a 
fashionable  watering-place,  nor  to  a  friend^s  house 
where  much  company  is  kept,  but  to  some  quiet 
country  place,  if  to  a  healthy  farm-house  so  much 
the  better. 

Early  hours  are  quite  indispensable.  She  ought 
to  lie  on  a  hair  mattress,  and  should  have  but  scant 
clothing  on  the  bed.  She  must  sleep  in  a  well-ven- 
tilated apartment.  Her  diei;  should  be  light  and 
nourishing.  Gentle  exercise  ought  to  be  taken, 
which  should  alternate  with  frequent  rest 

Cold  ablutions  ought,  every  morning,  to  be  used, 
and  the  body  should  be  afterwards  dried  with  coarse 
towels.  If  it  be  winter  let  the  water  be  made  tepid, 
and  let  its  temperature  be  gradually  lowered  until 
it  be  used  quite  cold.  A  shower  bath  is  in  these 
cases  serviceable ;  it  braces  and  invigorates  the  sys- 
tem, and  is  one  of  the  best  tonics  she  can  use. 

If  she  be  already  pregnant  it  would  not  be  ad- 
missible, as  the  shock  of  the  shower-bath  would  be 
too  great  and  may  bring  on  a  miscarriage;  but  still 
she  ought  to  continue  the  cold  ablutions. 

A  lady  who  is  prone  to  miscarry  ought,  as  soon 
OS  she  is  pregnant,  to  lie  down  a  great  part  of  every 
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day;  she  must  keep  Uer  iutn<l  culm  and  uurufflod; 
ehe  must  live  on  plain  diet;  she  should  retire  early 
to  rest,  andske  must  have  a  separate  sleeping  apart- 
nent.  She  ought,  as  much  as  possible,  to  abstain 
from  taking  opening  medicine ;  aud  if  she  bo  actu- 
ally  obliged  to  take  an  aperient — for  the  bowels  must 
unt  be  allowed  to  be  constipated — she  sbould  select 
the  mildest. 

Oentle  walking  exercise  daily  is  desirable;  long 
walks  and  horse-back  riding  must  be  sedulously 
avoided. 

As  the  usiial  period  for  miscarrying  approaches 
(tor  it  frequently  comes  on  at  one  particular  time), 
let  the  patient  be  more  than  usually  careful;  let  her 
lie  down  the  greatest  part  of  tlio  day;  let  her  mind 
be  kept  calm  and  unruffled;  let  all  fashionable  soci- 
ety and  every  exciting  amusement  be  eschewed;  let 
both  the  sitting  and  the  sleeping  apartments 
be  kept  cool  and  well  ventilated;  let  the  bowels  (if 
they  be  costive)  be  opened  by  an  enema  of  warm 
water  (if  the  cjferno/  application  of  cast^ir  oil,  as  a 
liniment,  be  not  sufBcient) ;  let  tbe  diet  be  simple 
and  yet  nourishing;  let  all  stimulants  be  avoided; 
and  if  there  be  the  sh'gktcut  symptoms  of  an  ap- 
proaching miscarriage,  such  as  pains  in  the  loins,  in 
the  hips,  or  in  the  lower  abdomen,  or  if  there  be  the 
slightest  show  of  blood,  let  a  physician  be  insfanfly 
'  sent  for,  as  he  may,  at  an  early  period,  be  able  to 
ward  off  the  threatened  mishap. 


A 
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A  lady,  especially  in  her  first  pregnancy,  is  some- 
times troubled  with  spurious  Zaborjpauis^  these  pains 
usually  come  on  at  night,  and  are  frequently  owing 
to  a  disordered  stomach.  They  affect  the  abdomen, 
the  back  and  the  loins;  and  occasionally  they  extend 
down  the  hips  and  the  thighs.  They  attack  first  one 
place  and  then  another ;  they  come  on  at  irregular 
intervals;  at  one  time  they  are  violent,  at  another 
they  are  feeble.  The  pains,  instead  of  being 
grinding  or  hearing  down  are  more  of  a  colicky 
nature. 

Now,  as  these  false  pains  more  frequently  occur 
in  a  first  pregnancy,  and  as  they  are  often  more  vio- 
lent two  or  three  weeks  toward  the  completion  of 
the  full  time,  and  as  they  usually  come  on  either  at 
night  or  in  the  night,  it  behooves  both  the  patient 
and  the  monthly  nurse  to  be  cognizant  of  the  fact, 
in  order  that  they  may  not  make  a  false  alarm,  and 
summon  the  doctor  before  he  be  really  wanted,  and 
when  he  cannot  be  of  the  slightest  benefit  to  the 
patient. 

It  is  sometimes  stated  that  a  woman  has  been  in 
labor  two  or  three  weeks  before  the  child  was  bom! 
Such  is  not  the  fact.  The  case  in  question  is  one 
probably  of  false  pains  ending  in  irue  pains. 

Hoto^  then,  is  the  patient  to  know  that  the  pains 
are  false  and  not  true  labor  pains  f  False  labor 
pains  come  on  three  or  four  weeks  before  the  full 
time ;  true  labor  pains  at  the  completion  of  the  full 
time;  false  pains  are  unattended  with  "show;"  true 
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peuDB  generally  commence  the  labor  iirith  "bIiowj" 
false  paius  are  generally  migratory — changing  from 
place  to  place — first  attacking  the  loins,  tlien  the 
hips,  then  the  lower  portions,  and  even  other  por- 
tions of  the  abdomen — first  one  part,  then  another; 
true  pains  generally  begin  in  the  back;  false  pains 
commence  as  spasmodic  pains ;  true  pains  as  "grind- 
ing'' pains;  false  pains  come  on  at  uncertain  periods, 
at  one  time  a  quarter  of  an  hour  elapsing,  at  others, 
an  hour  or  two  hours  between  each  pain^at  one 
time  the  paiu  is  sharp,  at  another  trifling;  true 
pains  come  on  with  tolerable  regularity,  and  gradu- 
ally increase  in  severity. 

But  remember — the  moat  valuable  distinguish- 
ing symptom  is  the  absence  of  "show"  in  false  la- 
bor pains,  and  the  presence  of  "show"  in  true  labor 
pains.  It  might  be  said  that  "show"  does  not 
always  usher  in  the  commencement  of  labor. 
Qrouted;  but  such  cases  are  exceedingly  rare,  and 
may  be  considered  as  the  exception  and  not  the 
rule. 

Treaiment. — The  patient  ought  to  be  abstemions, 
abstaining  for  a  day  or  two  from  all  stimulants,  and 
rubbing  the  bowels  every  night  at  bed-time  either 
with  campliorated  oil,  previously  warmeil,  or  with 
landanum  (taking  care  not  to  drink  it  by  mistake). 
Either  hot  salt,  in  a  flannel  bag,  or  a  vulcanized 
india-rubber  hot-water  bag  applied  every  night  at 
bed-time  to  the  abdomen,  frequently  affords  great 
relief.     If  the   pains  be  not    readily    relieved  she 
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ouglit  to  send  for  a  doctor,  as  a  little  appropriate 
medicine  will  soon  have  the  desired  effect 

These  false  labor  pains  might  go  on  either  for 
days,  or  even  for  weeks,  and  at  length  may,  at  the 
full  time  terminate  in  real  labor  pains — thus  caus- 
ing a  patient  to  suppose,  and  to  assert,  that  she  had 
been  in  labor  for  weeks,  while  she  had,  in  reality, 
only  been  in  real  labor  the  usual  length  of  time. 

PERIOD   OF   GESTATION — "THE   COUNT." 

The  period  of  gestation  is  usually  two  hundred 
and  eighty  days — forty  weeks — ten  lunar  or  nine 
calendar  months. 

It  will  be  well  for  a  lady,  in  making  her  "count," 
to  commence  her  "reckoning  "  about  three  days  after 
the  last  day  of  her  being  "  unwell." 

A  good  plan  to  make  the  "reckoning"  is  as  fol- 
lows:— Let  forty  weeks  and  a  few  days,  from  the 
time  specified  above,  be  marked  on  an  almanac,  and 
a  lady  will  seldom  be  far  from  her  calculation.  Sup- 
pose, for  instance,  the  last  day  of  her  "  ceasing  to  be 
unwell "  was  on  January  the  15th,  she  may  expect  to 
be  confined  on  or  about  October  the  25th 

I  may,  in  passing,  just  point  out  the  great  im- 
portance of  a  wife  making,  every  time,  a  note  of  the 
lasi  day  of  her  "  periods;"  by  doing  so  it  might  save 
her  a  great  deal  of  inconvenience,  uncertainty,  and 

anxietv. 

It  may  be  well  to  bear  in  mind,  that  if  the  labor 
take  place  much  earlier  than  The  Pregnancy  Table 
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indicates,  the  chances  are  that  the  child  will  be  a 
girl;  but  if  much  later,  a  boy. 

A  Fregnaucij  Table.  —  The  following  Table, 
showing  the  probable  commencement,  duration,  and 
completion  of  pregnancy,  and  indicating  the  date  on 
or  about  which  day  the  labor  might  occur,  will,  I 
trust,  be  fouml  very  useful.  This  Table  allows  three 
days  over  the  2S0  days — making  283  dnys;  that  is 
to  say,  the  count  of  2S0  days  commeiicea  three 
days  after  the  last  day  of  a  lady  being  "  unwelL" 
The  reason  I  have  chosen  three  days  after  the  last 
day  of  menBtruation,  is,  a  lady  is  more  likely  to  con-- 
ceive  a  few  day« — say  three  dftys — after  the  last  day 
of  her  "periods"  than  at  any  other  time.  The  reck- 
oning, then,  in  this  Ttible,  is  made  to  begin  from  the 
Inst  day  of  "  her  periods  " — tliree  days  being  allowed 
over  for  conception — time  making  283  days  from 
the  last  day  of  "  the  periods  "  until  the  completion  of 
the  pregnancy,  on  or  about  which  day — the  183d 
day — the  labor  is  likehj  to  occur. 
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This  Pregnancy  Table  may,  as  a  rule,  be  safely 
relied  on ;  many  of  my  patients  have  for  years,  from 
these  calculations,  been  often  confined  on  the  very 
day  specified.  I  say  often  as  it  is  utterly  impossible 
to  fix  upon  the  exa^t  day — the  approximate  day  can 
only  be  specified — some  few  ladies  being  at  their 
full  time  as  early  as  the  37th  week;  while  others, 
although  but  very  nearly,  are  not  at  their  full  time 
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until  the  45th  week — -hense  tlie  uncertainty  in  a 
cases  of  such  calculations. 

A  lady,  sometimes,  by  becoming  pregnant  whilst 
she  is  nuraing,  is  put  out  of  her  reckoning;  not  be- 
ing unwell  at  such  a  time,  she  consequently  dot 
not  know  how  to  count  She  ought,  iu  a  case  o 
this  kind,  to  reckon  from  the  time  that  she  quickeni 
That  is  to  say,  she  must  then  consider  herself  nearly 
half  gone  in  her  pregnancy,  and  to  be  within  a  fort- 
night of  half  her  time;  or  to  speak  more  accurately, 
as  sooii  as  she  ban  quickened,  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  she  heis  gone  alxiut  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-four  dayg;  she  has  therefore  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty-six  more  days  to  complete  the  period  of  her 
pregnancy.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  she  first 
quickened  on  May  the  17th,  she  may  expect  to  be 
confined  somewhere  near  October  the  23d.  She  must 
bear  in  mind,  however,  that  she  can  never  make  so 
correct  a  count  from  quickening  (quickening  tak- 
ing place  at  such  various  periods)  as  from  the  last 
day  of  her  "periods." 

A  lady  is  occasionally  thrown  out  of  her  reckon- 
ing by  the  appearance,  the  first  mouth  after  she  is 
enceinle,  of  a  little  "  show."  This  discbarge  does  not 
come  from  the  womb,  aa  that  organ  ia  hermetically 
sealed;  but  from  the  upper  part  of  the  vagina — the 
passage  of  the  womb — and  from  the  mouth  of  the 
womb,  and  may  be  known  from  the  regular  menstrual 
fluid  by  its  being  much  smaller  in  quantity,  by  its 
clotting,  and   by  its   lasting   generally    but   a   feVH 
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hours.  This  discharge,  therefore,  ooght  not  to  be 
reckoned  in  the  "  count,"  but  the  "  period  "  before 
must  be  the  guide,  and  the  plan  should  be  adopted 
as  previously  recommended. 

It  has  frequently  been  asked,  "  Can  a  physician 
tell,  before  the  child  is  born,  whether  it  will  be  a 
boy  or  a  girl  ?"  Dr.  F.  J.  W.  Packman,  answers  in 
the  affirmative.  "  Queen  bees  lay  female  eggs  first 
and  male  eggs  afterwards.  In  the  human  female 
conception  in  the  first  half  of  the  time  between  men- 
strual periods  produces  female  offspring,  and  male 
in  the  latter.  When  a  female  has  gone  beyond  the 
time  she  calculated  upon,  it  will  generally  turn  out 
to  be  a  boy."  It  was  well  to  say  generally^  as  the 
above  remarks,  as  I  have  had  cases  to  prove,  are  not 
invariably  to  be  depended  upon.  I  believe,  notwith- 
standing, that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  Mr. 
Fackman^s  statement 

THE   NURSE. 

It  is  an  important,  a  most  important,  considera- 
tion to  choose  a  nurse  rightly  and  well:  the  well-do- 
ing of  both  mother  and  babe  often  depend  upon  a 
right  selection. 

A  nurse  ought  to  be  middle-aged.  If  she  be 
young,  she  is  apt  to  be  thoughtless  and  giggling; 
if  she  be  old,  she  may  be  deaf  and  stupid,  and  may 
think  too  much  of  her  trouble.  She  should  have 
calmness  and  self-possession.  She  must  be  gentle, 
Wnd,  good-tempered,  and  obliging,  but  firm  withal, 
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and  Bhe  ehould  have  o.  cheerful  countenance.  "Some 
seem  by  nature  to  haye  a  vocation  for  nursing ;  others 
not  Again,  nnrsiug  has  its  separate  broncheB;  some 
have  the  light  step,  the  pleasant  voice,  the  cheering 
smile,  the  dexterous  hand,  the  gentle  touch;  others 
are  gifted  in  cookery  tor  the  sick."  The  former  good 
qualities  are  essential  to  a  monthly  nurse,  and  if  she 
can  combine  the  latter — that  is  to  say,  "if  she  is 
gifted  iu  cookery  for  the  sick" — she  will,  as  a 
monthly  nurse,  be  invaluable.  Unless  a  woman  I 
the  gift  of  nursing  she  will  never  make  a  nurse. 

She  ought  neither  to  be  a  tattler,   nor  a   tal0> 
bearer,   nor  a  croaker,   nor  a  putterer.    A  tattl 
is  an  abomination ;  a  clacking  tongue  is  most  i 
some  and  injurious  to  the  patient.       A  tale-bearer  jM 
to   be  especially   avoided:  if  she  tell   tales  of   hai 
former  ladies,  my  fair  reader  may   depend   upon  i 
that  her  turn  will  come.     Have  nothing  to  do  with  a 
gossip  of  B.  nurse;  she  is  a  most  dangerous  person  tofl 
have  about  you. 

But  of  all  nurses  to  be  shunned  as  the  plague  ia 
the  croaker,  one  that  discourses  of  the  dismal  and 
and  of  the  dreadful  cases  that  have  occuiTod  in  her 
experience,  many  of  which,  in  all  probability,  she 
herself  was  the  cause  of.  She  is  a  very  upas  tree  in  a 
house.  A  pntterer  should  be  banished  from  the 
lying-in  room:  she  is  a  perpetual  worry — a  perpetual 
blister!  She  is  a  nurse  without  method,  without  sys- 
tera,  and  without  smartness.  She  putters  at  this, 
and  putters  at  that,  and  worries  the  patient  I 
10 
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measure.  She  dreams,  and  drawls,  and  putters.  It 
is  better  to  have  a  bmsque  and  noisy  nurse  than  a 
puttering  one. 

She  ought  to  be  either  a  married  woman  or  a 
widow. 

She  must  be  sober,  temperate,  and  healthy,  and 
free  from  deafness  and  from  any  defect  of  vision. 
She  should  have  a  gentle  manner,  but  yet  be  neither 
melancholy  nor  hippish.  She  ought  to  have  "the 
softest  step  and  the  gentlest  tone."  She  ought  to  be 
fond  of  children,  and  must  neither  mind  her  trouble 
nor  at  being  disturbed  at  night  She  should  be  a 
light  sleeper. 

"  Scrupulous  attention  to  cleanliness,  freshness, 
and  neatness "  in  her  own  person,  and  toward  the 
lady  and  the  infant,  are  most  important  requisites 

In  choosing  a  nurse,  select  one  who  has  a  bright, 
sunshiny  countenance;  having  nothing  to  do  with  a 
crab-vinegar-faced  individual. 

The  nurse  ought  to  be  engaged  early  in  the  preg- 
nancy, as  a  good  nurse  is  caught  up  soon,  and  is  full 
of  engagements.  This  is  the  most  important  advice. 
A  lady  frequently  has  to  put  up  with  an  indifferent 
nurse  from  neglecting  to  engage  her  betimes.  The 
doctor,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  is  frequently  besought 
to  perform  an  impossibility — to  select  a  good  nurse, 
and  which  he  could  readily  have  done  if  time  had 
been  given  him  to  make  the  selection.  Some  of  my 
best  nurses  are  engaged  by  my  patients  as  early  as 
two  or  three  months  after  the  latter  have  conceived, 
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in  order  to  make  sure  of  having  tlieir  favorite 
niiTBes. 

A  Diirae  ought  to  be  in  the  bouse  for  a  week  or 
ten  days  before  the  commencement  of  the  labor,  in 
order  that  there  may  be  neither  bustle  nor  excite- 
ment, and  no  hurrying  to  and  fro  at  the  latit  moment 
to  find  her;  and  that  she  may  have  everything  pre- 
pared, and  the  linen  well  aired  for  the  coming  event 

A  lady  may.  perhaps,  say,  "You  want  a  nurse  to 
be  perfection?"  Well,  I  do;  a  nurse  ought  to  be  as 
near  perfection  as  poor  human  nature  will  allow. 
None  but  good  women  and  true  should  enter  the 
ranks  of  nurses;  for  their  responsibility  is  great, 
and  their  power  of  doing  either  good  or  evil  is 
enormous.  Hence  good  nurses  are  prizeable,  and 
should  be  paid  most  liberally. 

The  selection  of  a  nurse  is,  for  the  well-being 
both  of  mother  and  of  babe,  quite  as  important  as 
is  the  choice  of  a  doctor;  indeed,  I  do  not  know 
whether  she  is  not  of  more  importance.  Mother 
and  babe  are  thoroughly  dependent  upon  her  for 
most  important  services. 

I  hope,  then,  I  have  said  enough — I  am  quite 
sure  that  I  have  not  said  one  word  too  much — on 
the  care  required  in  the  selection  of  a  monthly 
nurse.  It  is  impossible,  when  such  important  in- 
terests are  at  stake,  to  be  too  particular,  or  to  over- 
state its  importance. 

The  premonitory  symptoms  of  labor  having  now 
commenced;  everything  being  in  readiness  for  the 
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coming  event;  clothes,  sheets,  flannels,  diapers,  all 
well  aired,  everything  in  order,  so  that  each  and  all 
may,  even  in  the  dark,  at  a  moment's  notice,  be 
found;  the  bedroom  well- ventilated;  the  nurse  being 
in  the  house ;  the  doctor  notified  that  he  might  be 
wanted;  all  the  patient  has  now  to  do  is  to  keep  up 
her  spirits,  and  to  look  forward  with  confidence  and 
hope  to  that  auspicious  moment  which  has  been  long 
expected,  and  which  is  now  about  arriving,  when  she 
will  be  made  a  mother! 

She  is  now  about  to  assume  an  additional  and 
higher  title  than  that  of  Wifehood,  namely,  that  of 
Motherhood;  and  which  event — the  birth  of  her 
child — she  will  realize  as  the  happiest  period  of  her 
existence ;  she  will  then  be  amply  repaid  for  all  her 
cares,  all  her  anxiety,  and  all  her  anguish. 


PART  III. 

PABTUEinON  WITHOUT  PAIN.* 


For  ages,  womankind  has  submitted,  not  alwaja 
nnconiplaiiiingly,  it  is  true,  but  evidently  without 
hope  of  any  redemption  from  the  pains  and  perils  of 
maternity.  The  object  aonght  in  tliis  chapter  is  to  eug- 
geat  such  measures  as  will  afford  an  assurance  of  safety 
and  a  mitigation,  if  not  complete  redemption,  from 
such  suffering.  Doubtless,  woman  must  endure  some 
bardeuB  and  aaffering  to  the  end  of  time,  but  the 
accounts  given  by  travelers  of  the  marvelous  ease, 
quickness,  painlessness  and  freedom  from  disable- 
ment with  whicli  many  savage  women  bring 
forth  children,  are  well  known-  There  ia  abundant 
reason  for  believing  that  among  some  savage 
races  neither  pregnancy  nor  labor  interupis  the 
usual  avocations  and  movements  of  the  mother, 
except,  perhaps,  tor  an  hour  or  two  at  the  hirth 
itself.  It  is  not,  however,  so  generally  known 
that  the  records  of  medical  observations  contain 
accounts  of  a  number  of  cases  of  almost  equally  oom- 
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plete .  ^ntradictions  of  what  is  commonly  considered  a 
primal  and  universal  curse  upon  humanity. 

Dr.  Tuke,  a  high  authority  says: — "  Parturition 
itself,  according  to  the  general  testimony  of  travel- 
ers interferes  much  less  and  for  a  shorter  period 
with  the  healthy  action  of  the  body  and  mind  among 
savage  nations,  than  among  the  luxurious  daughters 
of  artificial  life." 

Dr.  Gaillard  Thomas  says:  "Neither  appreciation 
of,  nor  desire  for  physical  excellence  sufficiently  exists 
among  refined  women  of  our  day.  Our  young  women 
are  too  willing  to  be  delicate,  fragile,  and  incapable 
of  endurance.  They  dread  above  all  things  the  glow 
and  hue  of  health,  the  rotundity  and  beauty  of  mus- 
cularity, the  comely  shapes  which  the  great  masters 
gave  to  Venus  de  Medicis  and  Venus  de  Milo.  All 
these  attributes  are  viewed  as  coarse  and  unladylike, 
and  she  is  regarded  as  most  to  be  envied  whose  com- 
plexion wears  the  livery  of  disease,  whose  muscular 
development  is  beyond  the  suspicion  of  emJfpnpoint^ 
and  whose  waist  can  almost  be  spanned  by  her  own 
hands.  As  a  result,  how  often  do  we  see  our  matrons 
dreading  the  process  of  child-bearing,  as  if  it  were 
an  abnormal  and  destructive  one;  fatigued  and  ex- 
hausted by  a  short  walk,  or  ordinary  household  cares; 
choosing  houses  with  special  reference  to  freedom 
from  one  extra  flight  of  stairs,  and  commonly  de- 
barred the  one  great  maternal  privilege  of  nourish^ 
ing  their  own  oflFspring.  These  are  they  who  furnish 
employment  for  the  gynecologist,  and  who  fill  .our 
homes  with  invalids  and  sufferers." 
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Dr.  Deweessays:  ^' Pain  in  childbirth  is  a  mordid 
symptom ;  that  it  is  a  perversion  of  nature  caused  by 
modes  of  living  not  consistent  with  the  most  healthy 
condition  of  the  system,  and  that  such  a  regimen  as 
should  insure  such  a  completely  healthy  condition 
might  be  counted  on  with  certainty  to  do  away  with 
such  pain." 

The  great  English  scientist,  Professor  Huxley 
says:  "We  are,  indeed,  fully  prepared  to  believe  that 
the  bearing  of  children  may  and  ought  to  become  as 
free  from  danger  and  long  debiUty  to  the  civilized 
woman  as  it  is  to  the  savage." 

The  following  paragraphs,  from  one  of  the  essays 
in  Dr.  Montgomery's  classical  work  on  Pregnancy, 
are  interesting,  as  giving  circumstantial  details  of 
cases  in  illustration  of  the  belief  in  the  practicability 
of  painless  parturition: 

"In  a  letter  to  me.  Dr.  Douglas  states  that  he 
was  called  about  six  A.  M.,  Sept  26,  1828,  to  attend 
a  Mrs.  D.,  residing  on  Eccles  Si 

On  his  arrival  he  found  the  house  in  the  utmost 
confusion,  and  was  told  that  the  child  had  been  bom 
before  the  messenger  was  dispatched  for  the  doctor. 
From  the  lady  herself  he  learned  that,  about  half  an 
hour  previously  she  had  been  awakened  from  a 
natural  sleep  by  the  alarm  of  a  daughter  about  five 
years  old,  who  slept  with  her.  This  alarm  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  little  girl  feeling  the  movements,  and 
hearing  the  crying  of  an  infant  in  the  bed.  To  the 
mother's  great  surprise  she  had  brought  forth  her 
child  without  any  oonsoioiiBnees  of  the  fact    Aladf 
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of  great  respectability,  the  wife  of  a  peer  of  the 
realm,  was  actually  delivered  once  in  her  sleep;  she 
immediately  awakened  her  husband,  being  alarmed 
at  finding  one  more  in  bed  than  was  before.  I  have 
elsewhere  mentioned  the  case  of  a  patient  of  mine 
who  bore  eight  children  without  ever  having  labor 
pains.  Her  deliveries  were  so  sudden  and  void  of 
sensible  effort  that  in  more  than  one  instance  they 
took  place  under  most  awkward  circumstances,  but 
without  any  suffering." 

Dr.  Holbrook  says:  "These  women  of  savage  na- 
tions who  bear  children  without  pain,  live  much  in 
the  open  air,  take  much  exercise,  and  are  physically 
active  and  healthy  to  a  degree  greatly  beyond  their 
more  civilized  sisters.  These  instances  tend  directly 
to  prove  that  parturition  is  likely  to  be  painless  in 
proportion  as  the  mother  is  physically  perfect  and 
in  a  perfect  condition  of  health.  They  certainly  tend 
even  more  strongly  to  prove  that  pain  is  not  an  ab- 
solutely necessary  attendant  of  parturition." 

Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  in  a  lecture  to  ladies, 
thus  strongly  states  her  views  regarding  maternity 
and  painless  parturition; 

"We  must  educate  our  daughters  to  think  that 
motherhood  is  grand,  and  that  God  never  cursed  it. 
And  the  curse,  if  it  be  a  curse,  may  be  rolled  off, 
as  man  has  rolled  away  the  curse  of  labor;  as  the 
curse  has  been  rolled  from  the  descendants  of 
Ham.  My  mission  among  women  is  to  preach  this 
new  gospel.     If  you  suffer,  it  is  not  because  you  are 
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cursed  of  God,  but  becnose  you  violate  his  laws- 
Wliat  an  incubus  it  would  take  from  woman  could 
she  be  educated  to  know  that  the  pains  of  maternity 
are  no  curse  upon  her  kind.  We  know  that  among 
Indians  the  squaws  do  not  suffer  in  childbirth.  They 
will  step  aside  from  the  ranks,  even  on  the  march, 
and  return  in  a  short  time  bearing  with  them  the 
new-born  child.  What  an  abaurdity.  tlien,  to  suppose 
that  only  enlightened  Christian  women  are  cursed. 
But  one  word  of  fact  is  worth  a  volume  of  philoso- 
phy; let  me  give  you  some  of  my  own  experience. 
I  am  the  mother  of  seven  children.  My  girlhood  was 
spent  mostly  in  the  open  air.  I  early  imbibed  the 
idea  ihal  a  girl  is  jusi  cis  good  as  a  hoy,  and  I  carried 
it  out.  I  would  walk  five  miles  before  breakfast,  or 
ride  ten  on  horseback.  After  1  was  married,  I  wore 
my  clothing  sensibly.  Their  weight  hung  entirely 
on  my  shoulders.  I  never  compressed  my  body  out 
of  its  natural  shape.  When  my  first  four  children 
were  bom,  I  suffered  very  little.  I  then  made  up 
my  mind  that  it  was  totally  unnecessary  for  me  to 
suffer  at  all;  so  I  dressed  lightly,  walked  every  day, 
lived  as  much  as  possible  in  the  open  air,  ate  no 
condiments,  and  took  proper  care  of  myself.  The 
night  before  the  birth  of  the  child  I  walked  three 
miles.  The  child  was  born  withoid  a  particle  of  pain. 
I  bathed  it  and  dressed  it  myself,  and  it  weighed  ten 
and  one  half-pounds.  That  same  day  I  dined  with 
the  family.  Everybody  said  I  would  surely  die,  but  I 
never  had  a  moment's  inconvenience  from  it   I  know 
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this  is  not  being  delicate  and  refined,  but  if  you 
would  be  vigorous  and  healthy,  in  spite  of  the  dis- 
eases of  your  ancestors,  and  your  own  disregard  of 
nature^s  laws,  try  it." 

An  abstemious  diet,  during  the  early  period  of 
pregnancy,  is  essential,  as  the  habit  of  body,  at  that 
time,  is  usually  feverish  and  inflammatory. 

A  lady  who  is  enceinte  may  depend  upon  it  that 
the  less  stimulants  she  takes  at  these  times  the  bet- 
ter it  will  be  both  for  herself  and  for  her  infant;  the 
more  kind  will  be  her  labor  and  her  recovery,  the 
more  vigorous  and  healthy  will  be  her  child. 

It  is  a  mistaken  notion  that  she  requires  more 
nourishment  during  early  pre^ancy  than  at  any 
other  time ;  she,  if  anything,  requires  less.  It  has 
often  been  asserted  that  a  lady  who  is  pregnant  ought 
to  eat  very  heartily,  as  she  has  two  to  provide  for. 
When  it  is  taken  into  account  that  during  pregnancy 
she  "ceases  to  be  unwell,"  and  therefore  that  there 
is  no  drain  on  that  score;  and  when  it  is  also  consid- 
ered how  small  the  ovum  containing  the  embryo  is, 
not  being  larger  for  the  first  two  or  three  months 
than  a  hen's  egg,  it  will  be  seen  how  futile  is  the 
assertion.  A  wife,,  therefore,  in  early  pregnancy, 
does  not  require  more  than  at  another  time ;  if  any- 
thing, she  requires  less.  Again,  during  pregnancy, 
especially  in  the  early  stage,  she  is  more  or  less 
sick,  feverish,  and  irritable,  and  a  superabundance 
of  food  would  only  add  fuel  to  the  fire,  and  would 
increase  her  sickness,  fever,  and  irritability.     More- 
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orer,  she  frequently  Buffers  from  lioartbnru  aud  from 
indigestion.  Can  anything  be  more  absurd  when 
Buch  is  the  case,  to  overload  a  stomach  already  loaded 
with  food  which  it  is  not  able  to  digest?  No,  let 
nature  in  this,  as  in  everything  else,  be  her  guide, 
and  she  will  not  then  go  far  wrong!  When  she  is 
further  advanced  in  her  pregnancy, — that  is  to  say, 
when  she  has  qmckenett, — her  appetite  generally 
improves,  and  she  is  much  better  in  health  than  she 
was  before;  indeed,  after  she  has  quickened,  she  is 
frequently  in  betl«r  health  than  she  ever  has  been. 
The  appetite  is  now  increased.  Nature  points  out 
that  she  requires  more  nourishment  than  she  did  at 
first;  for  this  reason,  the  foetus  is  now  rapidly  grow- 
ing iu  size,  and  consequently  requires  more  enpport 
from  the  mother.  Let  the  fooi:l,  therefore,  of  a  preg- 
nant woman  be  now  increased  in  quantity,  but  let  it . 
be  both  light  and  nourishing. 

The  food  of  a  pregnant  woman  can  not  be  too 
plain ;  highly  seasoned  diahes  ought  to  be  avoided 
Roasted  apples,  "-ipe  pears,  raspberries,  strawberries, 
grapes,  tamarinds,  figs,  Muscatel  raisins,  stewed 
rhubarb,  stewed  or  baked  [tears,  stewed  prunes,  the 
insides  of  ripe  gooseberries,  and  the  juice  of  oranges, 
are,  during  pregnancy,  particularly  beneficial;  they 
quench  the  thirst,  open  the  bowels,  and  make  labor 
easy  aud  painless. 

Within  the  past  few  years  the  theory  has  been 
advanced  by  physiologists  that  if  a  pregnant  woman 
subsists  upon  food,  the  elements  of  which  do  not 
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nourish  and  develop  the  osseous  tissue,  the  cranial 
structure  will  thereby  be  rendered  pliable,  and  labor 
thus  be  made  comparatively  easy  and  painless.  In 
1841  this  idea  was  first  advanced,  in  a  small  pamph- 
let published  by  a  Mr.  Rowbotham — a  chemist,  of 
London.  His  wife,  in  two  previous  confinements, 
had  been  a  great  sufferer,  and  he  feared  she  would 
not  survive  the  third. 

His  theory  was  that,  "  in  proportion  as  a  woman 
subsists  during  pregnancy  upon  aliment  that  is  free 
from  earthly  and  bony  matter,  will  she  avoid  pain 
and  danger  in  delivery;  hence,  the  more  ripe  fruit, 
acid  fruit  in  particular,  and  the  less  of  other  kinds 
of  food,  but  particularly  of  bread  or  pastry  of  any 
kind,  is  consumed,  the  less  will  be  the  danger  and 
suffering  in  childbirth." 

"The  subject  of  this  experiment  had,  within 
three  years,  given  birth  to  two  children,  and  not 
only  suffered  extremely  in  the  parturition,  but  for 
two  or  three  months  previous  to  delivery  her  general 
health  was  very  indifferent,  her  lower  extremities  ex- 
ceedingly swelled  and  painful ;  the  veins  so  full  and 
prominent  as  to  be  almost  bursting ;  in  fact,  to  pre- 
vent such  a  catastrophe, bandages  had  to  be  applied; 
and  for  the  last  few  weeks  of  gestation,  her  size  and 
weight  were  such  as  to  prevent  her  attending  to  her 
usual  duties.  She  had  on  this  occasion,  two  years 
and  a  half  after  her  last  delivery,  advanced  fidl 
seven  months  in  pregnancy  before  she  commenced 
the  experiment  at  her  husband^s  earnest  instance; 
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her  legs  and  feet  were,  as  before,  considerably 
swelled;  the  veins  distended  and  knotty,  and  her 
health  diminishing. 

"  She  began  the  experiment  in  the  first  week  of 
January,  1841.  She  commenced  by  eating  an  apple 
and  an  orange  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  and 
again  at  night  This  was  continued  for  about  four 
days,  when  she  took  just  before  breakfast,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  apple  and  orange,  the  juice  ot  a  lemon 
mixed  with  sugar,  and  at  breakfast  two  or  three 
roasted  apples,  taking  a  very  small  quantity  of  her 
usual  food,  viz. :  Wheaten  bread  and  butter.  Dur- 
ing the  forenoon  she  took  an  orange  or  two,  and  an 
apple.  For  dinner  she  took  fish  or  fiesh  in  a  small 
quantity,  and  potatoes,  greens  and  apples,  the  apples 
sometimes  peeled  and  cut  into  pieces;  sometimes 
boiled  whole  with  the  potatoes;  sometimes  roasted 
before  the  fire,  and  afterward  mixed  with  sugar.  In 
the  afternoon  she  sucked  an  orange  or  ate  an  apple 
or  some  grapes,  and  always  took  some  lemon-juice 
mixed  with  sugar  or  treacle.  At  first  the  fruits  acted 
strongly  on  the  stomach  and  intestines,  but  this  soon 
ceased,  and  she  could  take  several  lemons  without  in- 
convenience. For  supper  she  had  again  roasted 
apples  or  a  few  oranges,  and  rice  or  sago  boiled  in 
milk;  sometimes  the  apples,  peeled  and  cored,  were 
boiled  along  with  the  rice  or  sago.  On  several  occa- 
sions she  took  for  supper  apples  and  raisins,  or  figs 
with  an  orange  cut  among  them,  and  sometimes  all 
stewed  together.     Two  or  three  times  a  week  she 
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took  a  teaspoonful  of  a  mixture  made  of  the  juice 
of  two  oranges,  one  lemon,  half  a  pound  of  grapes, 
and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  sugar  or  treacle.  The 
sugar  or  treacle  served  mainly  to  cover  the  taste  o£ 
the  acids,  but'  all  saccharine  matter  is  very  nutri- 
tious. The  object  in  giving  the  acids  was  to  dis- 
solve as  much  as  possible  the  earthy  or  bony  matter 
which  she  had  taken  with  her  food  in  the  first  seven 
months  of  her  pregnancy.  She  continued  in  this 
course  for  six  weeks,  when,  to  her  surprise  and 
satisfaction,  the  swelled  and  prominent  state  of  the 
veins,  which  existed  before  she  begem,  had  entirely 
subsided;  her  legs  and  feet,  which  were  also  swelled 
considerably,  had  returned  to  their  former  state;  and 
she  became  so  light  and  active  she  could  run  up  and 
down  a  flight  of  more  than  twenty  stairs,  with  more 
ease  than  usual  when  she  was  perfectly  well.  Her 
health  became  unwontedly  excellent,  and  scarcely  an 
ache  or  a  pain  aflfected  her  up  to  the  night  of  her 
delivery.  Even  her  breasts,  which,  at  the  time  she 
commenced  the  experiment,  as  well  as  during  her 
former  pregnancies,  were  sore  and  tender,  beccmie 
entirely  free  from  pain,  and  remained  in  the  very 
best  condition  after  her  delivery  also,  and  during 
her  nursing." 

He  continues:  "At  nine  o'clock,  after  having 
cleaned  her  apartments,  she  was  in  the  adjoining 
yard  shaking  her  own  carpets,  which  she  did  with 
as  much  ease  as  any  one  else  could  have  done.  At 
half -past  ten  she  said  she  believed  her  '  time  wao 
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come/  and  tlie  accoucheur  was  sent  for.  At  one 
o'clock  the  child  was  born  and  the  surgeon  had  left 
the  room.  He  knew  nothing  of  the  e&perimeut  be- 
ing made,  but  ou  being  asked  on  paper  by  the  hus- 
band two  days  afterward  if  he  '  could  pronounce  it 
as  safe  and  as  easy  a  delivery  as  he  generally  met 
with,"  he  replied  on  paper:  '  I  hereby  testify  that  I 
attended  Mrs.  Rowbotham  on  the  3d  iust.,  and  that 
ehe  had  a  safe  labor  and  more  easy  than  I  generally 
meet  with."  On  his  asking  tlie  midwife  if  she 
thought  it  as  easy  as  usual,  she  replied :  '  Why  I 
should  say  that  a  more  easy  labor  I  never  witnessed 
— I  never  saw  such  a  thing  and  I  have  been  at  a 
groat  many  labors  in  my  time!'" 

"  The  child,  a  boy,  was  finely  proportioned  and  ex- 
ceedingly soft,  hia  bones  resemblimj  gristle,.  He 
became  of  large  size  and  very  graceful,  athletic  and 
strong  as  he  grew  up.  The  diet  of  his  mother  was 
immediately  changed,  and  she  ate  bread  and  milk 
and  all  articles  of  food  in  which  phosphate  of  lime 
is  to  be  found  and  which  had  been  left  out  before. 
She  also  got  up  from  her  confinement  immediately 
and  well.  After  her  lost  delivery,  July,  1838,  full 
ten  days  elapsed  before  she  could  leave  her  bed,  and 
then  swooned  at  the  first  attempt  \  on  this  occa.siou, 
March  1841,  she  left  her  bed  the  fourth  day  and 
not  only  washed,  but  partly  dressed  herself.  Had 
she  not  been  infiuenced  by  custom  and  somewhat 
timid,  she  might  have  done  so  sooner.  To  be  as- 
sisted appeared  like  a  burlesque  to  her,  uot  to  say 
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annoyance.  She  had  no  assistance  from  medicina 
In  the  former  pregnancies,  she  had  subsisted 
very  much  on  bread,  puddings,  pies  and  all  kinds  of 
pastry,  having  an  idea  that  solid  food  of  this  kind 
was  necessary  to  support  the  fetus.  Nutritious  food 
can  be  had  without  that  hai*d  and  bony  element, 
which  is  so  large  an  ingredient  of  wheaten  flour, 
Sago,  tapioca,  rice,  etc.,  have  little  of  it. 

Beans,  rye,  oats,  barley,  have  not  so  muck 
earthy  matter  as  wheat.  Potatoes  and  peas  not 
more  than  half  as  much ;  Flesh  of  fowls  and  young 
animals  one-tenth;  rice,  sago,  fish,  eggs,  etc.,  still 
less;  cheese,  one-twentieth;  cabbage,  savoy,  arti- 
chokes, coleworth,  asparagus,  rhubarb,  cauliflower 
celery  and  fresh  vegetables  generally,  turnips,  car- 
rots, onions,  radishes,  garlic,  parsley,  spinnach, 
small  salad,  lettuce,  cucumbers,  leeks,  beet  roots, 
parsnips,  and  all  kinds  of  herbs  and  flowers  average 
less  than  one-fifth;  apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries, 
strawberries,  gooseberries,  raspberries,  cranberries, 
blackberries,  huckleberries,  currants,  mellons,  olives, 
peaches,  apricots,  pineapples,  nectarines,  pomegran- 
ates, dates,  prunes,  raisins,  figs,  lemons,  limes, 
oranges  and  grapes,  on  the  average  are  two  hundred 
times  less  ossifying  than  bread,  or  anything  else 
prepared  from  wheat  flour.  Such  articles  as  honey, 
treacle,  sugar,  butter,  oil,  vinegar  and  alcohol,  if  un- 
adulterated, are  quite  free  from  earthy  matter. 

Mr.  Bowbothams'  idea  originated  from  reading 
in  the  penny  cyclopaedia^  the  following: — "When 
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first  the  hnman  embryo  becoiuea  distinctly 
it  is  almost  wholly  fluid,  coasistiug  only  of  soft 
gelatine  aud  pulp.  Iq  this  gelatinooa  pulp  solid 
Biibatances  are  formed,  which  gradaally  increase, 
and  are  fashioned  into  organs.  These  organs,  in 
their  rudimentary  state  are  soft  and  tender,  but  in 
the  progress  of  their  developmenl  constantly  ac- 
quiring a  greater  number  of  solid  particles,  the 
cohesion  of  which  progressively  increaaee,  the  or- 
gans at  length  become  dense  and  firm.  As  the  soft 
solids  augment  in  bulk  and  density,  the  bony  par- 
ticles are  deposited,  sparingly  at  first  and  in  detached 
masses,  bat  accumnlated  by  degrees.  These,  too, 
are  at  length  fashioned  into  distinct  osseous  struct^ 
ures,  which,  extending  in  every  direction  until  they 
touch  at  every  point,  ultimately  form  tlie  connected 
bony  frame  work  of  the  system.  The  bony  fabric, 
although  soft,  tender  and  pliable  at  first,  becomes, 
by  degrees,  firm  and  resisting."  Upon  this  hs 
reasoned  thus: — 

"  If  the  first  visible  state  of  the  human  being  ia 
that  of  a  fiuid,  or  soft  gelatinous  pulp;  audit  the 
embryo  or  foetus  gradually  consolidates  in  firmness 
or  density  by  the  accumulation  of  bony  particles, 
will  it  not,  at  any  given  period  of  its  existence,  be 
more  or  less  firm  according  to  the  bony  matter 
which  has  been  deposited  1  And  is  not  the  mother's 
blootl  the  source  of  this  bony  matter,  since  it  builds, 
supports  and  nourishes  the  fcetus?  And  is  not  tha 
mother's  blood  derived  from  her  food  and  driukf^ 
11 
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And  according  to  the  proportion  of  bony  matter  ex- 
isting^ them,  will  not  the  foetus  become  more  or 
less  firm  and  resisting  r 

* 'Moreover  he  knew  that  it  made  all  the  differenoe 
whether  the  foetus  were  in  gristle  or  not,  at  birth, 
with  respect  to  the  pain  of  labor;  and  that  it  was 
better  for  the  future  size  and  beauty  of  the  child, 
and  even  its  strength,  that  it  should  be  bom  with 
gristle  and  not  with  the  bones  hardened;  but  that 
the  latter  process  should  be  the  consequence  of  its 
own  food  taken  after  birth.  Hence,  he  very  philo- 
sophically concluded  to  try  the  experiment  of  hav- 
ing his  wife  feed,  during  gestation,  on  substances 
which  did  not  hold  a  large  proportion  of  phosphate 
of  lime,  which  is  the  hard  ingredient  of  bones;  but 
take  those  substances  during  her  period  of  nursing 
and  feed  the  child  upon  them  during  its  growth.'' 

''The  experiment  succeeded  by  a  partial  trial  in 
this  morbid  case,  and  in  every  case  where  the  theory 
has  been  thoroughly  tested,  the  results  have  been 
highly  satisfactory.  One  lady  who  had  learned  from 
the  pamphlet,  said  that  from  the  first  moment  that 
she  thought  she  was  pregnant,  she  lived  without  eat- 
ing any  bread,  potatoes  or  milk,  but  subsisted  on 
sago,  tapioca,  rice,  young  meat— when  she  took 
meat — fruits  of  all  kinds,  and  vegetables,  and  drank 
tea  and  lemonade  made  with  distilled  water.  She 
said  she  never  had  an  hour  of  nausea,  or  discomfort 
during  her  pregnancy;  had  so  easy  a  labor  that  she 
thought  it  not  worth  dreading;  and  her  boy,  small 
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and  soft  at  birth,  became  nnasually  large,  hard  and 
strong,  in  six  months.  When  bom,  he,  like  Mr.  Eow- 
botham's,  was  covered  from  head  to  foot  with  a 
downy  Bubstance  that  could  only  be  seen  when  held 
against  the  light,  Buperior  to  the  finest  velvet,  and  of 
a  beautiful  feathery  appearance." 

"Another,  who  governed  herself  wholly  by  the 
teachings  of  the  pamphlet,  never  experienced  a  mo- 
ment's discomfort  before  delivery.  She  took  nothing 
'made  from  our  grains,  but  confined  herself  to  the 
West  Indian  ones — rice,  sago,  tapioca;  and  taking  a 
disgust  to  our  summer  fruits,  subsisted  largely  on 
oranges,  tamarinds,  marmalades  and  also  took  a  great 
many  lemons.  At  first  the  frnits  made  her  bowels 
too  loose,  but  she  did  not  abandon  them  on  that  ac- 
count, but  took  mutton  broth  with  rice  in  it  to  correct 
this  effect.  She  had  so  little  thirst  that  she  drank 
nothing  but  a  little  ten,  made  with  distilled  water. 
In  all  cases  she  rigidly  adhered  to  the  frnit  diet 
without  a  single  day's  exception;  her  labors  were 
short  and  comparatively  painless;  and  her  three 
children  were  splendid  instances  of  large,  healthy, 
strong  and  beautiful  physique." 

Many  cases  might  be  shown  here  were  it  neces- 
aary,  bnt  those  already  quoted  are  sufficient  to  show 
what  correct  living,  healthful  exercise  and  a  frnit 
diet  strictly  adhered  to,  will  accomplish,  and  the 
reader  is  earnestly  requested,  to  ponder  well  and 
follow  closely  the  teachings  of  these  pages. 

While  the  fruit  diet  alone  will  accomplish  much 
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and  go  far  toward  makiDg  labor  easy  to  be  borne, 
there  are  other  essentials  that  should  not  be  neg- 
lected. Bathing  and  exercise  are  powerful  aids, 
indeed,  they  are  co-partners  in  acquiring  the  desired 
result.  The  bathing  should  be  thorough  and  of 
every  day  occurrence,  as  recommended  in  previous 
pages,  the  body  should  be  thoroughly  sponged  with 
tepid  water  each  morning,  and  a  cool,  quick  sitz- 
bath  be  immediately  taken,  followed  by  a  brisk  dry- 
ing of  the  parts  with  a  moderately  coarse  turkish 
towel.  The  vaginal  canal  must  be  kept  thoroughly 
cleansed  by  tepid  douche  baths,  and  in  the  last  days 
of  pregnancy,  both  the  sitz-bath  and  the  vaginal 
douche  should  be  taken  warm,  while  in  the  early 
stages  of  labor,  or  in  hard  and  lingering  labors,  they 
should  be  taken  hot 

Daily  exercise,  thorough  and  systematic,  is 
equally  as  important  a  factor  as  the  diet  and  the 
bath.  In  pleasant  weather  gentle  walks  in  the  open 
air  and  sunlight  should  be  taken.  Care  must  be 
used  that  the  patient,  if  delicate,  be  not  fatigued. 
Thorough  training,  however,  if  begun  in  time  (and 
which  time  should  be  as  soon  after  a  woman  is  preg- 
nant as  possible)  will  make  the  delicate  woman 
strong,  and  the  exercise  which  was  before  an  effort 
will  soon  become  easy  and  a  pleasure;  the  strength 
required  be  but  a  tithe  of  that  possessed.  Light 
gardening  cannot  be  too  highly  recommended,  and 
where  possible  is  very  beneficial.  House  work  at 
this  time  also  comes  in  for  a  good  share  of  atten- 
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tion,  and  ought  not  lo  be  neglected.  Care  Bhonld 
be  taken  in  this,  aa  in  all  exercise  and  -work,  that 
there  be  no  straining  or  heavy  lifting,  no  running 
up  or  down  stairs,  no  shocks,  fatigue  or  over- 
exertion.  Tbis  is  eminently  a  period  of  home  mak- 
ing, ornest  building,  and  a  womans  heart  should  never 
be  lighter  than  when  attending  to  the  little  wants 
that  go  to  make  home  happy  and  a  place  of  content- 
ment and  rest 

She  should  see  that  the  ventilation  be  perfect, 
that  the  whole  house  be  well  aired,  and  especial  care 
should  be  taken  to  banish  all  mustiness,  dampness 
and  impurities  from  the  sleeping  room.  The  air 
should  be  cool  and  pure;  the  sleep  sweet  and  in- 
vigorating. The  patient  should  retire  early  to  bed 
and  rest  during  the  day,  when  so  inclined.  Thedrese 
should  be  loose  and  the  clothing  hang  from  the 
shoulders.  All  pressure  should  be  removed  and  the 
utmost  freedom  of  action,  both  of  body  and  limb,  be 
secured. 

If  the  breath  be  short,  exercise  in  deep  breath- 
ing should  be  taken.  Full  breathing  is  necessary 
to  thoroughly  oxygenize  the  blood,  "  To  learn  deep 
ihing  be  as  passive  as  possible;  that  is,  assume 

^itioD  in  which  all  the  voluntary  motor  muscles 
Inactive.  Lie  flat  on  the  back,  perfectly  hori- 
iKnital,  without  even  an  elevation  of  the  head.  Shut 
the  mouth  and  draw  the  air  in  through  the  channel 
provided  by  nature,  the  nose.  As  a  result  of  bad 
habits  moat  persons  will  raise  the  upper  ribs;  yet, 
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this  expansion  will  soon  yield  to  the  movement  of 
the  lower  ribs,  and  this  again  will  gradually  cease 
by  continual  practice,  as  will  also  every  distention 
of  the  ribs.  All  these  faulty  movements  will  be 
superseded  by  a  bulging  out  of  the  abdomen,  whose 
outward  swelling  will  be  proportional  to  the  amount 
of  air  inhaled." 

"  Look  at  that  quietly  sleeping  cat  upon  the  rug. 
Its  sole  indication  of  vitality  is  the  bellows-like 
motion  of  its  body  in  breathing.  You  must  also 
have  observed,  that  in  all  domestic  animals,  at  each 
reBpiration,  an  undulating  motion  extends  quite 
through  the  whole  trunk,  and  that  this  motion  ter- 
minates only  at  the  hindermost  limbs.  This  is 
natural  respiration  as  it  is  performed  throughout 
quadruped  existence. 

"Have  you  a  perfectly  healthy  lady  friend?  Lay 
your  hand  upon  her  and  you  will  find  that  the  ab- 
domen rises  and  falls  in  exactly  the  same  way  at 
every  respiratory  act;  not  only  so,  but  this  act  is 
involuntarily  performed  in  a  more  profound  manner 
every  few  moments,  and  that  this  increased  motion 
operates  particularly  upon  the  lowest  portion  of  the 
trunk. 

**  Observe  in  the  same  way  your  own  person.  If 
you  are  an  invalid  you  will  find  this  motion  dimin- 
shed,  perhaps  suppressed.  When  half  performed 
)u  only  half  live.'' 


Teachings  of  this  Chapter. 


THAT   PARTURITION    MAY    BE    PAINLESS 
OR  COMPARATIVELY  SO. 

^  — 

HOW^  OBTAINED. 

Ist  By  care  in  selecting  the  food,  using  a  diet 
largely  composed  of  fruit  and  vegetables;  avoiding 
gross  meats,  and  all  stimulants. 

^  2d,     By  moderate  and  healthful  exercise,  avoid- 

ing all  heavy  lifting,  climbing,  exposure,  shocks  or 
over  exertion. 

3d«  A  judicious  rise  of  the  bath,  especially  the 
sitz  bath  and  vaginal  douche. 

4th«  Attention  to  proper  amusements,  dress,  rest, 
ventilation  and  the  use  of  choloform  [to  be  taken 
only  by  the  advice  of  a  competent  physician)  in  ex- 
treme cases^ 


(m 


PAKT  IV. 


LABOR 

STMPTOMS  OF    LABOB. 

As  the  first  labor  is,  of  all  subsequent  labors, 
generally  the  most  tedious   and  the  most  severe,  it- 
behooves  a  newly  married  woman  to  **  hearken  unf  o 
counsel,"  and  thus  to  prepare  for  the  coming  event 

Strict  observance  of  the  advice  contained  in  these 
pages  will  often  make  a  first  labor  as  easy  and  as 
expeditious  as  an  after  labor. 

A  day  or  twp  before  the  labor  commences  the 
patient  usually  feels  better  than  she  has  done  for  a 
long  time;  she  is  light  and  comfortable;  she  is 
smaller,  and  the  child  is  lower  down ;  she  is  more 
cheerful,  breathes  more  freely,  and  is  more  inclined 
to  take  exercise  and  to  attend  to  her  household  duties ; 
she  has  often  an  inclination  to  tidy  her  drawers,  and 
to  look  up  and  have  in  readiness  her  own  linen,  and 
the  baby's  clothes,  and  the  other  requisites  for  the 
long-expected  event;  she  seems  to  have  a  presenti- 
ment that  labor  is  approaching,  and  she  has  the  feel- 
ing that  now  is  the  right  time  to  get  everything  in 
readiness,  as,  in  a  short  time,  she  will  be  powerless 
to  exert  herself. 

Although  the  majority  of  patients,  a  day  or  two 
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before  the  labor  comes  on,  are  more  bright  and 
cbeerf til,  Bome  few  are  tii,ore  anxious,  fanciful,  fidgety, 
and  restless. 

A  few  days,  sometimes  a  few  hourB,  before  labor 
commences,  the  child  "  fuHa,"  as  it  ia  called,  that  is 
to  sny,  there  is  a  subsidence — a  dropping—of  the 
icomb  lower  doim  the  abdomen.  These  are  the  rea- 
BODB  why  Bhe  feels  lighter  and  more  comfortable, 
and  more  inclined  to  take  exercise,  and  why  she  can 
breathe  more  freely. 

The  only  inconvenience  of  the  dropping  of  the 
\comb  is,  that  the  womb  presBes  more  on  the  bladder, 
and  sometimes  causes  an  irritability  of  that  organ, 
inducing  a  frequent  desire  to  make  water. 

The  svhaidcnce — the  dropping — of  the  womh  may 
then  be  considered  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  pre- 
cursory symphms  of  childbirth,  and  as  the  herald 
of  the  coming  event. 

She  has,  at  this  time,  an  increased  moistore  of 
the  passage  (leading  to  the  womb)  and  of  the  exter- 
nal parts.  She  has,  at  Hngth,  slight  pains,  and  then 
she  has  a  "show,"  as  it  is  called:  which  is  the  com- 
ing away  of  a  mucous  plug,  which,  during  preg- 
nancy, had  hermetically  sealed  up  the  month  of 
tbo  womb.  The  "show"  is  generally  tinged  with  a 
little  blood.  When  a  "show"  takes  place,  slia  may 
rest  assured  that  labor  has  actually  commenced. 
One  of  the  early  symptoms  of  labor  is  a  frequent 
desire  to  relieve  the  bladder. 

She  has  now  ^^grinding  pnins"  coming  on  at  un- 
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certain  periods ;  sometimes  once  during  two  houm, 
at  other  times  every  hour  or  half  hour.  Thesa 
grinding  pains  ought  not  to  be  interfered  with;  at 
this  stage,  therefore,  it  is  useless  to  send  for  a  doc- 
tor, if  he  be  near;  yet  the  nurse  should  be  in  the 
house,  to  make  preparations  for  the  coming  event 
Although  at  this  early  period  it  is  not  necessary  to 
send  for  the  physician,  nevertheless,  it  is  well  to  let 
him  know  that  his  services  might  shortly  be  re- 
quired, in  order  that  he  might  be  in  the  way,  or  that 
he  might  leave  word  where  he  might  quickly  be 
found. 

These  "grinding  pains  "  gradually  assume  more 
regularity  in  their  character,  return  at  shorter  in- 
tervals, and  become  more  severe. 

About  this  time,  shivering,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  is  apt  to  occur,  so  as  to  make  the  teeth  chatter 
again.  Shivering  during  labor  is  not  an  unfavora- 
ble symptom ;  it  proves,  indeed,  that  the  patient  is 
in  real  earnest,  and  that  she  is  making  progress. 

Although  the  patient  shivers  and  trembles,  until, 
in  some  instances,  the  bed  shakes  under  her  it  is 
unacompanied  with  real  coldness  of  the  skin;  she 
shivers  and  feels  cold,  but  her  skin  in  reality  is  not 
at  all  cold,  but  is  hot  and  perspiring — perspiring  at 
every  pore! 

She  ought  not,  on  any  account,  unless  it  be 
ordered  by  th,e  physician,  to  take  brandy  as  a  remedy 
for  the  shivering  A  cup  either  of  hot  tea  or  of  Jiot 
gruel  will  be  the  best  remedy  for  the  shivering ;  and 
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an  extra  blanket  or  two  Bhould  be  thrown  over  her, 
which  ought  to  be  well  tucked  around  her,  in  order 
to  tboroa;?hly  exclude  the  air  from  the  body,  The 
extra  clothing  should,  as  soon  as  she  is  warm  and 
perspiring,  be  gradually  removed,  as  she  ought  not 
to  be  kept  very  hot,  or  it  will  weaken  her,  and  will 
thus  retard  her  labor. 

Sickness  frequently  comes  on  in  the  beginning 
ot  the  labor,  nod  may  continue  during  the  whole 
process.  She  is  not  only  sick,  but  she  actually 
vomits,  and  she  can  keep  little  or  nothing  on  her 
stomach. 

Now  sickness  in  labor  is  rather  a  favorable  symp- 
tom, and  is  usually  indicative  of  a  kind  and  easy  con- 
finement. There  is  an  old  saying  tliat  "  sick  labors 
are  safe."  Although  they  may  be  safe,  they  are  de- 
cidedly disagreeable ! 

Sickness,  during  labor,  does  good ;  it  softens  and 
dilates  the  parts  concerned  in  parturition,  and  shows 
that  the  patient  is  working  in  downright  earnest! 

There  is,  in  such  a  case,  little  or  nothiug  to  be 
done,  as  the  less  an  irritable  stomach  is  meddled 
with,  the  better.  The  sickness  will  probably  leave 
as  soon  as  the  labor  is  over. 

She  had  better,  during  this  stage,  either  walk 
about  or  sit  down,  and  not  confine  herself  to  bed; 
indeed,  there  is  no  necessity  for  her,  unless  she  par- 
ticularly desire  it,  to  remain  in  her  chamber. 

If,  at  the  commencement  of  her  labor,  the  "waters 
should  break,"   even  if  there  bo  no  pain,  the  doctor 
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ought  immediately  to  be  sent  for;  as,  in  such  a  case, 
it  is  necessary  that  he  should  know  the  exact  presenta- 
tion of  the  child. 

After  an  uncertain  length  of  time,  the  character 
of  the  pains  alters.  From  being  "  grinding,"  they 
become  *'  bearing  down/'  and  are  now  more  regular 
and  frequent,  and  the  skin  becomes  both  hot  and 
perspiring.  These  may  be  considered  the  inte 
labor-pains.  The  patient  ought  te  bear  in  mind 
that  *'  the  true  labor  pains  are  situated  in  the  back 
and  loins;  they  come  on  at  regular  intervals,  rise 
gradually  up  te  a  certain  piteh  of  intensity,  and 
abate  as  gradually ;  it  is  a  dull,  heavy,  deep  sort  of 
pain,  producing  occasionally  a  low  moan  from  the 
patient;  not  sharp  or  twinging,  which  would  eHcit 
a  diflferent  expression  of  suflfering  from  her." 

As  soon  as  the  pains  assume  a  "  bearing-down" 
character,  the  doctor  ought  to  be  in  attendance ;  if 
he  be  sent  for  during  the  early  stage,  when  the 
pains  are  of  a  "grinding"  character,  and  when  they 
come  on  "  few  and  far  between  "  and  at  uncertain 
intervals  (unless,  as  before  stated,  "  the  waters 
should  break  "  early),  he  can  do  no  good;  for,  if  he 
attempt  in  the  early  stage  to  force  on  the  labor,  he 
might  do  irreparable  mischief. 

Cramps  of  the  legs  and  thighs  are  a  frequent, 
although  not  a  constant,  attendant  on  childbirth. 
These  cramps  come  on  more  especially  if  the  patient 
be  kept  for  a  lengthened  period  in  one  position; 
hence  the  importance  of  aUowing  her,  during  the 
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first  and  second  stages  of  labor,  to  move  about  the 
room.  Cramps  are  generally  worse  diiriug  the  tbird 
or  last  stage  of  labor,  and  then,  if  tbey  occur  at  all, 
they  usually  accom[>any  eacb  pain.  The  poor  par- 
tient,  in  eueh  a  case,  has  not  only  to  bear  tlie  labor- 
pains  but  the  cramp-pains.  Now,  there  is  no  danger 
in  these  cramps;  it  is  rather  a  sign  that  the  child  is 
making  rapid  progress,  as  he  is  pressing  upon  tha. 
nerves  which  supply  the  thighs. 

The  nurse  ought  to  well  rub,  with  her  wannj 
hand,  the  cramped  parts;  and,  if  the  labor  be  ni 
too  far  advanced,  it  would  be  well  for  the  patient 
change  her  position,  and  to  sit  on  a  chair,  or,  if  she 
feel  inclined,  to  walk  about  the  room ;  there  being, 
of  ooui'se,  an  attendant,  one  on  each  side,  to  support 
her  the  while.  If  either  a  pain  or  a  cramp  should 
come  on  while  she  is  thus  moving  about,  let  her  in- 
etautly  take  hold  of  the  bed^poat  for  support 

Labor — and  truly  it  may  be  called  "labor" — is  a 
natural  process,  and  therefore  ought  not  unneces- 
sarily to  be  interfered  with,  or  woe  betide  the  unfor- 
tunate patient.  I  firmly  believe  that  a  woman  woi 
stand  a  much  better  chance  of  getting  well  over  hajj 
confinement  wHhoui  assistance  than  if  she  had 
hurried  with  assistance. 

lu  a  natural  labor  very  little  assistance  is  a& 
and  the  doctor  is  only  required  in  the  room  occasioi 
ally,  to  ascertain  that  things  are  going  on  righblyi 
Those  ladies  do  best,  both   at  the  time  and 
ward,  who  are  the  least  interfered  with.     Bear 
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in  mind,  and  let  it  be  legibly  written  on  your  mem. 
ory.  This  advice  only  holds  good  in  natural  confine- 
ments. 

Meddlesome  midwifery  can  not  be  too  strongly 
reprobated.  The  duty  of  a  doctor  is  to  watch  the 
progress  of  a  childbirth,  in  order  that,  if  there  be 
anything  wrong,  he  may  rectify  it ;  but  if  the  labor 
be  going  on  well,  he  has  no  business  to  interfere, 
and  he  need  not  be  much  in  the  lying-in  room,  aU 
though  he  should  be  in  an  adjoining  apartment 

These  remarks  are  made  to  set  a  lady  right  with 
regard  to  the  proper  offices  of  an  accoucheur;  as 
sometimes  she  has  an  idea  that  a  doctor  is  able  to 
greatly  expedite  a  natural  labor.  Now  this  is  a  mis- 
taken and  mischievous,  although  a  popular  notion. 

As  a  rule,  then,  it  is  neither  necessary  nor  desir- 
able for  a  doctor  to  be  much  in  a  lying-in  room. 
Eeally,  in  a  natural  labor,  it  is  surprising  how  very 
little  his  presence  is  required.  After  he  has  once 
ascertained  the  nature  of  the  case,  which  it  is  ahso- 
lutely  necessary  that  he  should  do,  and  has  found  all 
going  on  "right  and  straight,"  it  is  better,  much  bet- 
ter, that  he  retire  in  the  day-time  to  the  drawing- 
room,  in  the  night  season  to  a  bedroom,  and  thus  to 
allow  nature  time  and  full  scope  to  take  her  own 
course  without  hurry  and  without  interference,  with- 
out  let  and  without  hindrance.  Nature  hates  hurry, 
and  resents  interference. 

The  above  advice,  for  many  reasons,  is  particu- 
larly  useful     In  the  first  place,  nature  is  not  un- 
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necessarily  interfered  with.  Secondly,  it  allowB  a 
patient,  from  time  to  time,  to  empty  her  bladder  and 
bowels, — which,  by  giving  more  room  to  the  adja- 
cent parts,  greatly  assiata  and  expedites  the  progress 
of  the  labor.  Thirdly,  if  the  doctor  is  not  present,  he 
is  not  called  upon  to  be  frequently  "  taking  a  pain," 
which  she  may  request  him  to  do,  as  she  fancies  it 
does  her  good,  and  relieves  her  Bufferings;  but  which 
frequent  taking  of  a  pain  in  reality  does  her  Imrm, 
antl  retards  the  progress  of  the  labor.  No;  a  doctor 
ought  not  to  be  much  in  the  lying-in  room.  Al- 
though it  may  be  necessary  that  he  l>e  near  at  hand, 
within  call,  to  render  assistance  toward  the  last,  I 
emphatically  declare  that  in  an  ordinary  confinement 
— that  is  to  say,  in  what  is  called  a  nafural  labor — 
the  only  time,  as  a  rule,  that  the  presence  of  the 
doctor  can  be  useful,  is  jtist  before  the  child  is  born ; 
although  he  ought  to  be  in  readiness,  aud  should 
therefore  be  in  the  house  some  little  time  before  the 
event  takes  placa  Let  the  above  advice  be  strongly 
impressed  upon  your  memory.  If  a  patient  did  but 
know  the  importance,  in  an  ordinary  labor,  of  non- 
interference, and  the  blessedness  of  patience,  what 
benefit  would  accrue  from  such  knowledge! 

Women  are  far  more  patient  than  men ;  it  is  well 
they  are.  for  men  would  never  be  able  patiently  to 
endure,  as  women  do,  the  bitterest  panga  of  child- 
birth; 

Bear  in  mind,  then,  that  in  every  well-formed 
voman,  and  in  every  ordinary  confinement,  nature  is 
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perfectly  competent  to  bring,  without  the  assistance 
of  man,  a  child  into  the  world,  and  that  it  is  only  an 
ignorant  person  who  would,  in  a  natural  case  of  labor, 
interfere  to  assist  nature.  Assist  nature!  Can 
anything  be  more  absurd?  As  though  God,  in  His 
wisdom,  in  performing  one  of  His  greatest  wonders 
and  processes,  required  the  assistance  of  man.  It 
might,  with  as  much  truth,  be  said  that  in  every 
case  of  the  process  of  healthy  digestion  it  is  neces- 
sary for  a  doctor  to  assist  the  stomach  in  the  pro- 
cess of  digesting  the  food!  No,  it  is  high  time  that 
such  fallacies  were  exploded,  and  that  common  sense 
should  take  the  place  of  such  folly.  A  natural  la- 
bor ought  never  to  be  either  hurried  or  interfered 
with,  or  frightful  consequences  might,  and  in  all 
probability  will,  ensue.  Let  every  lying-in  woman 
bear  in  mind  that  the  more  patient  she  is,  the  more 
kind  and  the  more  speedy  will  be  her  labor  and  her 
recovery. 

There  are  times,  and  times  without  number,  when 
a  doctor  is  called  upon  to  do  but  little  or  nothing ; 
and  til  ere  are  others — ^few  and  far  between — when  it 
is  imperatively  necessary  that  he  should  do  a  great 
deal. 

It  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind,  too,  that  tedioiis 
labors  are  oftentimes  natural,  and  that  they  only  re- 
quire time  and  patience  from  all  concerned  to  bring 
them  to  a  successful  issue. 

The  first  confinement  is  generally  twice  the 
length  of  time  of  an  after  one,  and  usually  the 
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more  children  a  lady  has  liftd,  tho  quicker  is  her  la-  j 
bor;  but  this  is  by  no  means  always  the  case,  i 
some  of  the  afler  labors  may  be  the  iedious.  while  \ 
the  earj<j  ones  may  be  the  quick  ones. 

It  may  be  said  that  a  first  labor,  as  a  mle,  lasts  i 
six  hoars,  while  an  after  confinement  probably  lasts  I 
but  three.  This  space  of  time,  of  cojrse,  dues  not  \ 
usually  include  the  commencement  of  labor  pains ;  but  A 
the  time  that  a  lady  may  be  actually  said  to  be  in  I 
real  travail.  If  we  are  to  reckon  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  labor,  we  ought  to  double  the  j 
above  numbers — that  is  to  say,  we  should  make  the  ] 
average  duration  of  a  first  labor.,  twelve ;  of  ab  after  j 
one,  six  hours. 

When  a  lady  marries  late  in  life — for  instance,  i 
after  she  has  passed  the  age  of  thirty — her  first  labor 
is  usually  much  more  lingering   and  tedious,    de- 
manding a  great  stock  of  patience  from  the  patient, 
from  tho  doctor  and  from  the  friends ;  notwlthstnnd- 
ing  which,  if  she  be  not  hurried  and  be  not  much 
interfered  witli,  both  she  and  her  babe  generally  do 
remarkably  well.     Supposing  a  lady  marries  late  in  i 
life,  it  is  only  the  first  confinement  that  is  usually  1 
hard  and  lingering;  the  after  labors  are  as  easy  i 
though  she  had  married  when  young, 

A  natural  labor  may  be  divided  into  three  stage 
Tlie  first_   the  premonitory   stage,    comprising    theg 
"falling"  or  stAsidence  of  the  rtvmh,  and  the  "show." 
The  second,  the  dilating  stage,  which   is  known  by  1 
the  pains  being  of   a  "grinding"  nature,  and  i^  f 
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which  the  mouth  of  the  womb  gradually  opens  or 
dilates  until  it  is  sufficiently  large  to  admit  the  exit 
of  the  head  of  the  child,  when  it  becomes  the  thirds 
the  completing  stage,  which  is  now  indicated  by  the 
pains  being  of  a  "  bearing  down "  expulsive  char- 
acter. 

Now,  in  the  first  or  premonitory  stage,  which  is 
much  the  longest  of  the  three  stages,  it  is  neither 
necessary  nor  desirable  that  the  patient  should  be 
confined  to  her  room ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  better 
for  her  to  be  moving  about  the  house,  and  to  be  at- 
tending to  her  household  duties. 

In  the  second  and  dilating  stage,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary that  she  should  be  confined  to  her  room,  but 
not  to  her  bed.  If  the  drawing-room  be  near  at 
hand,  she  ought  occasionally  to  walk  to  it,  and  if  a 
pain  should  come  on  the  while,  lie  on  the  sofa.  In 
this  stage  it  is  not  at  all  desirable  that  she  should 
keep  her  bed,  or  even  lie  much  on  it.  She  is  better 
up  and  about,  and  walking  about  the  room. 

In  the  first  and  second  stages  she  must  not,  on 
any  account,  strain  or  bear  down  to  the  pains,  as 
^Ly  ■gno.^.t  n^e,  ad™<.  „  by  robbtag  her  of 
her  strength,  it  would  only  retard  the  delivery.  Be- 
sides, while  the  mouth  of  the  womb  is  dilating, 
bearing  down  cannot  be  of  the  slightest  earthly  use 
— the  womb  is  not  in  a  fit  state  to  expel  its  contents. 
If  by  bearing  down  she  could  (but,  which  fortun- 
ately, she  cannot)  cause  the  expulsion  of  the  child; 
it  would,  at  this  stage,  be  attended  with  frightful 
12 
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oonseqnenoSB — no  less  than  with  the  rupture  of  the 
womb. 

Therefore,  for  the  fotare,  let  not  s.  lady  be  per- 
BUnded,  either  by  an  ignorant  nurse  or  by  an  officious 
friend,  to  bear  down  until  the  last  or  the  completing 
stage,  when  a  gentle  bearing-down  will  assist  the 
paina  to  espel  the  child. 

In  the  third  or  completing  stage  it  is,  of  course, 
necessary  that  she  should  lie  on  the  bed,  aiid  that 
she  should,  as  above  advisod,  bear  gently  down  to 
the  pains.  The  bcaring-dov.-D  pains  will  indicate  to 
her  when  to  henr  down. 

Even  in  tlis  last  stags,  she  ought  never  to  bear 
down  unless  the  pain  be  actually  upon  her;  it  will, 
if  she  does,  do  her  great  harm.  In  bearing  down, 
the  plan  is  to  hold  the  breath,  and  strain  down  as 
though  she  were  straining  to  have  a  stool. 

By  a  patient  adopting  the  rales  above  indicated, 
much  weariness  might  be  avoided ;  cramp,  from  her 
not  being  kept  long  in  one  position,  might  be  warded 
off;  the  labor,  from  her  being  amused  by  change  of 
room  and  scene,  might  be  expedited;  and  thus  the 
confinement  might  be  deprived  of  mach  of  its 
monotony  and  misery. 

The  pains  of  labor  are,  Bometimes,  heavy  and 
dull,  or  what  an  intelligent  patient  of  mine  once  de- 
scribed as  "groaiiy  pains;"  they,  are,  occasionally, 
sharp  and  cutting — "knifey  pains;"  while  they  are, 
at  other  times,  boring  and  twisting — "cork-screwy 
pains."     These   are  all  expressive   terms,  as  many 
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laK^r-patients  will  be  able  emphatically  to  endorse. 

During  the  latter  stages  of  labor,  the  patient 
ouglit  always  to  keep  her  eyelids  closed,  or  the  strain- 
in^::  mi^ht  cause  an  attack  of  inflammation  of  ihe 
oyes,  or,  at  all  events,  might  make  them  bloodshot 

Let  a  1  -rge  room,  if  practicable,  be  selected  for 
the  lalx>r,  and  let  it  be  airy  and  well- ventilated;  and, 
if  it  be  summer,  take  care  that  the  chimney  be  not 
stv^pj^evi  If  the  weather  be  intensely  hot,  there  is 
no  objtvtion  to  the  window  being,  from  time  to  time, 
a  little  o|>eiieii. 

If  the  bedstead  be  one  with  a  fixed  footboard — 
a  hassock  should  be  placed  against  it,  in  order  that 
the  jXitieiit,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  labor — 
during  the  bearing-down  pains — may  be  able  to 
plant  h:  r  feet  firmly  against  it  (the  hassock),  and 
thus  be  i^nabled  the  better  to  help  the  bearing-down 
of  her  p;\ins. 

If  there  be,  besides  the  bed,  a  straw  mattress  and 
a  hair  mattress,  let  the  straw  mattress  be  removed, 
as  a  high  bevl  is  inconvenient,  not  only  to  the  pa- 
tient, but  to  the  doctor  and  to  the  nnrse. 

PREPARATIONS  FOB   LABOR. 

I  should  strongly  urge  a  patient  not  to  put  every- 
thing off  to  the  last  She  must  take  care  to  have  in 
readiness  a  good  pair  of  scissors  and  a  skein  of 
whitey-brown  thread.  And  she  ought  to  have  in  the 
house  a  small  j>ot  of  prepared  lard,  and  a  flask  of 
salad  oil,  that  they  may  be  at  hand  in  case  they  be 
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v&ntAd.  Some  doctors,  at  eoch  times,  prefer  the 
prepared  lard;  while  others  prefer  the  ealnil  oil. 
Let  everything  nec^-sBary,  botli  for  herself  and  the 
babe,  be  well  aired  and  ready  for  immediaie  use, 
and  be  placed  in  such  order  that  eJI  things  may, 
vithont  hurry  or  bustle,  at  a  momeiit'e  notice,  ba 
found. 

Another  preparation  for  childbirth,  and  a  most 
important  one,  is  attending  lo  the  stiite  of  the  bowels. 
If  they  be  at  all  costive,  the  moment  there  is  the 
slightest  premoniiory  symptoms  of  labor,  she  ought 
to  take  an  enema  of  warm  water — a  pint  adminis- 
tered. Sh§  will,  by  adopting  the  abore  plan,  derive 
the  greatest  comfort  and  advantage;  it  will  prevent 
her  delicacy  from  being  shocked  by  having  her 
bowels  open,  without  her  being  able  to  prevent 
them,  during  the  last  stage  of  the  labor ;  and  it  will, 
by  giving  the  adjacent  parts  more  room,  much  ex- 
pedite the  delivery,  and  lessen  her  sufferinga 

The  nest  thing  to  be  attended  to  is  the  way  in 
which  she  ought  to  be  dressed  for  the  occ<mon.  I 
would  recommend  her  to  put  on  her  clean  night- 
gown ;  which,  in  order  to  keep  it  unsoiled,  should  be 
smoothly  and  carefully  rolled  up  about  her  waist; 
then  she  ought  to  have  on  a  flannel  petticoat  to  meet 
it,  and  then  she  should,  over  all,  put  on  a  dressing- 
gown.  If  it  be  winter,  the  dressing-gown  had  bet- 
ter either  be  composed  of  dannel  or  be  lined  with 
that  material. 

The  guarding  of  the  bed. — This  is  done  in  the 
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following  way: — cover  the  bed  with  a  large  piece,  a 
yard  and  a  half  square,  of  waterproof  cloth,  or  bed- 
sheeting,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  which  is  sold  for 
the  purpose;  over  this  folded  sheets  ought  to  be 
placed.  -  If  a  waterproof  cloth  cannot  be  procured, 
an  oilcloth  tablecover  will  answer  the  purpose. 
Either  of  the  above  plans  will  effectually  protect  the 
bed  from  injury. 

The  room  should  be  kept,  not  hot,  but  comfort- 
ably warm ;  if  the  temperature  be  high,  the  patient 
will  become  irritable,  feverish  and  restless,  and  the 
labor  will  be  prolonged. 

In  order  to  change  the  air,  let  the  door  of  the 
room,  every  now  and  then,  be  left  ajar;  and  if,  in  the 
early  periods  of  the  labor,  she  should  retire  for  a 
while  to  the  drawing-room,  let  the  lying-in  room 
window  be  thrown  wide  open,  so  as  to  thoroughly 
ventilate  the  apartment,  and  to  make  it  fresh  and 
sweet  on  her  return.  If  the  weather  be  very  warm 
the  lower  sash  of  the  window  may,  for  a  few  inches, 
be  opened. 

Many  attendants  are  not  only  unnecessary  but 
injurious.  They  excite  and  flurry  the  patient,  they 
cause  noise  and  confusion,  and  rob  the  air  of  its 
purity.  One  lady  friend,  besides  the  doctor  and  the 
nurse,  is  all  that  is  needed.  In  making  the  selection 
nf  a  friend,  care  should  be  taken  that  she  be  the 

^her  of  a  family,  that  she  be  kind-hearted  and 
possessed,  and  of  a  cheerful  turn  of  mind.     All 

.tterers,     croakers,     and     putterers    ought,    at 
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these  times,  to  be  carefully  excluded  from  the  room. 
No  conTeraation  o£  a  flepressing  character  should 
for  one  moment  be  allowed.  Nursps  and  friends 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  telling  of  bad  cases  that 
hare  occurred  in  their  experience,  muBt  be  avoided 
as  the  plague. 

Boistei'ous  oonversation  dnring  the  progress  of 
child-birth  ought  never  to  be  permitted ;  it  only  irri- 
tates and  excites  the  patient.  Although  noisy 
merriment  is  bad,  yet  at  such  times,  gentle,  cheerful, 
and  agreeable  chat  is  beneficial;  toward  the  con- 
clusion of  the  labor,  however,  perfect  quietude  must 
be  enjoined;  as  during  tlie  latter  stage,  tolldng,  be 
it  ever  so  little,  is  usually  most  distasteful  and 
annoying  to  the  patient  The  only  words  that  should 
then  be  spoken  are  a  few  words  of  comfort  from  the 
doctor,  anuouncing,  from  time  to  time,  that  her  labor 
is  progressing  favorably,  and  that  her  pain  and 
Borrow  will  soon  be  converted  into  ease  and  joy. 

The  attendants  and  all  arouud  a  lyiug-iu  patient 
must  be  patient,  let  the  patient  herself  be  ever  so 
impatient — she  has  frequently  cause  for  her  impa- 
tience; the  bitter  pangs  of  labor  are  oftentimes 
severe  enough  to  make  even  an  angel  impatient. 
Kot  a  note,  then,  of  impatience  must  grate  upon  her 
ear;  but  words  of  gentleness,  of  encoui'agement,  and 
of  hope,  must  be  the  remedies  used  by  those  abont  ' 
her  and  arouud  her  to  soothe  her  impatience. 

Another  preparation  for  labor  is — to  soothe  her 
mind  by  telling  her  of  the  usual  safety  of  confine* 
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ments,  and  by  assuring  her  that,  in  the  generality  of 
instances,  it  is  a  natural  process,  and  no  disease 
whatever;  and  that  all  she  has  to  do  is  to  keep  up 
her  spirits,  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  rules  of  her  doc- 
tor, to  have  a  little  patience,  and  that  she  will  do  re- 
markably well. 

All  needless  cause  of  fear  must  be  kept  out  of 
sight  Labor  is,  as  a  rule,  perfectly  «afe  and  nat- 
ural; and  confidence  and  cheerfulness  are  two  of  the 
grand  remedies  to  bring  it  to  a  happy  conclusion. 

It  is  wonderful  how  refreshing  to  the  spirits,  and 
how  strengthening  to  the  frame,  a  well-ventilated 
room  is  to  a  woman  in  travail. 

Let  me,  in  this  place,  urge  upon  the  patient  the 
importance  of  her  allowing  the  doctor  to  inquire 
fully  into  her  state.  She  may  depend  upon  it  that 
this  inquiry  will  be  conducted  in  the  most  delicate 
manner.  If  there  be  anything  wi*ong  in  the  labor, 
it  is  in'  the  early  stage,  and  before  the  "  waters  have 
broken,"  that  the  most  good  can  be  done.  If  a 
proper  examination  be  not  allowed,  her  life,  and  per- 
haps that  of  her  child,  might  pay  the  penalty  of  such 
false  delicacy. 

Brandy  ought  always  to  be  in  the  house ;  but  let 
me  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  attendants  the 
importance  of  withholding  it,  unless  it  be  ordered  by 
the  doctor,  from  a  lying-in  woman.  Numbers  have 
fallen  victims  to  its  being  indiscriminately  given.  I 
am  of  opinion  that  the  great  caution  which  is  now 
adopted  in  giving  spirits  to  women  in  labor  is  one 
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reasoD,  among  others,  of  the  great  aafetj  of  the  con- 
fiuemeuts  of  the  present  day  compared  with  those 
of  former  times. 

Brandy  is,  in  cases  of  flooding,  of  exhaustion, 
of  fainting,  or  an/  other  emergency,  indispensable. 
But  brnndy  should  be  considered  aa  a  mediciue— as 
a  valuable  but  as  a  powerful  medicine — and,  like  all 
powerfiil  medicines,  should  be  prescribed  by  a  doc- 
tor, and  by  a  doctor  only ;  who  will  indicate  the  fit 
time  and  proper  dose  on  the  administration  thereof. 
If  this  advice  be  not  etriotly  followed,  deplorable 
consequences  may,  and  probably  will,  ensue.  Brandy, 
according  to  the  way  it  is  used,  is  either  r.  faithful 
friend  or  a  bitter  enemy! 

The  best  beverage  for  a  patient  during  labor  is 
either  a  cup  of  warm  tea,  or  of  gruel,  or  of  arrow- 
root. It  is  tolly  in  the  extreme,  during  the  progress 
of  labor,  to  force  her  to  cat ;  hor  stomach  recoils 
from  it,  as  at  these  times  there  is  generally  a  loath- 
ing of  food,  and  if  we  will,  as  we  always  ought,  to 
tate  the  appetite  as  our  guide,  we  shall  never  go  fax  ! 
wrong. 

CHLOBOFORU   IN   HABD   AND   IN    LINaERINO    LABOB. 

Mothers  and  doctors  are  indebted  to  Sir  James 
Simpson  for  the  introduction  of  chloroform,  one  o£ 
the  greatest  and  most  valuable  discoveries  ever  con- 
ferred on  suffering  humanity. 

The  inhalation  of  chloroform,  according  to  tli 
will  of  the  operator,  causes  either  partial  or  com- 
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plete  unconscionsness,  and,  either  for  a  longer  or 
for  a  shorter  time,  freedom  from  pain.  In  other 
words,  the  effects  might,  with  perfect  safety,  be  con- 
tinued, either  for  a  few  minutes,  or  from  time  to 
time,  for  several  hours;  indeed,  if  given  in  proper 
cases,  and  by  a  judicious  doctor,  with  immense 
benefit  and  with  perfect  safety. 

Chloroform  is  more  applicable  and  useful  in  a 
labor — more  especially  in  a  first  confinement — when 
it  is  lingering,  when  the  throes  are  very  severe,  and 
when,  notwithstanding  the  pain,  the  labor  is  making 
but  little  progress— then  chloroform  is  a  priceless 
boon.  Chloroform,  too,  is,  when  the  patient  is  of  a 
nervous  temperament,  and  when  she  looks  forward 
with  dread  and  apprehension  to  every  pain,  very 
beneficial. 

It  might  be  asked — "Would  you  give  chloroform  in 
every  case  of  labor,  be  it  ever  so  easy  and  quick? 
Certainly  not;  it  is  neither  advisable  nor  expedient 
in  an  ordinary,  easy,  quick  confinement  to  administer 
it  The  cases  in  which  it  is  desirable  to  give  chloro- 
form are  all  lingering,  hard  and  severe  ordinary 
labors;  in  such  I  would  gladly  use  it  But,  before 
administering  it,  I  would,  as  a  rule,  wait  for  at 
least  six  hours  from  the  commencement  of  the  true 
pains. 

It  might  be  asked — Does  the  inhalation  of 
chloroform  retard  the  patient's  getting  about?  I 
emphatically  declare  that  it  does  not  do  so.  Those 
who  have  had  chloroform  have  always,  in  my  prac- 
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tice,  had  as  good  and  as  Bpesdy  recoveries  as  those 
who  have  not  inhaled  it. 

Another  important  consideration  in  the  giving 
of  chloroform  is,  thai  a  patient  has  seldom,  if  ever, 
while  under  ike  effects  of  it,  been  known  to  die. 

One  reason  why  it  may  be  so  safe  to  give  chloro- 
form in  labor  is,  that  in  the  practice  of  midwifery  a 
doctor  does  not  deem  it  needful  to  put  his  patient 
under  the  extreme  influence  of  it.  He  administers 
jast  enough  to  ease  her  pain,  but  not  sufficient  to 
rob  her  of  total  consciousness;  while  in  a  surgical 
operation  the  surgeon  may  consider  it  necessary  to 
put  his  patient  under  the  full  influence  of  chloro- 
form; hence  the  safety  in  the  one,  and  thedangerin 
the  other  case.  "It  ia  quite  possible  to  afford  im- 
mense relief  to  render  the  pains  quite  bearable,"  as 
a  patient  of  mine  observed,  by  a  dose  which  does 
not  procure  sleep  or  impair  the  mental  condition  of 
patient,  and  which  all  our  experience  would  show  is 
absolutely  free  from  danger," 

There  is  another  advantage  in  chloroform, — the 
child,  when  he  ia  born,  is  usually  both  lively  and 
strong,  and  ia  not  at  all  affected  by  the  mother  hav- 
ing had  chloroform  administered  to  her.  This  is  a 
most  important  consideration.  So  highly  do  I  think 
of  chloroform,  that  I  never  go  to  a  labor  without  a 
bottle  of  it  in  my  pocket.  I  find  this  plan  very  cor 
venient,  as  I  am  then  in  proper  cases,  always  pw 
pared  to  give  chloroform,  and  there  is  no  preciem 
|me  wasted  in  sending  for  it. 
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Chloroform  ought  never  to  be  administered,  either 
to  a  patient  in  labor  or  to  any  one  else,  except  by  a 
doctor.  This  advice  admits  of  no  exception.  And 
chloroform  should  never  be  given  unless  it  be  either 
in  a  lingering  or  in  a  hard  labor.  As  I  have  before 
advised,  in  a  natural,  easy,  every-day  labor,  nature 
ought  not  to  be  interfered  with,  but  should  be  al- 
lowed to  run  its  own  course.  Patience,  gentleness, 
and  non-interference  are  the  best  and  the  chief  re- 
quisites required  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

HINTS   TO  ATTENDANTS   IN   CASE   THE  DOCTOR  IS  UNA- 
VOIDABLY ABSENT. 

It  frequently  happens  that  after  the  first  con- 
finement the  labor  is  so  rapid  that  the  child  is  bom 
before  the  doctor  has  time  to  reach  the  patient.  It 
is  consequently  highly  desirable — nay,  imperatively 
necessary — for  the  interest  and  for  the  well-doing 
both  of  the  mother  and  of  the  babe,  that  either  the 
nurse  or  the  lady  friend  should,  in  such  an  emer- 
gency, know  what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do,  I  there- 
fore, in  the  few  following  paragraphs,  purpose,  in 
the  simplest  and  clearest  language  I  can  command, 
to  enlighten  them  on  the  subject 

In  the  first  place,  let  the  attendants  be  both  calm 
and  self-possessed,  and  let  there  be  no  noise,  no 
scuffling,  no  excitement,  no  whispering,  and  no  talk- 
ing, and  let  the  patient  be  made  to  thoroughly  un- 
derstand that  there  is  not  the  slightest  danger,  as 
the  principal  danger  will  be  in  causing  unnecessary 
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fears  both  as  to  liprself  nnd  her  child: — "  A  woman, 
natarally  lx)rn  to  fears,  is,  at  these  times,  especially 
timid."  Tens  o£  thousands  are  annnally  delivered 
witliout  the  slijjklcsl  assistance  from  a  doctor — lie 
not  being  at  hand  or  not  being  in  time;  and  yet  both 
mother  and  babe  almost  invariable  do  well.  Let  lier 
be  informed  of  this  fact — for  it  is  a  fact — and  it  will 
be  a  comfort  to  her.  and  will  assnage  her  feara.  The 
physician,  as  soon  as  he  arrives,  will  soon  make  all 
right  and  straight. 

In  the  meantime  let  the  following  directions  be 
followed: — Supposing  achlld  be  born  before  ike  tloc- 
ior  mTircs,  the  nurse  ought  then  to  ascertain  wLetber 
a  coil  of  naval-string  be  around  the  neck  of  the  in- 
fant; if  it  be,  it  must  be  instantly  liberateil,  or  he 
might  be  strangled.  Care  should  be  taken  that  he 
has  sufficient  room  to  breathe;  that  there  be  not  a 
membrane  over  his  mouth;  and  that  bis  face  be 
not  buried  in  the  clothes.  Any  mucus  about  the 
mouth  of  the  babe  ought,  with  a  soft  napkin,  to  bo 
wiped  away,  or  it  might  impede  the  breathing, 

If  the  babe  should  be  bom  apparently  dead,  a  few 
smart  blows  must  be  given  on  the  thighs  and  on  the 
back;  a  smelling  bottle  ought  to  be  applied  to  the 
nostrils;  or  a  rag  should  be  singed  under  the  nose, 
taking  care  that  the  burning  tiuder  does  not  touch 
the  skin;  and  cold  water  must  be  freely  sprinkled 
on  the  face.  But  after  all,  a  good  smacking  of  the 
bottom,  in  an  apparently  still-born  babe,  is,  in  re- 
storing animation,  often  the  most  hinidy,  quick,  and 
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ready  remedy.  Thousands  of  apparently  still-born 
children  have,  by  this  simple  remedy  alone,  been 
saved  from  threatened  death.  If  you  can  once  make 
an  apparently  still-born  babe  cry — and  cry  he  mtist 
—he  is,  as  a  rule,  safe.  The  navel-string,  as  long 
as  there  is  pulsation  in  it,  ought  not  to  be  tied. 

The  limbs,  the  back,  and  the  chest  of  the  child 
ought,  with  the  warm  hand,  to  be  well  rubbed.  The 
face  should  not  be  smothered  up  in  the  clothes.  If 
pulsation  have  ceased  in  the  navel-string  (the  above 
rules  having  been  strictly  followed,  and  having 
failed),  let  the  navel-string  be  tied  and  divided,  and 
then  let  the  child  be  plunged  into  warm  water — 98** 
Fahr.  If  the  sudden  plunge  does  not  rouse  respira- 
tion into  action,  let  him  be  taken  out  of  the  warm 
bath,  as  the  keeping  him  for  any  length  of  time  in 
the  water  will  be  of  no  avail. 

If  these  simple  means  «hould  not  quickly  suc- 
ceed, although  they  generally  will,  Dr.  Marshall 
Hall's  Ready  Method  ought,  in  the  following  man- 
ner, to  be  tried: — '*Place  the  infant  on  his  face;  turn 
the  body  gently  but  completely  on  the  side  and  a 
little  beyond,  and  then  on  the  face  alternately;  re- 
peating these  measures  deliberately,  efficiently,  and 
perseveringly,  fifteen  times  in  the  minute  only." 

Another  plan  of  restoring  suspended  animation 
is  by  artificial  respiration,  which  should  be  employed 
in  the  following  manner: — Let  the  nurse  (in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  doctor)  squeeze  with  her  left  hand,  the 
child's  nose,  to  prevent  any  passage  of  air  through 
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the  nostrils;  then  let  her  apply  her  moatb  to  the 
child^B  muuth,  and  breathe  into  it,  in  order  to  inflate 
the  lungs ;  as  soon  as  they  are  inflated,  the  air  oughts 
with  the  right  hand,  to  be  pressed  out  again,  so  as 
to  imitate  natural  breathing.  Again  and  again,  for 
several  minutes,  and  for  about  fifteen  times  a  min< 
ute,  should  the  above  process  be  repeated;  and  the 
operator  will  frequently  be  rewarded  by  hearing  a 
oonTulsive  sob,  which  will  be  the  harbinger  of  re- 
newed life. 

Until  animation  be  restored,  the  nayel-string, 
provided  there  be  pulsation  in  it,  ought  not  to  be 
tied.  If  it  be  tied  before  the  child  htive  breathed, 
and  before  he  have  cried,  he  will  have  but  a  slight 
chance  of  recovery.  While  the  navel-string  is  left 
entire,  provided  there  be  still  pulsation  in  it,  be  haa 
the  advantage  of  the  mother's  circulation  and 
support. 

Should  ike  child  have  beat  bom  for  some  time 
hf-fore  ihe  doctor  has  arriivd,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
tie  and  to  divide  the  navel-string.  The  manner  of 
performing  it  is  as  follows:- — A  ligatme,  composed 
of  four  or  five  whitoy-brown  threads,  nearly  a  foot 
in  length,  and  with  a  knot  at  each  end,  ought,  by  a 
double  knot,  to  be  lighlli/  tied,  at  about  two  inches 
from  the  body  of  the  child,  around  the  navel-string. 
A  second  ligature  mast,  in  a  similar  manner,  be  ap- 
plied about  three  inches  from  the  first,  and  the 
navel-string  should  be  carefully  divided  midway  be- 
tween the  two  ligatures.     Of  course,  if  the  doctor 
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be  shortly  expected,  any  interference  would  not  be 
advisable,  as  such  matters  ought  always  to  be  left 
entirely  to  him. 

The  after-birth  must  never  be  brought  away  by 
the  nurse.  If  the  doctor  have  not  yet  arrived,  it 
should  be  allowed  to  come  away  (which,  if  left  alone, 
in  the  generality  of  cases  it  usually  will)  of  its  own 
accord.  The  only  treatment  that  the  nurse  ought  in 
such  a  case  to  adopt  is,  that  she  apply,  by  means  of 
her  right  hand,  firm  pressure  over  the  region  of  the 
womb:  this  will  have  the  effect  of  encouraging  the 
contraction  of  the  womb,  of  throwing  off  the  after- 
birth, and  of  preventing  violent  flooding. 

If  the  after-birth  does  not  soon  come  away, 
say  in  an  hour,  or  if  there  be  flooding,  another  doctor 
ought  to  be  sent  for ;  but  on  no  account  should  the 
nurse  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  it  further  than  by 
applying  firm  pressure  over  the  region  of  the  womb, 
and  not  touching  the  navel-string  at  ally  as  I  have 
known  dangerous,  and  in  some  cases,  even  fatal,  con- 
sequences to  ensue  irom  such  meddling. 

BEST   AFTEB   DELIVEBY. 

A  lady,  for  at  least  an  hour  after  the  delivery, 
ought  not  to  be  disturbed; if  she  be,  violent  flooding 
might  be  produced.  The  doctor  of  course  will,  by 
removing  the  soiled  napkins,  and  by  applying  clean 
ones  in  their  place,  make  her  comfortable.  Her  head 
ought  to  be  made  easy ;  she  must  still  lie  on  her  side; 
indeed,  for  the  first  hour,  let  her  remain  nearly  in 
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the  same  positiou  as  that  in  whicli  she  was  confined, 
■with  this  only  tiifference,  that  if  her  feet  have  been 
preesiug  against  the  bed-post,  they  should  be  re- 
moved from  that  position, 

A  patient,  after  delivery,  usually  feels  shivering 
and  starved;  it  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  throw 
additional  clothing,  such  as  a  blanket  or  two,  over 
her,  which  ought  to  envelope  the  botly,  and  should 
be  well  tucked  around  her;  but  the  nurse  ought  to 
be  careful  not  to  overload  her  with  clothes,  or  it 
might  produce  flooding,  fainting,  etc, ;  as  soon,  there- 
fore, as  she  be  warmer,  let  the  e~rtra  clothing  be 
gradually  removed.  If  the  feet  be  cold,  let  them  be 
wrapped  in  a  warm  flannel  petticoat,  over  which  a 
pillow  should  be  placed 

A  frequent  change  of  linen  after  childbirth  is  de- 
sirable. Nothing  is  more  conducive  to  health  than 
cleanliness.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to  have  the 
sheets  and  liucu  well  aired. 

A  foolish  nurse  fancies  that  clean  linen  will  give 
her  patient  cold,  and  that  dirty  linen  will  prevent  it, 
aud  keep  her  warm.  Such  folly  ia  most  dangerousl 
A  lyiug-in  woman  shoidd  bear  in  mind,  that  dirt 
breeds  fever,  and  fosters  infectious  diseases.  There 
■would,  it  cleanliness  (of  course  I  include  pure  water 
in  this  category)  and  ventilation  were  more  observed 
than  they  are,  be  very  little  of  fever,  or  of  infectious 
diseases  of  any  kind  in  the  world. 

A  cup  of  cool,  black  tea,  directly  after  the  patient 
IB  confined,  ought  to  be  given.     I  say  cool,  not  cold, 
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as  cold  tea  might  chill  her.  Hot  tea  would  be  im- 
proper, as  it  might  induce  flooding.  As  soon  as  she 
is  settled  in  bed,  there  is  nothing  better  than  a  STTiaZZ 
basin  of  warm  gruel. 

Brandy  ought  never,  unless  ordered  by  the  doc- 
tor to  be  given  after  a  confinement,  indeed,  stimulants 
of  all  kinds  must  be  carefully  avoided,  as  they 
would  only  produce  fever,  and  probably  inflammation. 

BANDAGE   AFTER   LABOR. 

(1.)  This  consists  of  thick  linen,  similar  to  sheet- 
ing, about  a  yard  and  a  half  long,  and  sufficiently 
broad  to  comfortably  support  the  abdomen.  Two  or 
three  folded  diapers — folded  in  a  triangular  shape — 
should  be  first  applied  over  the  region  of  the  womb, 
and  then  the  bandage  should  be  neatly  and  smoothly 
applied  around  the  lower  portion  of  the  abdomen  to 
keep  the  diapers  firmly  fixed  in  their  position.  The 
bandage  ought  to  be  put  on  moderately  tight,  and 
should  be  retigbtened  every  night  and  morning,  or 
oftener,  if  it  become  slack.  (2.)  An  Obstetric  Binder 
is  admirably  adapted  to  give  support  after  a  confine- 
ment, and  may  be  obtained  of  any  respectable  surgi- 
cal-instrument maker.  If  there  be  not  either  a 
proper  bandage  or  binder  at  hand — (3.)  a  yard  and 
a  half  of  unbleached  calico,  folded  double,  will 
answer  the  purpose.  The  best  pins  to  fasten  the 
bandage  are  the  patent  safety  nursery  pins. 

A  support  after  labor  is  important:  in  the  first 
place,  it  is  a  great  comfort;  in  the  second,  it  induces 
Id 


the  abdomeii  to  return  to  its  original  size ;  ami  lastly, 
it  prevents  flooding.  Those  ladies,  more  especially 
if  tliey  have  had  large  families,  who  have  neglected 
proper  baudagiog  after  their  confinementB,  fre- 
quently BufTer  from  enlarged  ami  [jenduloiis  abdo- 
mens, which  give  them  an  unwieldy  and  ungainly 
appearance;  indeed,  completely  ruining  their  fig- 
ures. J 
POSITION .  I 

The  way  of  placing  the  paflcnf  hi  bed. — She  ought  ' 
not,  immediately  after  a  labor,  under  any  pretest  or 
pretense  whatever,  to  be  allowed  to  raise  herself  in 
bed.  If  she  be  ili'essed  as  recommended  in  a  pre- 
vious paragraph,  her  soiled  linen  may  readily  be  re- 
moved; and  she  may  be  drawn  up  by  two  assistants 
— one  being  at  her  shoulders  and  the  other  at  her 
legs — to  the  proper  place,  as  she  herself  injisf  noi  be 
allowcil  lo  use  (he  sliijhtesi  exertion.  Inattention  to 
the  above  recommendation  has  sometimes  caused 
violent  floo<lii)g,  fainting,  Ijearing  down  of  the  womb, 
etc.,  and  in  some  casen,  even  fatal  consequences. 

The  room  lo  be  kept  cool  and  well  ventihifed. — 
A  nurse  is  too  apt,  after  the  confinement  is  over,  to 
fceep  a  large  fire.  Nothing  is  more  injurious  than 
to  have  the  temperature  of  a  lying-in  room  high.  A 
little  fire,  provided  the  weather  be  cold,  to  dress  the 
baby  by,  and  to  encourage  a  circulation  of  the  air, 
is  desirable.  The  door,  in  order  to  change  the  air 
of  the  apartment,  must  occasionally  be  left  ajar:  a 
lying-in  woman  requires  pure  air  as  mucli  as  or  mora 
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than  any  otlier  person ;  but  how  frequently  does  a 
silly  nurse  fancy  that  it  is  dangerous  for  her  to 
breath  it! 

After  the  labor  is  over,  the  blinds  ought  to  be 
put  down,  and  the  window-curtains  should  be  drawn- 
in  order  to  induce  the  patient  to  have  a  sleep,  and 
thus  to  rest  herself  after  her  hard  work.  Perfect 
stillness  must  reign  both  in  the  room  and  in  the 
house.     This  advice  is  most  important 

It  is  really  surprising,  in  this  present  enlight- 
ened age,  how  much  ignorance  there  still  is  among 
the  attendants  of  a  lying-in  room ;  they  fancy  labor 
to  be  a  disease,  instead  of  being  what  it  really  is — 
a  naUiral  process,  and  that  old-fashioned  notions, 
and  not  common  sense,  ought  to  guide  them. 

The  patient  should,  after  the  birth  of  her  child, 
be  strictly  prohibited  from  talking,  and  noisy  con- 
versation ought  not  to  be  allowed;  indeed,  she  cannot 
be  kept  too  quiet,  as  she  may  then  be  induced  to 
fall  into  a  sweet  sleep,  which  would  recruit  her 
wasted  strength.  As  soon  as  the  babe  be  washed  and 
dressed,  and  the  mother  be  made  comfortable  in  bed, 
the  nurse  ought  alone  to  remain;  let  every  one  else 
be  banished  from  the  lying-in  room.  Visitors  should 
on  no  account,  until  the  doctor  give  permission,  be 
allowed  to  see  the  patient  Perfect  rest  after  con- 
finement is  most  essential  to  recovery,  and  is  the 
best  of  medicines. 

Ought  a  patient  to  go  to  sleep  before  she  have 
made  water? — There  is  not  the  least  danger  in  her 
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doing  so,  neverthelasa,  before  she  goes  to  sleep,  she 

eIiouM,  if  she  have  the  sliglitest  iuclinatioii,  respond 

to  it,  aa  it  woald  make   her   feel   more   comfortable 

and  sleep  more  sweetly.     Let  me  ui'ge  the  import- 

L.ance   of   the   patient,  immcdialcly  after  childbirth, 

I'mnking  water  while  she  is  iu  a  lying  position.  I  have 

rknown    violent    flooding  to    arise  from  a  lying-in 

I  woman  being  allowed,  soon  after  delivery,  to  ait  up 

I'While  passing  her  water. 

The  bed  pan  (previously  warmed  by  dipping  it 
1  very  hot  water  and  then  quickly  ilryiug  it)  ought, 
«t  these  times,  and  for  some  days  after  a  coiiBne- 
to  be  used.     It  ia  admirably  adapted  for  the 
Hpurpose,  as  it  takes  up  but  little  room,  and  is  con- 
r  veniently  shaped,  and  readily  slips  under  the  patient, 
and  enables  her  to  make  water  comfortably,  she  be- 
ing perfectly  passive  the  while.    It  should  be  passed 
.  under  her  in  the  front,  and  not  at  the  side  of 
■  body. 

THE  BOWELB. 

The   bowels,   after  a   confinement,  are    usu 

wstive.      This  confined  state  of  the  bowels  aftei 

is  doubtless  a  wise  provision  of  nature,  in 

ffder  to  give  repose  to  the  surrounding  parts — es- 

;cially  to  the  womb;   it  is  well,  therefore,  not  to 

Pinterfere  with  tliem,  but  to  let  them  have  for  three 

days  perfect  rest     Sometimes,  before  the  expiration 

of  the  third  day,  the  bowels  are  relieved  by  the 

taking  of  a  cupful  of  warm  coffee.     If  such  be  t 

oaee,  all  well  and  good;  as  it  is  much  better  thatt] 


ised 
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bowels  should  be  relieved  wn/^ow/ medicine  thanunth 
medicine;  but  if,  having  taken  the  coffee,  at  the 
end  of  the  third  day  they  are  not  opened,  then 
early  on  the  following — the  fourth — ^let  the  nurse 
administer  an  enema  of  warm  water — a  pint  each 
time.  This  is  an  excellent,  indeed  the  best,  method 
of  opening  the  bowels,  as  it  neither  interferes  with 
the  appetite  nor  with  the  digestion ;  it  does  away  with 
the  nauseousness  of  castor  oil,  and  does  not,  in  the 
tidministration,  give  the  slightest  pain.  If  the  first 
enema  should  not  have  the  desired  effect,  let  one  be 
given  every  quarter  of  an  hour  until  relief  be  ob- 
tained. One  of  the  best  for  the  purpose^if  the 
warm  water  be  not  sufficiently  active — is  the  fol- 
lowing:— 

Take  of — Olive  oil,  two  table-spoonfnlB; 
Table  salt,  two  tablespoonfols; 

Warm  oat  meal  gmel,  one  pint: 
To  make  a  clyster. 

Another  capital  enema  for  the  purpose  is  one  made 
of  castile  soap  dissolved  in  warm  water.  But  if 
the  water  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  so  much  the 
better — it  is  far  preferable  to  either  of  the  others. 
Kemedies,  provided  they  be  effectual,  cannot  be  too 
simple ;  and  all  that  is  usually  required  in  such  cases 
is,  to  wash  the  bowels  out,  which,  as  a  rule,  the 
warm  water  is  of  itself  quite  able  to  do;  it  is  there- 
fore desirable,  before  any  other  more  complicated 
enema  be  used,  simply  to  try  the  warm  water  only. 
If  the  patient  object  to  the  administration  of  an 
enema^  then  either  a  teaspoonful  of  calcined  mag* 
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ceBia,  mixed  in  a  little  water,  or  the  following 
dmuglit,  will  be  found  useful ;  either  the  one  or 
tlie  otlier  will  act  kindly,  and  will  neither  gripe  the 
mother  nor  the  child: — 

Tate  of— Concentrated  EsBence  of  Senna,  half  an  oniute;  M 

Sjmp  of  Ginger,  one  Jraclim;  ^M 

Pure  Water,  seven  ilrucihniH:  ^| 
To  make  a  dranght.     To  be  taken  early  in  the  inonuDK. 

If  in  twelve  hours  the  above  draught  should  not 
have  the  deaij-ed  effect  (although  if  the  essence  of 
senna  be  good  it  usually  does  long  before  that 
time),  let  the  draught  be  repeated.  If  the  bowels 
be  easily  moved,  half  of  the  above  draught  is  usu- 
ally eufficieut;  if  it  be  not  so  in  twelve  hours,  the 
remainder  should  be  taken.  Or,  one  or  two  tea- 
Bpoonfnls  of  an  electuary  of  figs,  raisins  and  senna 
may  be  eaten  early  in  the  morning* — but  let  every 
lying-in  woman  bear  in  mind  that  as  soon  as  her 
bowels  will  act,  either  naturally  or  by  the  taking  of 
a  cupful  of  warm  coffee,  or  by  the  administration  of 
a  warm  water  enema,  not  a  particle  of  opening  medi- 
cine should  be  swallowed.  Much  aperient  medicine 
is  an  abomination. 

An  enema  is,  both  daring  nursing  and  during 
pregnancy,  an  admirable  method  of  opening  costive 
bowels,  and  deserves  to  be  more  universally  followed 
than  it  now  is;  fortunately,  tl'i^  plan  is  making  rapid 
progress,  and  shortly  will,  at  such  times,  entirely 


*  See  page  93. 
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supersede  the  necessity  of  administering  aperients 
by  the  mouth.  Aperients  by  the  mouth  are  both  a 
clumsy  and  roundabout  way  of  opening  costive  bow- 
els, and  sometimes  harass  the  patient  exceedingly. 
The  lower  bowel,  and  not  the  stomach,  wants 
emptying;  the  stomach  wants  leaving  alone,  and  not 
to  be  worried  by  opening  physic.  The  stomach  has 
its  proper  work  to  do,  namely,  to  digest  the  food  put 
into  it,  and  which  aperients  sadly  interfere  with; 
hence  the  great  value,  in  such  cases,  of  an  enema, 
and  of  keeping  the  bowels  open,  when  possible,  by 
fruit  and  not  by  physic,  by  gentleness  and  not  by 
violence. 

CLEANSINGS — ABLUTIONS. 

The  Cleansings, — This  watery  discharge  occurs 
directly  after  a  confinement,  and  lasts  either  a  week  or 
a  fortnight,  and  sometimes  even  longer.  It  is,  at  first, 
of  a  reddish  color ;  this  gradually  changes  to  a  brown- 
ish hue,  and  afterwards  to  a  greenish  shade;  hence 
the  name  of  **  green  waters."  It  has  in  some  cases 
a  disagreeable  order.  A  moderate  discharge  is 
necessary;  but  when  it  is  profuse  it  weakens  the 
patient. 

Some  ignorant  nurses  object  to  have  the  parts 
bathed  after  delivery;  they  have  the  impression 
that  such  a  proceeding  would  give  cold.  Now,  warm 
fomentations  twice  a  day,  and  even  oftener,  either 
if  the  discharge  or  if  the  state  of  the  parts  require 
it,  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  health,  to  cleanli- 
ness, and  comfort    Ablutions,  indeed,  at  these  times. 


are  far  more  neceasary  than  at  any  other  period  of 
a  woman's  esiateiice.  Neglect  of  bathing  the  [larts, 
at  these  times,  is  shameful  neglect,  and  leads  to 
miserable  consequencee. 

There  is  nothing  better  for  the  purpose  of  these 
bathings  than  a  aoft  sponge  and  warm  \Yater,  uiileas 
the  parts  be  very  soi'e ;  if  they  be.  a  warm  fomenta- 
tion, two  or  three  times  a  day,  of  marshmallows  and 
camomile,*  will  afford  great  relief;  or  the  parts  may 
be  bathed  with  warm  well-made  and  well-boiled 
oatmeal  grael,  of  course  without  salt.  In  these 
cases,  too,  I  have  found  wai'm  barm  (yeast)  and 
water  a  great  comfort,  and  which  will  soon  take 
away  the  soreness.  The  parts  ought,  after  each 
fomentation,'  to  be  well,  but  quickly,  dried  with 
warm,  dry,  soft  towels.  The  parts,  after  the  bath- 
ing and  the  drying,  should,  by  means  of  a  piece  of 
linen  rng,  be  well  annointed  with  warm  sal^d  oil. 
"Warm  salad  oil  for  this  purpose  is  a  most  soothing, 
healing,  and  comforting  dressing,  and  is  far  supe- 
rior to  all  animal  oils. 

The  internal  parts  should  be,  two  or  three  times 
'a  day,  well  syringed  ont  with  either  uf  the  above 
remedies. 

Let  the  above  rules  be  strictly  followed.  Let  no 
prejudices  and  no  old-fashioned  notions,  either  of 
the  nurse  or  of  any  female  friend,  stand  in  the  way 


*  Boil  two  handfnlB  of  marahraiilljwa  and  two  hnoJEiila  ol 
OSmomilo-bloweintwoquBrtB  of  wat«r  for  a  quarter  of  an  boor. 
aodatiam. 
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of  the  above  advice.  Ablution  of  the  parts  after  a 
confinement,  and  that  frequently,  is  absolutely  re- 
quired, or  evil  results  will,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
ensue. 

REST  AND  QUIETUDE. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  good  that  results  from 
exercise  and  the  "fruit  diet,"  in  confinement  I  would 
urge  my  fair  reader,  dispite  her  inclination  to  be  up 
and  about,  to  remain  quietly  in  bed  for  a  few  days 
after  labor. 

A  horizontal — a  level — position  for  a  few  days 
after  a  labor  is  important.  The  womb  requires  rest; 
and  the  only  way  to  obtain  it  is  by  lying  flat  either 
on  a  bed  or  on  a  sofa ;  for  the  first  five  or  six  days, 
day  and  night,  and  then  for  the  next  few  days 
she  ought  to  be  removed  for  a  short  period  of  the 
day  either  to  another  bed  or  to  a  sofa;  which  other 
bed  or  sofa  should  be  wheeled  to  the  side  of  the 
bed,  and  she  must  be  placed  on  it  by  two  assistants, 
one  taking  hold  of  her  shoulders  and  the  other  of 
her  hips,  and  thus  lifting  her  on  the  bed  or  sofa, 
she  herself  being  perfectly  passive,  and  not  being 
allowed  to  sit  erect  the  while.  She  ought,  during 
the  time  she  is  on  the  sofa,  to  maintain  the  level 
position. 

The  above  plan  may  appear  irksome,  but  my  ex- 
perience tells  me  that  it  is  necessary,  absolutely 
necessary.  The  benefit  the  patient  will  ultimately 
reap  from  it  will  amply  repay  the  temporary  annoy- 
alkce  of  so  much  rest. 
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Poor  women  who  go  about  too  soon  after  their 
confiuemeuts  frequently  suffer  fi'om  "falling  of  the 
womb."  Au  abundance  of  exerciee  during  preg- 
nancy, and  perfect  rest  for  a  fortnight  after  labor, 
both  the  one  and  the  other,  cannot  be  too  strongly 
insiBted  upon. 

"Falling  of  the  womb"  is  s  disagreeable  com- 
plaint, and  the  misfortune  of  it  i@,  that  every 
additional  child  increaBsa  the  infirmity.  Now,  all 
this,  ill  the  majority  of  cases,  might  have  been  pre- 
vented, if  the  recumbent  posture,  for  ten  days  or  a 
fortnight  after  delivery,  had  been  etrictly   adopted. 


For  the  first  day  the  diet  should  consist  of  nicely- 
made  and  well  boiled  graham  gruel,  arrowroot,  and 
milk,  bread  and  milk,  tea,  dry  toast  and  butter,  or 
bread  and  butter;  taking  care  not  to  overload  the 
stomach  with  too  much  fiuid.  Therefore,  either  ond 
cupful  of  gruel  or  of  arrowroot,  or  of  tea,  at  a  time, 
should  not  be  exceeded,  otherwise  the  patient  will 
feel  oppressed;  she  will  be  liable  to  violent  perspira- 
tion, and  there  will  be  a  too  abundant  secretion  of 
milk. 

For  the  next — ihe  second  day: — Breakfaat, — 
either  dry  toast  and  butter,  or  bread  and  butter,  and 
black  tea.  Dinner, — either  chicken  or  game,  maahed 
potatoes  and  bread.  Ten, — the  same  as  for  break- 
fast. Supper, — a  breakfast-cupful  of  well-boiled  and 
well-made  gruel,   made  either  with   water  or  with 
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fresh  milk,  or  with  equal  parts  of  milk  and  water, 
or  with  water  with  a  table-spoonful  of  cream  added 
to  it 

On  the  third  and  fourth  days: — Similar  diet  to 
the  second  day,  with  this  difference,  that  for  her 
dinner  the  patient  should  have  mutton — either  a 
mutton  chop  or  a  cut  out  of  a  joint  of  mutton,  in- 
stead of  the  chicken  or  game.  The  diet  ought 
gradually  to  be  improved,  so  that  at  the  end  of  four 
days  she  should  return  to  her  usual  diet — ^provided 
it  be  plain,  wholesome  and  nourishing. 

The  above,  for  the  generality  of  cases,  is  the 
scale  of  dietary;  but  of  course  every  lying-in 
woman  ought  not  to  be  treated  alike.  If  she  be 
weak  and  delicate,  she  may  from  the  beginning  re- 
quire good  nourishment,  and  instead  of  giving  her 
gruel,  it  may,  from  the  very  commencement,  be 
necessary  to  prescribe  good  strong  beef -tea,  veal-and- 
milk  broth,  chicken-broth,  mutton-chops,  grilled 
chicken,  game,  the  yolk  and  the  white  of  an  egg 
b^aiien  up  together  in  half  a  tea-cupful  of  good 
fresh  milk,  etc.  Common  sense  ought,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  a  lying-in,  as  of  every  other  patient,  to 
guide  us. 

BEVEBAGE. 

For  the  first  week  either  toast  and  water  or 
barley-water  and  milk,  with  the  chill  taken  off,  is 
the  best  beverage.  Barley-water,  either  with  or 
without  the  milk,  forms  an  admirable  drink  for  a 
lying-in  woman;  but,  in  either  case,  it  ought  always 
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to  be  eaten  flavored  with  table-salt  A  little  salt 
should  always  be  added  to  barley-water — it  takes  oflF 
its  insipidity,  it  gives  it  a  relish  which  it  otherwise 
would  not  possess.  Some  of  my  patients  like  it  not 
only  flavored  with  salt,  but  also  slightly  sweetened 
with  loaf-sugar. 

Wine,  spirits,  and  beer,  during  this  time,  unless 
the  patient  be  weak  and  exhausted,  or  unless  ordered 
by  the  doctor,  ought  not  to  be  given.  All  liquids 
given  during  this  period  should  be  administered  by 
means  of  a  feeding-cup;  this  plan  I  strongly 
recommend,  as  it  is  both  a  comfort  and  a  benefit  to 
the  patient;  it  prevents  her  every  time  she  has  to 
take  fluids  from  sitting  up  in  bed,  and  it  keeps  her 
perfectly  still  and  quiet,  which,  for  the  first  week 
after  confinement,  is  very  desirable. 

When  she  is  weak,  and  faint,  and  low,  it  may,  as 
early  as  the  first  or  second  day,  be  necessary  to  give 
a  stimulant,  such  as  either  a  tumblerful  of  home- 
brewed ale  or  a  glass  or  two  of  wine  daily ;  but,  as  I 
before  remarked,  in  the  generality  of  cases  either 
toast  and  water,  or  barley-water  and  milk,  for  the 
first  week  after  confinement,  is  the  best  beverage. 

Beverage  in  hot  xjoeather  after  a  confinemerd: — An 
excellent  beverage  to  quench  the  thirst  in  hot 
weather,  after  a  confinement,  is  cold,  weak,  black  tea, 
with  very  little  sugar,  but  with  plenty  of  cream  in  it. 

Tea  for  breakfast  and  tea,  is,  during  a  recov- 
ery, better  than  coffee;  but  if  tea  be  distasteful 
to  a  patient,  then  either  cocoa  or  chocolate,  made 
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with  one-half  fresh  milk,  should  in  lieu  of  tea  be 
taken.  Cocoa  and  chocolate  are  both  invigorating 
and  nourishing,  and  are  very  suitable  as  beverages, 
both  at  and  after  a  confinement 

If  the  bowels,  during  a  recovery,  be  cost- 
ive, coffee  is,  from  time  to  time,  preferable  to 
either  tea,  cocoa  or  chocolate ;  but  not  otherwise. 
Coffee,  if  used  regularly,  requires  the  taking  of  ex- 
ercise, which,  during  "a  getting  about"  is  quite  out 
of  the  question,  although  an  occasional  cup  of  cofifee, 
merely  to  act  as  an  aperient,  is  often  of  great  serv- 
ice, as  it  will  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  a  lying- 
in  woman  swallowing  an  aperient— which  is  an  im- 
portant consideration.  The  best  time  for  taking  the 
cup  of  coflFee  is  early  in  the  morning.  Coffee,  after 
a  confinement,  ought  to  be  taken,  not  as  a  beverage 
regularly,  but  as  an  aperient  occasionally. 

Equal  parts  of  new  milk  and  water,  or  equal 
parts  of  fresh  milk  and  barley-water,  will  generally 
be  found  the  best  beverage.  If  milk  should  dis- 
agree, either  barley-water,  or  toast  and  water,  ought 
to  be  substituted. 

Milk  will  often  be  made  to  agree  with  a  nursing 
mother  if  she  will  always  take  it  mixed  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  water.  The  water  added  to  the 
milk — in  the  proportions  indicated — prevents  the 
milk  from  binding  up  the  bowels,  which  it  other* 
wise  would  do;  not  only  so,  but  milk  without  the 
addition  of  an  equal  quantity  of  water  is  usually 
too  heavy  for  the  stomach  easily  to  digest 
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I  hftve,  for  nearly  forty  years,  paid  great  atten- 
tion to  tliG  snbject.  und  trome  to  the  conclusion  that 
vialeris  a  most  valuable  aperient, ■  while  milk,  by 
itself,  binds  up  the  bowels,  producing  obstinate  cost- 
iveness;  the  mixing  of  an  equal  quantity  of  water 
with  the  milk  entirely  deprives  milk  of  its  binding 
qualities,  and  keeps  the  bowels  in  a  regular  state. 
These  facts  are  most  important  to  bear  in  mind;  and 
I  know  them  to  be  tacts,  having  had  great  esperi* 
enoe  in  the  matter,  and  having  made  the  subject  my 
especial  study,  and  having  had  the  honor  of  first 
promulgating  the  doctiine  that  water,  in  proper 
quantities,  is  a  valuable  aperient,  and  that  water,  in 
due  proportions,  mixed  with  milk,  prevents  the  milk 
from  confining  the  bowels,  which  it  otherwise  would 
do. 

Some  persons  have  an  idea  that  a  wife,  for  some 
months  after  ohildbirtb,  should  be  treated  as  an  in- 
valid— should  lead  an  idle  life.  This  is  an  error; 
for  of  all  people  in  the  world,  a  nursing  mother 
should  remember  that  "employment  is  Nature's 
physician,  and  is  essential  to  human  happiness," 
The  best  nurses  and  the  healthiest  mothers,  as  a 
rule,  are  wives  who  are  employed  from  morning 
until  night — who  have  no  spare  time  unemployed  to 
feel  nervous,  or  to  make  complaints  of  aches  and  of 
pains — to  make  a  fuss  about;  indeeil,  so  well  does 
"Nature's  physician" — employment— usually  make 
them  feel  that  they  have  really  no  aches  or  pains  at 
all — either  real  or  imaginary — to  complain  of,  but 
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are  hearty  and  strong,  happy  and  contented;  indeed, 
the  days  are  too  short  for  them.  But  I  am  antici- 
pating ;  I  will  speak  more  at  large  on  this  subject  in 
the  following  Part — Part  V.,  Nursing — and,  for 
which,  I  crave  my  fair  reader's  especial  attention — 
it  being  one  of  great  importance,  not  only  to  her- 
self, but  to  the  well-doing  and  well-being  of  her 
child. 


PART  V. 

NUESING, 

THE  DUTIES  OF  A  NURaiNG  MOTHER. 
A  mother  ouglit  not,  unless  she  intend  to  devote 
herself  to  her  baby,  to  undertake  to  nuree  him.  She 
must  make  up  ber  mind  to  forego  the  so-c«lled 
pleaeureB  of  a  fashionable  life.  There  ought,  in  a 
eaee  of  this  kind,  to  be  no  half-and-half  measures ; 
she  ehould  either  give  up  her  helpless  babe  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  a  wet  nurse,  or  she  must  devote 
her  whole  time  and  energy  to  his  welfare — to  the 
greatest  treasure  that  God  hath  given  ber. 

If  a  mother  be  blessed  with  health  and  strength, 
and  if  she  have  a  good  breast  of  milk,  it  is  most 
unnatural  and  very  cruel  for  her  not  to  nurse  her 
chUd. 

Moreover,  if  a  mother  does  not  nurse  her  child 
herself,  she  is  very  likely  soon  to  be  in  the  family- 
way  again;  this  ie  an  important  consideration,  as 
frequent  child-bearing  is  much  more  weakening  to 
the  constitution  tbau  is  the  nursing  of  cliildven; 
indeed,  nursing,  as  a  rule,  instead  of  weakening, 
strengthens  the  mother's  frame  exceedingly,  and 
^sifitB  her  muscular  development.     "Those  mothers 
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who  nurs©  and  cherish  their  own  offspring  are  not 
only  more  truly  mothers,  but  they  have  a  double  re- 
ward in  that,  while  their  children  thrive  and  thus 
gladden  their  hearts,  they  themselves  are  also  very 
materially  benefited.  No  woman  is  so  healthy  as  she 
who  bears  healthy  children  healthily. 

THE   BREAST. 

As  soon  as  the  patient  has  recovered  from  the 
fatigue  of  her  labor — that  is  to  say,  in  about  four 
or  six  hours — attention  ought,  more  especially  in  a 
first  confinement,  to  be  paid  to  the  bosoms. 

In  a  first  confinement  there  is,  until  the  third 
day,  but  very  little  milk;  although  there  is  usually 
on  that  day,  and  for  two  or  three  days  afterward,  a 
great  deal  of  swelling,  of  hardness,  of  distention, 
and  uneasiness  of  the  breasts;  in  consequence  of 
which,  in  a  first  confinement,  both  care  and  attentiov 
are  needed. 

Not  only  so,  but  there  is  frequently,  at  this  time, 
a  degree  of  feverishness,  which,  in  some  cases,  is 
rather  severe,  amounting  even  to  what  is  called 
milk-fever.  Now,  milk-fever,  if  circumspection  an^ 
pains  be  not  taken  to  prevent  it,  may  usher  in  a  ba(? 
gathered  breast 

If  there  be  milk  in  the  breast,  which  may  be 
readily  ascertained  by  squeezing  the  nipple  between 
the  finger  and  the  thumb,  the  infant  should  at^rs/ be 
applied,  not  frequently,  as  some  do,  but  at  consider- 
able intervals,  say  until  the  milk  be  properly  secreted* 
U 
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dTery  four  hours;  when  the  milk  flows,  the  child 
ought  to  be  applied  more  £requently,  hot  still  at 
eta  ted  times. 

The  child  ought  never  to  be  allowed  to  be  put  to 
the  nipple  until  it  be  first  eatisfactorily  ascertained 
that  there  be  really  milk  in  the  bosom;  neglect  of 
thia  advice  has  caused  many  a  gathered  breast,  and 
haa  frequently  necessitated  the  weaning  of  the  child. 

To  wnsh  away  any  viscid  mucue  from  the  nipple, 
or  any  stale  perspiration  from  the  bosom,  let  the 
breasts  and  the  nipples,  before  applying  the  babe, 
be  first  Bjxjuged  with  a  little  warm  water,  and  then 
be  dried  with  a  warm,  dry,  soft  napkin ;  for  some  in- 
fants are  so  particular,  that  uuless  the  breasts  be 
perfectly  free  from  stale  pprspiration,  and  the  nip- 
ples from  dried-up  mtlk,  they  will  not  nurse.  IE, 
after  the  above  cleansing  process,  there  be  any  diffi- 
culty in  making  him  take  the  bosom,  smear  a  little 
cream  on  the  nipple,  and  then  immediately  apply 
him  to  it 

If  the  breasts  be  full,  hard,  knotty,  and  painful, 
which  they  generally  are  two  or  three  days  after  a 
first  confinement,  let  them  be  well  but  tenderly 
rubbed  every  four  hours,  either  with  the  beet  olive 
oil  (a  little  of  which  should,  before  using  it,  be 
previously  warmed,  by  putting  a  little  of  the  oil,  in 
a  tea-cnp,  on  the  fire)  or  with  equal  parts  of  olivo 
oil  and  of  Eait  di-  Coloffne,  which  should  be  well 
shaken  up  in  a  bottle  every  time  before  it  is  used. 

On  the  third  day,  more  especially  after  a  firat 
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coDfinement,  the  breasts  are  apt  to  become  very  much 
swollen,  painful  and  distended.  If  such  be  the  case, 
it  might  be  necessary,  for  a  few  days,  to  have  them 
drawn  once  or  twice  daily. 

If  the  bosoms  be  more  than  usually  large  and 
painful,  in  addition  to  assiduously  using  the  one  or 
the  other  of  the  above  liniments,  apply  to  the  breasts, 
in  the  intervals,  young  cabbage-leaves,  which  should 
be  renewed  after  each  rubbing.  Before  applying 
them,  the  "veins"  of  the  leaves  should  with  a  sharp 
knife  be  cut  smooth — level  with  the  leaf.  It  will 
require  several,  as  the  whole  of  the  breast  ought  to 
be  covered.  The  cabbage-leaves  will  be  found  both 
cooling  and  comforting.  Each  bosom  should  then, 
with  a  soft  folded  silk  handkerchief,  be  nicely  sup- 
ported, going  under  each  breast  and  suspending  it; 
each  handkerchief  should  then  be  tied  at  the  back 
of  the  neck — thus  acting  as  a  kind  of  sling  to  each 
bosom. 

The  patient  ought  not,  while  the  breasts  are  full 
and  uncomfortable,  to  drink  much  fluid,  as  it  would 
only  encourage  a  larger  secretion  of  milk. 

When  the  milk  is  at  its  height,  as  it  is  called, 
she  ought  every  morning,  for  a  couple  of  mornings, 
to  take  a  little  cooling  medicine — a  Seidlitz  powder 
— and  every  four  hours  the  following  effervescing 
mixture: — 

Take  of— Bicarbonate  of  Potash,  one  draohm  and  a  half: 
Distilled  Watec,  eight  oonoes: 
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To  mnke  a  mixture.— Two  table-sponntnlB  to  be  ttikeD,  wittt 
tvo  table-spoonfolB  of  the  Acid  Mixture,  everj  four  hoi 

whilst  eflervoedng. 

Take  of— Citrio  Aoid,  three  drachma; 

Difitilled  Water,  eight  oosoeB: 
Mil, — The  Aeid  Miitiire, 


The  best  way  of  taking  the  aboTe  6fferTes(!lng' 
medicine  is  to  put  two  tabte-spooufuls  of  the  first 
mixture  into  a  tombler,  niid  two  table-Bpoonfuls  of 
the  acid  misture  into  a  wine-glass,  then  to  add  the 
latter  to  the  former,  and  it  will  babble  up  like  sotla 
water;  she  should  inaianily  drink  it  off  whilst 
effervescing. 

The  size  of  the  boBoms  under  the  above  manage- 
ment will  in  two  or  three  days  decrease,  all  pain  will 
cease,  and  the  infant  will,  with  ease  and  oomfoiV 
take  the  breast  \ 

Second  and  succeeding  Conjtnemenf. — If  the 
breasts  are  tolerably  comfortable  (which  in  the 
second  and  in  succeeding  confinements  they  probably 
will  be),  let  nothing  be  done  to  them,  except  as  soon 
as  the  milk  comes,  at  regular  intervals,  applying  the 
child  alternately  to  each  of  them.  Many  n  bosom 
has  been  made  uncomfortable,  irritable,  swollen,  and 
even  has  sometimes  gathered,  by  the  nurse's  inter- 
ference and  meddling.  Meddlesome  midwifery  is 
bad,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  meddlesome  breast- 
tending  is  equally  so.  A  nurse,  in  her  wisdom, 
fancies  that  by  rubbing,  by  pressing,  by  squeezing, 
by  fingering,  by  liniment,  and  by  drawing,  that 
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does  great  good,  while  in  reality,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  by  such  interference  she  does  great  harm. 

The  child  will,  in  second  and  in  siicceeding  cx)n- 
finements,  as  a  rule,  be  the  best  and  the  only  doctor 
the  bosoms  require.  I  am  quite  convinced  that,  in 
a  general  way,  nurses  interfere  too  much,  and  that 
the  bosoms  in  consequence  suffer.  It  is  the  doctor's 
and  not  the  nurses  province,  in  such  matters,  to 
direct  the  treatment;  while  it  is  the  nurse's  duty  to 
fully  carry  out  the  doctor's  instructions. 

Let  the  above  advice  be  borne  in  mind,  and  much 
trouble,  misery,  and  annoyacce  might  be  averted. 
Nature,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  manages  these 
things  much  better  chan  any  nurse  possibly  can  do; 
and  does  not,  as  a  rule,  require  helping. 

MILK-FEVER   OR   WEED. 

The  lying-in  patient  is  liable  a  few  days — ^gen- 
erally on  the  third  day  after  her  confinement — while 
the  milk  is  about  being  secreted — to  a  feverish 
attack,  called  Milk-Fever  or  Weed  or  Ephemeral 
Fever,  and  ephemeral  it  truly  is,  as  it  lasts  only 
twenty-four  hours,  or  at  most,  unless  some  untoward 
mischief  should  intervene,  forty-eight  hours.  It 
comes  on  like  an  ague  fit,  having  its  three  stages — 
its  cold  stage,  its  hot  stage,  and  its  sweating  stage. 
There  is  usually  accompanying  it  headache,  and  pains 
flying  about  the  one  or  both  the  breasts,  the  back, 
and  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen. 

The  Weed,  on  the  due  secretion  of  the  milk, 
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nsnallj  passes  off,  leaving  no  damage  in  its  track; 
yet,  Bot withstanding,  it  sometimeH  doeti  leave  injury 
behind,  either  in  the  womb  or  iu  the  breast — caus- 
ing, in  some  instancea,  a  badly  gathered  bosom. 

The  Weed,  tiierefore,  requires  great  care  and 
attention,  both  from  the  doctor  and  from  the  uurss — 
to  ward  off  such  a  srrioits  disease  as  a  gathered 
bosom — as  a  gathering  of  the  deep-seated  structius 
of  the  breast  andoubtedly  is. 

STATED  TIME  FOB  NUBSINQ. 
After  the  new-born  babe  is  washed,  he  generally 
falls  asleep,  and  sleeps  on,  if  not  disturbed  for  sev- 
eral hours.  It  is  not  necessary  to  arouse  him  from 
his  slumber  to  give  him  sustenance — certainly  not; 
the  mother's  milk  is  not  always  ready  for  him;  but 
as  soon  as  it  is,  be  inbtinctively  awakes,  and  becomes 
importunate,  and  cries  until  he  is  able  to  obtain  it. 
Nature — beneficent  Nature — if  we  will  but  listen  to 
her  voice,  will  usually  tell  us  what  to  rto  and  what 
noi  lo  do.  The  tensing  of  a  mother's  breasts  by 
putting  the  babe  to  them  before  there  be  milk,  and 
the  stuffing  of  a  new-born  infant  with  artificnl  food, 
are  evils  of  great  magnitude,  and  cannot  be  too 
strongly  condemned. 

A  mother  ought  to  nnrse  her  babe  at  slated 
times.  It  is  a  bad  habit  to  give  him  the  bosom 
every  time  he  cries,  regardless  of  the  cause ;  for  be 
it  what  it  may — overfeeding,  griping,  wind,  i 
acidity — she  is  apt  to  consider  the  brttast  a  pauai 
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for  all  his  sufferings.  A  mother  generally  nurses 
her  infant  too  often — ^having  him  almost  constantly 
at  the  bosom.  This  practice  is  injurious  both 
to  parent  and  to  child.  For  the  first  month,  he 
should  be  nursed  about  every  hour  and  a  half;  for 
the  second  month,  every  two  hours;  gradually  in- 
creasing as  he  becomes  older,  the  distance  of  time 
between,  until  at  length  he  has  the  breast  about 
every  four  hours.  If  he  were  nursed  at  stated  pe- 
riods, he  would  only  look  for  it  at  those  times,  and  be 
satisfied. 

A  mother  frequently  allows  her  babe  to  be  at  the 
bosom  a  great  part  of  every  night  Now  this  plan 
is  hurtful  both  to  her  and  to  him ;  it  weakens  her, 
and  thus  enfeebles  him ;  it  robs  them  both  of  their 
sleep;  and  generates  bad  habits,  which  it  will  be 
difficult  to  break  through ;  it  often  gives  the  mother 
a  sore  nipple  and  the  child  a  sore  mouth;  it  some- 
times causes  the  mother  to  have  a  gathered  breast, 
and  fills  the  child  with  wind. 

It  is  surprising  how  soon  an  infant,  at  a  very 
early  age,  may,  by  judicious  management,  be 
brought  into  good  habits ;  it  only  requires,  at  first, 
a  little  determination  and  perseverence ;  a  nursing 
mother  therefore  ought  at  once  to  commence  by 
giving  her  child  the  breast  at  stated  periods,  and 
should  rigidly  adhere  to  the  times  above  recom- 
mended. 

A  mother  should  not,  directly  after  taking  a  long 
walk,  and  while  her  skin  is  in  a  state  of  violent  per- 
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epiration,  give  her  babe  the  bosom ;  the  milk,  being 
at  that  time  in  a  heated  state,  will  disorder  her 
child's  bowela,  or  it  may  originate  in  him  some  ekiu 
disease,  and  one  which  it  might  be  difficnlt  to  ciire. 
She  ought,  therefore,  before  she  give  him  the  breast, 
to  wait  until  the  surface  of  her  body  be  mnth-raleli/ 
cool,  but  not  cold.  Let  her  be  carefal  the  while  not 
to  ait  in  draughts.  h 

CLOTHrao,  , 

A  nursing  mother  ought  to  have  her  dress  made 
loose  and  comfortable.  If  a  lady  be  not  in  the  habit 
of  wearing  a  flannel  waistcoat,  she  ought  at  least  to 
have  her  bosoms  covered  with  flannel,  taking  care 
that  there  be  a  piece  of  soft  linen  over  the  nipples. 
I  should  advise  a  nursing  mother  to  provide  herself 
■with  a  waterproof  nursing  apron,  which  may  be  pro- 
cured at  any  druggist's. 


A  nursing  mother  ought  to  live  plainly;  her  diet 
should  be  both  light  and  nourishiug.  It  is  a  mis- 
taken notion  that  at  these  times  she  requires  extra 
good  living.  She  ought  uever  to  be  forced  to  eat 
more  than  her  appetite  demands ;  if  she  be,  either 
indigestion,  or  heartburn,  or  sickness,  or  costiveness, 
or  a  bowel -com  plaint,  will  ensue.  It  is  a  folly  at 
any  time  to  force  the  appetite.  If  she  be  not  hun- 
gry, compelling  her  to  eat  will  do  her  mora  harm 
than  good. 
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The  best  meats  are  mutton  and  beef;  veal  and 
pork  may,  for  a  change,  be  eaten.  Salted  meats  are 
hard  of  digestion;  if  boiled  beef,  therefore,  be 
eaten,  it  ought  to  be  only  slightly  salted.  It  is  bet- 
ter, in  winter,  to  have  the  boiled  beef  unsalted;  it  is 
then,  especially  if  it  be  the  rump,  deliciously  ten- 
der. Salt,  of  course,  must  be  eaten  with  the  un- 
salted meat  Highly-seasoned  dishes  are  injurious; 
they  inflame  the  blood,  and  thus  they  disorder  the 
milk. 

Some  persons  consider  that  there  is  no  care  re- 
quired in  the  selection  of  the  food,  and  that  a  nurs- 
ing mother  may  eat  anything,  be  it  ever  so  gross  and 
unwholesome ;  but  if  we  appeal  to  reason  and  to  facts, 
we  shall  be  borne  out  in  saying  that  great  care  is 
required.  It  is  well  known  that  cow's  milk  very 
much  partakes  of  the  properties  of  the  food  on  which 
the  animal  lives.  Thus,  if  a  cow  feed  on  swedes, 
the  milk  and  the  butter  will  have  a  tumipy  flavor. 
This,  beyond  a  doubt,  decides  that  the  milk  does 
partake  of  the  qualities  of  the  food  on  which  she 
feeds.  The  same  reasoning  holds  good  in  the  hu- 
man species,  and  proves  the  absurdity  of  a  nursing 
mother  being  allowed  to  eat  anything,  be  it  ever  so 
gross,  indigestible,  or  unwholesome.  Again,  either 
a  dose  of  purgative  medicine  given  to  her,  or  greens 
taken  by  her  at  dinner,  will  sometimes  purge  the 
babe  as  violently,  or  even  more  so,  than  it  will  the 
mother  herself. 

A  babe  who  is  nursed  by  a  mother  who  lives 
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grossly  is  more  prone  to  disease,  particularly  to  skin 
and  to  indammatory  complaints,  auil  to  disease  which 
is  more  difficult  to  subdue,  Ou  the  other  hand,  a 
nursing-mother,  who,  although  she  lives  on  nourish- 
ing diet,  yet  simply  and  plainly,  has  usually  the 
purest,  as  well  as  the  most  abundant,  supply  of  milL 

Do  not  let  me  be  misunderstood:  I  am  not  advo- 
cating that  a  mother  should  be  fussily  particular — 
by  no  means.  Let  Ler  take  a  variety  of  food,  both 
animal  and  vegetabia  But  what^  I  object  to  a  nurs- 
ing mother  taking  are:  gross  meats,  snoh  as  goose 
and  duck;  biglily  suited  beef;  Bhell-fisli,  sucli  as  lob- 
ster and  crab;  rich  clishos;  highly  aensoned  soup; 
pastry,  unless  it  be  plain;  and  cabbages  and  greens 
and  pickles,  if  found  to  disagree  with  the  babe,  and 
with  any  other  article  of  food  which  is  either  rich, 
or  gross,  or  indigestible,  and  which,  from  experi- 
ence, she  has  found  to  disagree  either  with  herself 
or  with  her  child.  It  will  therefore  be  seen,  from 
the  above  catalogue,  that  my  restrictions  as  to  diet 
are  limited,  and  are,  I  hope,  founded  both  on  reason 
and  on  common  sense — which  ought  to  be  the  guides 
and  counselors  of  every  nursing  mother,  and  of 
every  one  else  besides. 

A  lady  who  is  nursing  is  at  times  liable  to  fits  of 
depression.  Let  me  strongly  urge  the  importance 
of  her  abstaining  from  wine  and  from  all  othor 
stimulants  as  a  remedy;  they  would  only  raise  for  a 
time  her  spirits,  and  then  would  depress  them  in  an 
increased  ratio.     Either  a  drive  in  the  coimtry,  or  a 
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short  walk,  or  a  cup  of  tea,  or  a  chat  with  a  friend, 
would  be  the  best  medicine. 

FBESH   AIB   AND   EXEBOISE. 

Out-door  exercise  during  nursing  can  not  be  too 
^^,j  U.si,W  .po.;  ii  i.'lhe  aaJ  medici.,  both 
for  babe  and  mother.  Whenever  the  weather 
will  admit,  it  must  be  taken.  It  is  utterly  impossi- 
ble for  a  nursing  mother  to  make  good  milk  unless 
she  take  an  abundance  of  exercise,  and  breathe 
plenty  of  fresh  air. 

Whatever  improves  the  health  of  the  mother,  of 
course  at  the  same  time  benefits  the  child:  there  is 
nothing  more  conducive  to  health  than  an  abundance 
of  out-door  exercise.  It  often  happens  that  a  mother 
who  is  nursing  seldom  leaves  her  house ;  she  is  a 
regular  fixture,  or  like  a  cabbage  that  vegetates  in 
one  spot ;  the  consequence  is  both  she  and  her  babe 
are  usually  delicate  and  prone  to  sickness — it  would, 
indeed,  be  strange  if  they  were  not 

A  mother  ought  not  immediately  after  taking  ex- 
ercise to  nurse  her  infant,  but  should  wait  for  half 
an  hour.  Nor  should  she  take  violent  exercise,  as  it 
would  be  likely  to  disorder  the  milk. 

Carriage  riding,  if  the  weather  be  hot  and  sul- 
try, is  preferable  to  walking ;  if  that  be  not  practi- 
cable, she  ought  to  have  the  windows  thrown  wide 
open,  and  should  walk  about  the  hall,  the  landings, 
and  the  rooms,  as  she  would  by  such  means  avoid 
tJie  intei^e  heat  of  the  sun.     Although  carriage  e$- 
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ercise  during  intensely  hot  weather  is  preferable  to 
walking  exercise,  yet,  notwithstaniiing,  walking  must, 
during  Bome  portion  of  the  day,  bo  practiced.  Tliere 
ia  no  substitute,  as  far  as  health  is  concerned,  for 
walking.  Many  ailments  that  ladies  now  labor  un- 
der could  be  walkeil  away ;  and  really  it  would  b^  a 
pleasant  physic — tar  more  agreeable  and  effectual 
than  either  pill  or  potion! 

OCCCPATION. 

I  strongly  recommend  a  nursing  mother  to  at- 
tend to  lier  iiooeehokl  duties.  She  is  ueyerso  happy, 
nor  so  well,  as  when  her  mind  is  moderately  occu- 
pied with  something  useful.  She  never  looks  so 
charming  as  when  she  is  attending  to  her  household 
duties. 

Occupation  then  —  bustling  occupation,  —  real 
downright  work,  either  in  the  form  of  out^door  ex- 
ercise, or  of  attending  to  her  household  duties — b 
lady,  if  she  desire  to  have  a  good  breast  of  milk, 
must  talic,  if,  in  point  of  fact,  she  wish  to  have 
healthy  children.  For  the  Almighty  is  no  respecter 
of  persona.  And  he  has  ordained  that  work  shall 
be  the  lot  of  man  and  of  woman  too!  It  is  a  blessed 
thing  to  be  obliged  to  work.  If  we  do  not  work,  we 
have  all  to  pay  a  heavy  penalty  in  the  form  of  loss 
o£  both  health  and  happiness.  "  For  work  ia  the 
grand  cure  of  all  the  maladies  and  miseries  that  ever 
beset  mankind — honest  work,  which  you  intend  get- 
ting done." 
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A  mother  who  is  listless  and  idle,  lolling  the 
greater  part  of  every  day  in  an  easy  chair,  or  re- 
dining  on  a  sofa,  in  a  room  where  a  breath  of  air  is 
not  allowed  to  enter,  usually  makes  a  miserable  and 
wretched  nurse.  She  is  hysterical,  nervous,  dyspep- 
tic, emaciated  and  dispirited ;  having  but  little  milk, 
and  that  little  of  a  bad  quality;  her  babe  is  puny, 
pallid  and  unhealthy,  and  frequently  drops  into  an 
untimely  grave.  Occupation,  with  fresh  air  and 
exercise,  is  indispensable  to  a  mother  who  is  nursing. 
How  true  it  is  that — 

•*  To  be  employed  is  to  be  happy." — Qray. 

While  the  converse  is  equally  correct — To  be  idle 
is  to  be  miserable. 

No  wife — more  especially  a  nursing  mother — 
can,  then,  by  any  possibility,  be  strong  and  well 
unless  she  have  occupation.  Occupation  is  emphati- 
cally a  necessity:  "Nature  has  made  occupation  a 
necessity;  society  makes  it  a  duty;  habit  may  make 
it  a  pleasure." 

AILMENTS,    ETa 

The  Nipple, — A  good  nipple  is  important,  both 
to  the  comfort  of  the  mother  and  to  the  well-doing 
of  the  child. 

One,  among  many,  of  the  ill  effects  of  stays  and 
of  corsets  is  the  pushing  in  of  the  nipples;  sore  nip- 
ples, and  consequent  suffering,  are  the  result; 
moreover,  a  mother  thus  circumstanced  may  be  quite 
unable  to  nurse  her  infant;  and  then  she  will  be 
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severely  piinislied  for  Ler  ignoraoca  and  folly. 
Ladies  wbo  never  wear  staya  have  much  better  nip- 
ples, and  more  fully  developed  bosoms;  hence  euch 
mothers  are  more  likely  to  miike  better  nmnes  to 
their  babes.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  prewsuve 
of  the  Etays  on  tlie  bosom  tend;)  both  to  waste  awny 
the  gland  of  the  breast  (where  the  milk  is  secreted) 
and  to  cause  the  nipple  either  to  dwindle  or  to  be 
pushed  in,  and  thus  to  siidly  interfere  with  its 
functions.  I  shouid  strongly  advise  every  mother 
who  has  daughters  old  eiioagh  to  profit  by  it,  to 
hear  this  fact  in  mind,  and  thus  to  prevent  mischief 
when  mischief  might  be  prevented,  by  not  allowing 
them,  when  young,  to  wear  stays. 

Treaimeni  of  tvrif  small  and  dratm-in  Nipples. — 
The  baby  ought  to  suck  through  the  interveoHon  of 
a  Glass  Nipple  Shield.  I  hiivo  known  many  moth- 
ers able  to  nurse  their  children  with  this  invention, 
who  otherwise  wonld  have  been  obliged  either  to 
have  weaned  them,  or  to  linve  procured  (he  assist- 
ance of  a  wet-nurse.  The  above  aid,  in  the  gem 
ality  of  instances,  will  enable  the  infant  to  nurse  \ 
with  ease.  After  this  has  for  a  time  been  used,  the 
nipples  will  be  so  improved  as  to  render  the  con- 
tinuance of  it  unnecessary.  Of  course.  I  do  not 
advise  the  use  of  this  nipple  shield  until  a  fair  trial 
has  been  given  by  applying  tlie  babe  at  mice  to  the 
nipple;but  if  he  cannot  draw  out  the  nipple,  then, 
rather  than  wean  him,  or  than  employ  a  wet  naiBe, 
it  ought,  by  all  means,  to  be  tried. 
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Bemember,  as  soon  as  the  nipple  be  snfficientl;^ 
drawn  out,  which,  in  all  probability,  it  will  in  a  few 
days,  the  Nipple  Shield  should  be  dispensed  with. 
When  the  infant  is  not  at  the  breast  a  Metallic 
Shield  should  be  worn.  Small  and  bad  and  sore 
nipples  have,  by  the  wearing  of  these  shields,  fre- 
quently been  drawn  out  and  made  good  ones;  the 
dress  will  suffice  to  keep  them  in  their  places. 
These  metallic  shields  are  very  cooling  and  healing, 
and  keep  off  all  pressure  from  the  clothes ;  they  will 
frequently  cure  sore  nipples  when  other  remedies 
have  failed. 

Sore  Nipples. — If  a  lady  during  the  latter  few 
months  of  her  pregnancy,  were  to  adopt  "means  to 
harden  the  nipples,"  sore  nipples  during  the  period 
of  nursing  would  not  be  so  prevalent  as  they  now 
are. 

A  sore  nipple  is  frequently  produced  by  the,  in- 
judicious  custom  of  allowing  the  child  to  have  the 
nipple  almost  constantly  in  his  mouth.  "Stated 
periods  for  nursing,"  as  recommended  in  a  previous 
paragraph,  ought  to  be  strictly  adopted.  Another 
frequent  cause  of  a  sore  nipple  is  from  the  babe  hav- 
ing the  thrush.  It  is  folly  to  attempt  to  cure  the 
nipple,  without,  at  the  same  time,  curing  the  mouth 
of  the  infant 

Treatment — One  of  the  best  remedies  for  a  sore 
nipple  is  the  following  powder: — 

Take  of— Borax,  one  draohm; 

Powdered  Starobi  eeveo  draohms'» 
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Mir. —A  pinch  of  the  powder  to  be  froquentiy  applied  to  the 

nipple. 

Tlie  following  remedy  tor  sore  nipple  is  a  very 
good  one: 

Take  ot— Finely -powdered  Gnm-ArHbic,  half  an  ounce; 
Powdered  Alum,  five  grains: 
Mix  well  together  to  make  u  poirder.— A  pinch  ot  it  to  be 

trequentl3' applied  to  the  sore  nipple. 

Ab  there  ia  nothing  in  either  of  the  above  pow- 
ders injurious  to  the  infant,  the  powder,  before  ap- 
plying him  to  the  breast,  need  not  be  wiped  off; 
indeed,  either  tho  one  or  the  other  of  the  powders 
(the  former  one  especially,  as  it  contains  borax)  is 
likely  to  be  of  service  both  in  preventing  and  in 
curing  the  sore  mouth  of  the  child. 

If  the  above  powders  shoidd  not  have  the  de- 
Bired  effect  (eflScacious  though  tliey  usually  be),  "a 
liniment  composed  of  equal  parts  of  glycerine  and 
of  brandy"  (say  a  vial  ctmtainiiig  two  drachms  of 
each)  ongbt  to  be  tried,  which  must  be  shaken  up 
just  before  using.  It  Khould,  by  means  of  a  earners 
hair  brush,  every  time  directly  after  the  babe  has 
been  nursed  be  painted  on  the  nipple.  A  piece  oC 
either  old  soft  cambric  or  lawn,  about  the  size 
of  the  palm  of  the  hand,  snipped  around  to  make  it 
fit,  ought  then  to  bo  moistened  in  the  glycerine  and 
the  brandy,  and  should,  whcuevor  tho  child  is  not  at 
the  breast,  be  applied  to  each  of  the  sore  nipples, 
and  worn  until  they  are  cured.  These  applications 
will  be  found  of  much  service  and  of  great  comfort, 
and  will  act  as  nipple  shields— protecting  and  heal- 
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ing  the  nipples.  A  soft  sponge  of  warm  water 
should  be  gently  applied  to  the  nipples  just  before 
putting  the  child  to  the  bosom, 

Sometimes  the  pure  glycerine,  without  the  brandy^ 
painted  on  the  sore  nipple,  does  the  most  good;  if, 
therefore,  the  glycerine  and  brandy  does  not  suc- 
ceed, the  pure  glycerine  should  be  tried,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  pure  glycerine  injurious  to  the  child, 
it  therefore  need  not,  before  applying  the  child  to 
the  breast,  be  wiped  off. 

Cracked  and  fissured  Nipples. — Sometimes  the 
nipple  is  sore  from  having  either  cracks  or  fissures 
upon  it.  These  cracks  or  fissures  may  attack  any 
part  of  the  nipple,  but  are  very  apt  to  form,  where 
the  nipple  joins  the  breast. 

Treafinenf. — Now,  the  best  remedy  for  a  cracked 
and  fissured  nipple  is,  for  the  infant,  until  the 
cracks  and  fissures  are  cured,  to  nurse  through  the 
intervention  of  a  nipple  shield;  and  every  time, 
directly  after  the  babe  has  been  put  to  the  nipple, 
to  apply  to  the  parts  affected  either  neat  brandy,  or, 
as  I  have  before  recommended,  the  glycerine  and 
brandy  liniment,  or  the  pure  glycerine.  When  the 
child  is  not  at  the  breast  the  metallic  shields  should 
be  worn. 

Another'cause  of  a  sore  nipple'is  from  the  mother, 
after  the  babe  had  be  nursing,  putting  up  the  nipple 
wet  She,  therefore,  ought  always  to  dry  the  nipple 
— not  by  rubbing  it,  but  by  dabbing  it  with  either  a 
soft  cambric  or  lawn  handkerchief,  or  with  a  piece 
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of  soft  linen  rng^(one  or  other  of  wliioh  ought 
alwaj-^to  be  at  JiancI),  every  time  directly  after  the 
infant  has  done  nursing,  and  just  before  applying 
either  of  the  above  powders  or  liniment  to  the 
nipple. 

A  unraing  mother  is  sometimea  annoyed  by  the 
milk  JUHciiiij  cmislaaihj  awaij,  making  her  wet  and 
uncomfortable.  All  she  oan  do  under  such  circum- 
stances ia  to  wear  nipple-glaases,  and  to  apply  a  piece 
of  flannel  to  the  bosom,  which  will  prevent  the  milk 
from  chilling  her,  and  will  thna  do  sway  with  the 
danger  of  her  catching  cold,  etc. 

If  there  be  a  supply  of  milk  in  the  breasts,  and 
if  still  the  child  will  not  nurse,  the  doctor's  attention 
ought  to  be  drawn  to  the  tact,  in  order  that  he  may 
ascertain  whetlier  the  babe  be  tongue-tied;  if  he  be, 
the  mygtery  is  es:plained,  and  a  trifling,  plainless 
operation  will  soon  make  nil  right 

Qathcrcd  Breast. — A  healthy  woman  with  a 
well -developed  breast  and  a  good  nipple  scarcely,  if 
ever,  has  a  gathered  bosom ;  it  is  the  delicate,  the 
ill-developed  breasted  and  worse -developed  nipplftd 
lady  that  usually  siiJfers  from  this  painful  complaint; 

A  gathered  bosom,  or  "bad  breast,'"  as  it  is  some- 
times called  is  more  Hkely  to  occur  after  a  firsi  con- 
finement and  duriug  the  frst  month.  Great  care, 
therefore,  ought  to  be  taken  to  avoid  sncb  a  mis- 
fortune. A  gathered  breast  is  frequently  owing  to 
the  carelesaiiesB  of  a  mother  in  not  covering  her 
bosoms  during  the  time  she  is  nursing,     Too    much 
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attention  cannot  be  paid  to  keeping  the  breasts  com- 
fortahly  warm.  This,  during  the  act  of  nursing, 
should  be  done  by  throwing  either  a  shawl  or  a 
square  of  flannel  over  the  neck,  shoidders  and 
bosoms. 

Another  cause  of  gathered  breasts  arises  from  a 
mother  sitting  up  in  bed  to  nurse  her  babe.  He 
ought  to  be  accustomed  to  take  the  bosom  while  she 
is  lying  down ;  if  this  habit  be  not  at  first  instituted, 
it  will  be  difficult  to  adopt  it  afterwards.  Good 
habits  may,  from  earliest  babyhood,  be  taught  a 
child. 

A  sore  nipple  is  another  fruitful  cause  of  a 
gathered  breast.  A  mother,  in  consequence  of  the 
suffering  it  produces,  dreads  putting  the  babe  to  it; 
she  therefore  keeps  him  almost  entirely  to  the  other 
bosom.  Tne  result  is,  the  breast  with  the  sore 
nipple  becomes  distended  with  milk,  which,  being 
unrelieved,  ends  in  inflamation,  and  subsequently  in 
gathering. 

How  is  a  patient  to  know  that  she  is  about  to 
have  a  gathered  bosom  f — There  are  two  forms  of 
gathered  breast ;  one  being  of  vast,  and  the  other  of 
trifling  importance.  The  first,  the  serious  one,  con- 
sists of  gathering  of  the  structure  of  the  gland  of 
the  breast  itself;  the  latter,  merely  of  the  superficial 
part  of  the  bosom,  and  ought  to  be  treated  in  the 
same  manner  as  any  other  external  gathering,  with 
warm  poultices. 

In  the  mild  or  superficial  kind  of  gathered  bosom, 
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the  mother  may  Btill  persevere  in  nurBing  her  child, 
as  the  secreting  portion  of  the  breast  is  not  at  sU 
implicateil  in  the  gathering;  but  in  the  sei^ere  form, 
she  ought  not.  on  any  account  whatever,  to 
alloweil  to  do  so,  but  should  instantly  wean  her  child, 
from  the  affected  side.  The  healthy  breast  she  mayl 
still  continue  to  naree  from. 

The  important  form  of  a  gathered  breast  I 
DOW  describe: — A  severe  gathered  bosom  is  altoayi 
ushered  in  with  a  shivering  fit ;  the  more  severe  the 
gathering,  the  longer  ia  the  sliiveriug  fit.  Let  this 
fact  be  impressed  deeply  upon  my  reader's  mind,  as 
it  admits  of  no  exception.  This  shivering  is  either 
accompanied  or  followed  by  sharp  lancinating  pains 
of  the  lx)som.  The  breast  now  greatly  enlarges, 
becomes  hot,  and  is  very  painful.  The  milk  in  the 
affected  bosom  either  lessens  or  entirely  disappears. 
If  the  child  be  applied  to  the  breast  (which  ho  oiight 
not  to  be),  it  gives  tlie  mother  iniense  pain.  She  ia 
now  feverish  and  ill;  she  is  hot  one  minute,  and  coM 
the  next — feeling  as  though  cold  water  were  circu- 
[lating  with  the  blood  in  her  veins;  she  loses  her 
strengtli  and  appetite,  and  is  very  thirsty ;  she  feels, 
in  ix>int  of  fact,  downright  ill. 

A  doctor  must,  at  the  very  onsei  of  the  ahivering 
fit,  be  eeut  for;  and  he  will,  in  the  generality  of  in- 
Btances,  be  able  to  prevent  such  n  painful  and  dis- 
tressing occurrence  as  a  gathered  bi'eaet  If  twelve 
boars  be  allowed  to  elapse  after  the  shivering  haa 
taken  place,  the  chances  are,  that  the  gathering  can 
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not  altogether  be  prevented;  although,  even  then,  it 
may,  by  judicious  treatment,  be  materially  lessened 
and  ameliorated. 

We  sometimes  hear  of  a  poor  woman  suffering 
dreadfully  for  months,  and  of  her  having  a  dozen  or 
twenty  holes  in  her  bosom !  This  is  generally  ow- 
ing to  the  doctor  not  having  been  sent  for  immediately 
after  the  shivering;  I  therefore  cannot  too  strongly 
insist,  under  such  circumstances,  upon  a  mother 
obtaining  })rompt  assistance;  not  only  to  obviate 
present  suffering,  but,  at  the  same  time,  to  prevent 
the  function  of  the  breast  from  being  injured,  which 
it  inevitably,  more  or  less,  will  be,  if  the  important 
form  of  gathering  be  allowed  to  take  place. 

When  once  a  lady  has  had  the  severe  form  of 
gathered  breast,  she  ought,  in  all  subsequent  con- 
finements, to  obtain,  before  nursing  her  babe,  the 
express  permission  of  the  doctor  to  do  so,  or  the 
nursing  mother  may  have  a  return  of  the  gathered 
breast,  and  the  concomitant  pain,  misery  and  annoy- 
ance. The  reason  of  the  above  is  obvious, — the 
function  of  the  breast,  in  a  severe  gathering,  might 
be  irreparably  injured:  so  that,  in  all  subsequent 
confinements,  the  very  attempt  of  nursing  again  may, 
instead  of  inducing  secretion  of  milk,  set  up  inflam- 
matory action,  terminating  in  gathering  of  the 
breast 

When  a  nursing  mother  feels  faint,  she  ought 
immediately  to  lie  down  and  take  a  little  nourish- 
ment; a  cup  of  tea  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg  beaten 
up  in  it,  will  answer  the  purpose  extremely  welL 
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A  mother  ia  Bometimes  fiiint  from  nursing  her 
cliild  tou  often,  alie  Jinviiig  hiiu  almost  constantly  at 
the  boHoin,  Slie  must  expect,  as  long  as  she  con- 
tinaes  this  foolish  practice,  to  suffer  from  faintness. 

A  nursing  mother  feeling  faint  is  often  an  indi- 
cation that  the  child  is  robbing  har  of  her  strength, 
and  tells  her,  in  unmistakablo  language,  that  she 
must  give  him,  in  additiou  to  the  breast  milk,  arti- 
ficial food;  or  if,  not  withstanding  the  food,  the 
faintness  still  continue,  that  she  must  wean  him 
altogether.  Warnings  of  faintness,  daring  nursing, 
then  are  not  to  be  disregarded. 

Apertenis,  etc.,  during  nursinff. — 8troug  purga- 
tives during  this  period  are  highly  improper,  as 
they  are  apt  to  give  paiu  to  the  infant,  as  well  as  to 
injure  the  mother.  An  enema,  either  of  warm 
water  alone,  or  of  grnel,  oil  and  table  salt,*  applied  by 
a  good  self-injecting  enema  apparatus,  is,  in  sucli  a 
case,  an  excellent — indeed,  the  very  best — method 
of  opening  the  bowels,  as  it  neither  interferes  with 
the  digestion  of  the  mother  nor  of  the  chjld. 

The  leas  opening  medicine — watever  be  the  kind 
—a  mother  who  ia  nursing  takes,  the  better  will  it 
be  both  tor  herself  and  for  her  infant.  Even  castor 
oil,  the  least  objectionable  of  aperients,  should  not 
be  token  during  nursing.  If  the  bowels  will  not 
act,  an  enema  is  by  far  the  best  remedy;  yoa  can 
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never  do  any  barm,  either  to  the  mother  or  to  the 
babe,  by  the  administration  of  an  enema;  it  will 
neither  induce  future  constipation,  nor  will  it  inter- 
fere with  the  digestion  of  the  mother,  nor  with  the 
bowels,  nor  with  the  health  of  the  infant 

When  a  lady  who  is  nursing  is  habitually  cos- 
tive, she  ought  to  eat  brown  instead  of  white 
bread.  This  will,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  enable 
her  to  do  without  an  aperient  Treacle  in- 
stead of  butter  on  the  brown  bread  increases  its 
efficacy  as  an  aperient;  and  raw  should  be  substi- 
tuted for  lumjy  sugar  in  her  tea. 

Either  stewed  prunes,  or  stewed  French  plums, 
or  stewed  Normandy  pippins,  is  an  excellent  remedy 
to  prevent  constipation.  The  patient  ought  to  eat, 
every  morning,  a  dozen  or  fifteen  of  them.  The 
best  way  to  stew  either  prunes  or  French  plums  is 
the  following: — Put  a  pound  either  of  prunes  or  of 
French  plums,  and  two  table-spoonfuls  of  raw  sugar, 
into  a  brown  jar;  cover  them  with  water;  put  them 
into  a  slow  oven,  and  stew  them  for  three  or  four 
hours.  Both  stewed  rhubarb  and  stewed  pears 
often  act  as  mild  and  gentle  aperients.  Muscatel 
raisins,  eaten  at  dessert,  will  oftentimes,  without 
medicine,  relieve  the  bowels. 

Pure  honey  is  most  welcome  and  beneficial  to 
the  human  economy.  Butter,  in  some  localities, 
and  in  some  seasons  of  the  year,  is  far  from  good 
and  wholesome.  One  of  the  qualities  of  honey,  and 
a  very  valuable  one,  is,  it  frequently  acts  as  an 
aperient 
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A  tumblerful  of  cold  epriDg  water — cold  from 
the  well — taken  eiirly  every  morning,  sometimes 
effectuftlly  relieves  the  bowels;  indeed,  few  people 
know  the  vfilue  of  cMd  water  na  an  apurient — it  is 
one  of  the  best  we  poasoss,  and,  nnlike  drug  nperi- 
enta,  can  never  by  any  possibility  do  harm.  I  have 
£or  many  years,  been  a  staunch  advocate  for  the 
plentiful  drinking  of  water — of  pure  water — mors 
especially  for  children.  I  Lave  long  discovered 
that  Olio  of  the  most  valuable  properties  of  water  is 
— its  aperient  qualities;  indeed,  as  far  as  children 
are  concerned,  water  is,  as  a  rule,  the  only  aperient 
they  require.  I  beg  to  call  a  mother's  especial  at- 
tention to  tha  fact  of  water  being  an  admirable 
aperient  for  children;  for  if  my  views  in  the  matter 
be,  to  the  very  letter,  carried  out,  mncli  drugging  of 
children  may  be  saved — -to  their  enduring  and  ines- 
timable benefit.  But  the  misfortune  of  it  is,  some 
mothers  are  bo  very  fond  of  quacking  their  children 
— that  they  are  never  happy  but  when  they  are 
physicking  them.  The  children  of  Buch  mothers 
are  deeply  to  be  pitied. 

Coffee  ought  to  be  substituted  for  tea  for  break- 
feast,  as  C{>ffee  frequently  nets  as  an  aperient,  more 
especially  if  the  coffee  be  sweetened  with  brown 
sugar.  If  the  bowels  bo  sluggish,  I  should  strongly 
recommend  a  patient  to  eat  a  great  variety  of  food, 
and  to  let  the  vegelahle  element  predominate.  Much 
meat  encourages  constipation.  Fruit — muscatel 
raisins  especially — fariuaceous   food,  coffee,   and  a 
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variety  of  vegetables,  each  and  all  incite  tne  bowels 
to  do  their  duty. 

Although  a  nursing  mother  ought,  more  espe- 
cially if  she  be  costive,  to  take  a  variety  of  toelU 
cooked  vegetables,  such  as  potatoes,  asparagus, 
broccoli,  cauliflower,  Lima  beans,  spinach,  stewed 
celery  and  turnips ;  she  shoiJd  avoid  eating  greens 
cabbages,  and  pickles,  as  they  would  be  likely  to 
affect  the  babe,  and  might  cause  him  to  suffer  from 
gripings,  from  pain,  and  looseness  of  the  bowels. 

If  a  lady,  then,  during  the  period  of  nursing 
were  to  take  systematic  exercise  in  the  open  air;  to 
bustle  about  the  house  and  to  attend  to  her  house- 
hold duties;  if  she  were  to  drink,  the  moment  she 
awakes  in  the  morning,  a  tumblerful  of  cold  water, 
and  if  she  were  to  substitute  broivn  bread  for  white 
bread,  and,  coffee  for  iea  at  breakfast,  and  brotcn  for 
white  sugar;  if  she  were  to  vary  her  food,  boih  ani- 
mal and  vegetable,  and  to  partake  plentifully  of  sound 
ripe  fruit;  if  she  were  to  use  an  abundance  of  cold 
water  to  her  skin ;  if  she  were  occasionally,  at  bed- 
time, to  apply  a  ''wet  compress"  to  her  bowels,  and 
io  visit  the  waier-closei  daily  at  one  hour;  if  she  were 
— even  if  the  bowels  were  not  opened  for  four  or 
five  days — not  to  take  any  aperient  of  any  kind  what- 
ever, and  avoid  quacking  herself  with  physic;  in 
short,  if  she  were  to  adopt  the  above  safe  and  simple 
remedies — many  of  them  being  nature's  remedies — 
and  which  are  in  the  reach  of  all,  she  would  not  suf- 
fer as  she  now  does  so  much  from  costiveness,  which 
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is  freqaeutly  the  bane,  the  misery,  and  the  curee  of 
her  existenoe!  But  then,  to  get  the  bowels  into  a 
proper  and  healthy  state,  it  would  take  both  time 
and  trouble ;  and  how  readily  can  a  couple  of  pills 
be  awollowed,  and  how  quickly  they  act;  but  how- 
soon  they  have  to  Vie  repeated!  until  at  length  the 
bowels  will  not  act  at  all  unless  goaded  into  action. 
The  constant  swallowing  of  opening  pills,  mnkea  the 
bowels  stubborn  and  Hlnggish,  and  wounds  them 
unmercifully.  The  boweU,  ot  length,  will  not,  with- 
out the  pills,  move  at  all,  and  so  the  pills  become  a 
dire  and  sometimes  even  a  daily  Deoeseityl  Oh,  the 
folly  and  the  mischief  of  such  a  system! 


There  is  an  old  saying,  "  That  a  woman  ehoold 
carry  her  child  nine  months,  and  should  nnrse  him 
nine  monthfl,"  It  is  well  known  that  the  fii-st  part 
of  the  old  adage  is  correct,  and  experience  has  proved 
the  latter  to  be  equally  so.  If  a  babe  be  weaned  he- 
fore  he  be  nine  months,  he  loses  that  muscular 
strength  which  the  breast-milk  alone  c<in  give;  if  he 
be  nnrseJ  rt/Z^T  he  be  nine  mouths,  he  becomes  pal- 
lid, flabby,  weak,  and  delicate.  "It  is  generally 
recognized  that  the  healthiest  children  are  those 
weaned  at  nine  months  c  implete.  Prolonged  nurs- 
ing hurts  both  child  and  mother;  in  the  child,  caus- 
ing a  tendency  to  brain  disease,  probably  through  dis- 
ordered digestion  and  nutrition ;  in  the  mother,  caus- 
ing a  strong  tendency  to  deafness  and  blindness.    It 
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is  a  very  singular  fact,  to  which  it  is  desirable  that  at- 
tention were  paid,  that  in  those  districts  of  Scotland 
— ^viz.,  the  Highlands  and  insular — where  the  moth- 
ers nurse  their  infants  from  fourteen  to  eighteen 
months,  deaf -dumbness  and  blindness  prevail  to  a 
very  much  larger  extent  among  the  people  than  in. 
districts  where  nine  or  ten  months  is  the  usual  limit 
of  the  nursing  period." — Dr.  W.  Farr  on  the  Mar- 
tality  of  Children. 

The  time,  then,  when  an  infant  should  be  weaned, 
must  depend  upon  the  strength  of  the  child,  and 
upon  the  health  of  the  mother ;  nine  months  on  an 
average  being  the  proper  time.  If  she  be  delicate, 
it  may  be  found  necessary  to  wean  him  at  six 
months ;  or  if  he  be  weak,  or  laboring  under  any 
disease,  it  may  be  well  to  continue  nursing  him  for 
twelve  months ;  but  after  that  time  the  breast  will  do 
him  more  harm  than  good,  and  will,  moreover,  in- 
jure the  mother's  health. 

If  he  be  nursed  after  he  be  twelve  months'  old, 
he  is  generally  pale,  flabby,  unhealthy,  and  rickety; 
and  th3  mother  is  usually  nervous,  emaciated,  and 
hysterical.  A  child  who  is  nursed  beyond  the 
proper  time,  more  especially  if  there  be  any  predis- 
position, sometimes  dies  either  of  water  on  the  brain, 
or  of  consumption  of  the  lungs,  or  of  mesenteric 
disease. 

The  manner  in  which  a  mother  should  a^ct  when 
she  weans  her  child, — She  must,  as  the  word  signi- 
fies, do  it  gradually — that  is  to  say,  she  should  by 
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degrees  gire  him  less  asd  less  of  ibe  breast,  snct 
more  and  more  of  atHBcM  food,  she  oogbt  st 
length  onlj  to  muBe  liim  at  uigiit;  and  bifitlj,  it 
would  be  well  for  tbe  mother  either  to  send  bim 
away  or  to  leave  bim  at  borne,  aad  for  a  few  cbijs  go 
awaj  bereelt 

A  good  plan  is  to  have  in  tbe  bed  a  half -pint 
bottle  of  new  mil^  which,  to  prevent  it  from  tnni- 
ing  sour,  had  been  preTioasly  boiled,  so  as  to  give  a 
little  to  tbe  child  in  Hea  of  tlie  bressL  The  warmth 
of  the  bodr  will  keep  the  milk  of  a  proper  tempera- 
tore,  and  will  sapersede  the  vise  of  lamps,  of  candle- 
frames,  and  other  troablesome  contriTanees. 

If  the  mother  be  not  able  to  leave  home  herself, 
or  to  Bend  her  child  from  home,  she  ongbt  then  to 
let  him  sleep  in  another  room,  with  some  n-sponsiblr 
person, — I  say  responsible  person,  for  a  babe  most 
not  be  left  to  tbe  tender  mercies  of  a  giggling, 
tboogbtleas,  yoong  girl. 

If  tbe  mother,  during  the  day-time,  cannot  resist 
having  her  child  in  the  room  with  her,  then  I  eboold 
advise  ber  to  make  a  paste  of  aloes— that  is  to  say, 
let  her  mix  a  little  powdered  aloes  with  a  few  drops 
of  water,  until  it  be  of  the  consistence  of  paste — 
and  let  ber  smear  a  little  of  it  on  the  nipple  every 
time  JQst  before  putting  him  to  the  breast;  this  will 
be  quile  enough  for  him ;  and  one  or  two  aloe-appli- 
cations to  the  nipple  will  make  him  tiike  a  disgust 
to  the  bosom;  and  thus  the  weaning  will  ho  accom- 
plished.   A  mother  need  not  be  afraid  that  the  aloee 
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will  injure  her  babe;  the  miniite  quantity  he  will 
swallow  will  do  no  harm ;  for  the  moment  he  tastes 
it,  the  aloes  being  extremely  bitter,  he  will  splutter 
it  out  of  his  mouth. 

Another  application  for  the  nipple  to  effect  wean- 
ing is  wormwood.  There  are  two  ways  of  applying 
it,  either  (1)  by  sprinkling  a  very  small  pinch  of 
powdered  wormwood  on  the  nipple;  or  (2)  by  bath- 
ing the  nipple  with  a  small  quantity  of  wormwood 
tea  just  before  applying  the  babe  to  it — either  the 
one  or  the  other  of  these  plans  will  make  him  take 
a  dislike  to  the  breast,  and  thus  the  weaning  will  be 
accomplished.  Wormwood  is  excessively  bitter  and 
disagreeable,  and  a  slight  quantity  of  it  on  the  nip- 
ple will  cause  an  infant  to  turn  away  from  it  with 
*  loathing  and  disgust — the  wormwood,  the  minute 
quantity  he  will  taste,  will  not  at  all  injure  him. 

The  best  way  of  ^^drying  up  the  miW^  is  to  apply 
to  each  breast  soap-plaster  {emplastrum  saponis), 
spread  on  soft  pieces  of  wash  leather,  the  shape  and 
size  of  the  top  of  a  hat,  with  a  round  hole  the  size 
of  a  quarter  in  the  middle  of  each  to  admit  the  nip- 
ple, and  with  a  slit  from  the  center  to  the  circum- 
ference of  each  plaster  to  make  a  better  fit.  These 
plasters  ought  to  be  spread  by  a  druggist. 

When  the  child  is  once  weaned,  the  breasts 
ought  not  to  be  drawn,  as  the  drawing  of  them  would 
cause  them  to  secrete  larger  quantities  of  milk;  if, 
therefore,  the  bosoms  be  ever  so  full  or  uncomfort- 
able, a  mother  ought  to  leave  them  alone ;  she  should 
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WBit  patiently,  and  the  milk  will  gradually  diminiBh, 
and  will  at  length  disappear. 

The  drawing  of  the  bosoms,  during  weaning, 
either  by  means  of  a  breast-pump,  or  by  the  mouth, 
or  by  other  like  contrivances,  has  frequently  caused 
gathered  breasts.  If  not  drawn,  they  scarcely,  if 
ever,  gather. 

The  above  plan  of  "  drying  up  the  milk  "  will 
generally  in  five  or  six  days  assuage  the  milk  away; 
but  if,  at  the  end  of  three  days,  the  bosoms  still  con- 
tinue full  and  un comfortable,  the  plasters  should  be 
removed,  and  the  breast  ought,  every  four  hours,  to 
be  well  but  tenderly  rubbed  with  equal  parts  of  olive 
oil  and  of  Eaii  rhCulogue;  the  nurse  supporting  the 
bosom,  during  such  friction,  with  her  other  hand. 

Let  me  impress  the  above  im[)ortant  advice  on  a 
nursing  uiother'a  mind,  it  might  save  a  great  deal 
of  after  snSering  and  misery. 

It  might  be  well  to  state,  that  after  the  child  has 
been  weaned,  the  milk  does  not  always  eniirely  leave 
the  breasts,  not  even  for  weeks,  in  some  cases,  not 
even  for  months;  it  is  not  of  the  slightest  conse> 
quence,  and  requires  no  treatment  to  get  rid  of  it 

A  mother  ought,  during  the  period  of  weaning, 
to  live  abstemiously,  and  should  drink  as  little  as 
possible.  In  many  eases,  it  is  necessary  to  work  off 
the  milk — to  give,  every  morning,  for  two  or  three 
mornings,  mild  aperient  medicine,  such  as  either  a 
Seidlitz  powder,  or  a  tea-spoonfnl  of  Henry's  mag- 
nesia and  a  tea-spoouful  of  Epsom  salts  in  half  a 
tumbler  of  warm  water. 
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Symptoms  denoting  the  necessity  of  fjoeaning. — A 
mother  sometimes  cannot  nurse  her  child;  the  at- 
tempt bringing  on  a  train  of  symptoms  somewhat 
similar  to  the  following:— singing  in  the  ears;  dim- 
ness  of  sight,  aching  of  the  eye-balls,  throbbing  in 
the  head,  nervousness,  hysterics,  tremblings,  faint- 
ness,  loss  of  appetite  and  of  flesh,  fluttering  and  pal- 
pitation of  the  heart,  feelings  of  great  exhaustion, 
indigestion,  costiveness,  sinking  sensations  of  the 
stomach,  pains  in  the  left  side,  great  weakness  and 
dragging  pains  of  the  loins,  which  are  usually  in- 
creased whenever  the  infant  is  put  to  the  bosom; 
pallor  of  the  countenance,  shortness  of  breath,  swel- 
ling of  the  ankles. 

Every  mother  who  is  suffering  from  nursing 
does  not  have  the  whole  of  the  above  long  catalogue 
of  symptoms!  But  if  she  have  three  or  four  of  the 
more  serious  of  them,  she  ought  not  to  disobey  tlie 
warnings,  but  should  discontinue  nursing;  although 
it  might  be  necessary,  if  the  babe  himself  be  not  old 
or  strong  enough  to  wean,  to  obtain  a  healthy  wet- 
nurse  to  take  her  place. 

Remember,  then,  that  if  the  above  warning  symp- 
toms be  disregarded,  dangerous  consequences,  both 
to  parent  and  child,  might  and  probably  will  be  the 
result  It  might  either  throw  the  mother  into  a  con- 
sumption, or  it  might  bring  on  heart-disease;  and  in 
consequence  of  his  not  being  able  to  obtain  suffi- 
cient or  proper  nourishment,  it  might  cause  the 
infant  to  dwindle  and  pine  away,  and,  eventually,  to 
die  either  of  water  on  the  brain,  or  of  atrophy. 
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If  there  be,  daring  any  period  of  nnntog,  >  *iui- 
den  and  great  diminntion  of  milk  in  the  bre«t«,  (n«  j 
chances  are  that  the  mother  is  again  rtu-^mf''.'  thfl 
child  Bboold,  i(  she  be  pregnant,  be  either  weniisd^  f 
or,  if  he  be  not  old  enough  to  wean,  beHnjjpIi'*'!  wUo  j 
a  healtbj  wet-nurea     It  is  most  injarioUB  Ix'th  to 
parent  and  to  child  for  a  mother,  when  «he  bn  prog. 
nant,  to  continae  nnrsing. 

Soon  after  nine  months'  nnraing  "Ihfl  montblf  J 
periods"  generally  return.  This  ia  another  wnrninm  J 
that  the  babe  ouglit  iinnipiUali'ly  to  l>o  wnawA,  \ 
the  milk  will  lessen  both  in  quantity  ami  in  iiiMiriiili.  J 
ment,  and  the  child  in  conBpqupncn  will  (m«« 
delicate  and  puny,  and  every  day  h»  ia  uiirMtil  w||l  J 
lose,  instead  of  gain,  ground.  I  have  known  iimiiy  j 
children  become,  from  protracted  nursing,  omttlUf  ] 
at  twelve  months  than  they  were  nt  ninn  nj'iiitliH| 
and  well  they  might  be,  an,  after  nine  montliH,  tti«  I 
mother's  milk  usually  doex  thorn  harm  iiiNteail  4i(  I 
doing  them  good,  and  thus  causes  them  Ui  dwiiidU 
away. 

An  obstinate  sore  nipple  i»  nomi'tinea  n  nj/mptim  J 
denoHng  the  necessity  of  weaning. — Wlion  th«  iiii). 
pies  are,  and,  notwithstanding  judiciouu  trentmerit, 
persistently  very  eore,  it  is  often  an  indication  that  | 
a  mother  ought  to  wean  her  babe.  Long-»mtinu<Hl, 
obstinate  sore  nipples  frequently  occur  in  a  delioata 
woman,  and  speak  in  language  not  Ut  be  niuiunder- 
Btood,  that  the  child,  as  far  as  the  mother  hemolf  it 
oonoerned,  most  be  weaned.     Of  course,  if  the  in. 
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f  ant  be  not  old  enough  to  wean,  a  wet-nurse,  when 
practicable,  ought  to  take  the  mother^s  place.  If 
the  above  advice  were  more  frequently  followed  than 
it  is,  gathered  breasts,  much  suffering  and  broken 
health  would  not  so  frequently  prevail  as  they  now 
do. 

If  a  mother  be  predisposed  to  consumption ;  if 
she  have  had  spitting  of  blood;  if  she  be  subject  to 
violent  palpitation  of  the  heart;  if  she  be  laboring 
under  great  debility  and  extreme  delicacy  of  consti- 
tution ;  if  she  have  any  of  the  above  complaints  or 
symptoms,  she  ought  not,  on  any  account,  to  nurse 
her  child,  but  should,  by  all  means,  procure  a  healthy 
wet-nurse. 

A  mother,  when  she  is  weaning  her  child,  should 
live  very  abstemiously;  she  should  avoid  highly 
spiced  and  rich  dishes,  and  stimulants  of  all  kinds; 
she  should  drink  very  little  fluid;  she  should,  as 
much  as  possible,  be  out  of  sight  and  hearing  of 
her  babe ;  she  should  rub  her  breasts,  three  times  a 
day,  with  warm  camphorated  oiL  Once  having 
weaned  her  child,  she  should  not  again  put  him  to 
the  bosom.  If  she  should  be  so  imprudent,  she 
may  not  only  disorder  her  child  and  bring  on  bowel 
complaint,  but  she  may  cause  her  own  breasts  to  in- 
flame and  her  nipples  to  be  sore.  The  less  the 
breasts  are  meddled  with  the  better;  except  it  be 
the  rubbing  of  them  with  warm  camphorated  oil,  or 
the  application  of  soap-plaster  spread  on  wash- 
leather  to  each  bosom. 
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INFANCY. 


A  rose  icUh  all  its  stoeetest  leaves  ffet  folded,— -"BrBiam. 
PBELIMINABY    BEMABES. 

I  deem  it  to  be  the  imperatiye  duly  of  ererj 
mother  to  study  the  following  subjects  welL  The 
proper  management  of  children  is  a  vital  question, 
— a  mother's  question, — and  the  most  important 
that  can  be  brought  under  the  consideration  of  a. 
parent,  and,  strange  to  say,  it  is  one  that  has  been 
more  neglected  than  any  other.  How  many  mothers 
undertake  the  responsible  management  of  children 
without  previous  instruction,  or  without  forethought ; 
they  undertake  it,  as  though  it  may  be  learned 
either  by  intuition  or  by  instinct,  or  by  aflfection. 
The  consequence  is,  that  frequently  they  are  in  a 
sea  of  trouble  and  uncertainty,  tossing  about  with- 
out either  rule  or  compass ;  until,  too  often,  their 
hopes  and  treasures  are  shipwrecked  and  lost 

The  care  and  management,  and  consequently 
the  health  and  future  well-doing  of  the  child,  princi- 
pally devolve  upon  the  mother;  "for  it  is  the  mother 
after  all  that  has  most  to  do  with  the  making  or 
marring  of  the  man.^*    How  many  celebrated  men 
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haye  owed  their  greatness  and  their  goodness  to 
a  mTother's  training?  Napoleon  owed  much  to  his 
mother.  '*  'The  fate  of  a  child,^  said  Napoleon,  ^is 
always  the  work  of  his  mother/  and  this  extraordi- 
nary man  took  pleasure  in  repeating,  that  to  his 
mother  he  owed  his  elevation.  All  history  confirms 
this  opinion.  The  character  of  the  mother  influ- 
ences the  children  more  than  that  of  the  father,  be- 
cause it  is  more  exposed  to  their  daily,  hourly 
observation." 

I  am  not  overstating  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject in  hand  when  I  say,  that  a  child  is  the  most 
valuable  treasure  in  the  world,  that  ^*he  is  the 
precious  gift  of  God,"  that  he  is  the  source  of  a 
mother^s  greatest  and  purest  enjoyment,  that  he  is 
the  strongest  bond  of  affection  between  her  and  her 
husband,  and  that 

**  A  babe  in  a  house  is  a  weU-apring  of  pleasure, 
A  mesBenger  of  peace  and  love." — Tapper* 

I  have,  in  tl^  writing  of  the  following  pages,  had 
one  object  constantly  in  view — ^namely,  health — and 
if  the  following  pages  insist  on  the  importance  of 
one  of  a  mother^s  duties  more  than  another,  it  is 
this, — thai  the  mother  herself  look  well  into  every^ 
thing  appertaining  to  the  management  of  her  oum 
chUd.  Blessed  is  that  mother  among  mothers  of 
whom  it  can  be  said,  that  ''she  hath  done  what  she 
could"  for  her  child— for  his  welfare,  for  his  happi- 
ness,  for  his  health.     For  if  a  mother  hath  not 
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"done  what  she  could  for  her  child" — mentally, 
morally  and  pbyBically — woe  betide  the  unfortimate 
little  creature, — better  had  it  been  for  him  had  he 
never  been  born. 

ABLUTION. 

A  new-bom  infant,  tor  the  first  time,  ought  to  ba 
washed  in  warm  water.  It  ia  not  au  uncommon 
plan  to  use  cold  water  from  the  first,  under  the  im. 
pres&iou  of  its  strengthening  the  child.  This  ap- 
peare  to  be  a  cruel  and  barbarous  practice,  and  is 
likely  to  have  a  contrary  tendency.  Moreover,  it 
frequently  produces  either  iufiammatiOQ  of  the  eyes, 
or  stuffing  of  the  nose,  or  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
or  looseness  of  the  bowels.  Although  I  do  not  ap- 
prove of  cold  water,  we  ought  not  to  run  into  an 
opposite  extreme,  as  hot  water  would  weaken  and 
enervata  the  babe,  and  thus  would  predispose  him 
to  disease.  Lukewarm  rain  water  will  be  the  best 
to  wash  him  with.  This,  if  It  be  summer,  should 
have  its  temperature  gradually  lowered,  until  it  be 
quite  cold;  if  it  be  winter,  a  dctsk  of  warm  water 
ought  still  to  be  added,  to  take  off  the  ohilL  (By 
thermometer  =  90  to  92  degrees.) 

It  will  be  necessary  to  use  soap — Castile  soap 
being  the  best  for  the  puqrose— it  being  less  irritat- 
ing to  the  sidu  than  the  ordinary  soap.  Careahould 
be  taken  that  it  does  not  get  into  the  eyes,  as  it  may 
produce  either  inflammation  or  smarting  of  those 
organs.  If  the  skin  be  delicate,  or  if  there  be  any 
excoriation    or    breaking -out    on    the    skin,    then 
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glycerine  soap,  instead  of  the  Castile  soap,  ought  to 
be  used. 

As  soon  as  the  navel-string  comes  away  a  mother 
ought  to  commence  washing  her  infant  either  in  the 
tubj  or  in  a  nursery  basin. 

Do  not  be  afraid  of  water — and  that  in  plenty — 
as  it  is  one  of  the  best  strengtheners  to  a  child's 
constitution,  How  many  infants  suffer,  for  the  want 
of  water,  from  excoriation! 

A  piece  of  flannel  is,  for  the  first  part  of  the  wash- 
ing, very  useful — ^that  is  to  say,  to  use  with  the  soap, 
and  to  loosen  the  dirt  and  the  perspiration,  but  for  thd 
finishing-up  process,  a  sponge — a  large  sponge — ^is 
superior  to  flannel,  to  wash  all  away,  and  to  complete 
the  bathing.  A  sponge  cleanses  and  gets  into  all  the 
nooks,  comers,  and  crevices  of  the  skin.  Besides, 
sponge,  to  finish  up  with,  is  softer  and  more  agree- 
able to  the  tender  skin  of  a  babe  than  flannel 
Moreover,  a  sponge  holds  more  water  than  flannel, 
and  thus  enables  you  to  stream  the  water  more 
effectually  over  him.  A  large  sponge  will  act  like 
a  miniature  shower  bath,  and  will  thus  brace  and 
strengthen  him. 

l^at  tenacious,  paste-like  substance,  adhering  to 
the  skin  of  a  new-bom  babe  ought  to  be  washed  off 
at  the  first  dressing,  provided  it  be  done  with  a  soft 
sponge  and  with  care.  If  there  be  any  di£Sculty  in 
removing  the  substance,  gently  rub  it,  by  means  of 
a  flannel,  either  with  a  little  lard,or  fresh  butter,  o^ 
sweet  oil|     After  the  parts  have  been  well  smeared 
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and  gently  nibbed  with  the  lard,  or  oil,  or  butter, 
let  all  be  washed  oflf  together,  and  be  thoroughly 
cleansed  away,  by  means  of  a  sponge  and  soap  and 
warm  water,  and  then,  to  complete  the  process, 
gently  put  him  for  a  minute  or  two  in  his  tub.  If 
this  paste-like  substance  be  allowed  to  remain  on 
the  ekin,  it  might  produce  either  an  excoriation,  or 
B  breaking-out  Besides,  it  is  impossible,  if  that 
tenaciooB  substance  be  allowed  to  remain  on  it,  for 
the  skin  to  perform  its  proper  functions. 

A  babe  ought,  every  morning  of  his  life,  to  be 
thoroughly  washed  from  head  to  foot;  and  this  can 
only  be  properly  done  by  putting  him  Iwdily  either 
into  a  tub  or  into  a  bath,  or  into  a  large  nursery 
basin,  half-filled  with  water.  The  head,  before  plac- 
ing him  in  the  bath,  should  be  first  wetted  (but  not 
dried) ;  then  immediately  put  him  into  the  water, 
and,  with  a  piece  of  flannel  well  soaked,  cleanse  hia 
whole  body,  particularly  his  arm-pita,  between  his 
thighs,  his  groins,  and  his  hams;  then  take  a  large 
sponge  in  hand,  and  allow  the  water  from  it,  well 
filled,  to  stream  all  over  the  body,  particularly  over 
his  back  and  loins.  Let  this  advice  be  well  observed, 
and  you  will  find  the  plan  most  strengthening  to 
your  child.  The  skin  muat,  after  every  bath,  be 
thoroughly  but  quickly  dried  with  warm,  dry,  soft 
towels,  first  enveloping  the  child  iu  one,  and  then 
gently  absorbing  the  moisture  with  the  towel,  not 
roughly  scrubliing  and  rubbing  his  tender  skin  i 
though  a  horse  were  being  rubbed  down. 
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The  ears  must,  after  each  ablution,  be  carefully 
and  well  dried  with  a  soft  dry  napkin;  inattention  to 
this  advice  has  sometimes  caused  a  gathering  in  the 
ear — a  painful  and  distressing  complaint;  and  at 
other  times  it  has  produced  deafness. 

Directly  after  the  infant  is  dried,  all  the  parts 
that  are  at  all  likely  to  be  chafed  ought  to  be  well 
powdered.  After  he  is  well  dried  and  powdered, 
the  chest,  the  back,  the  bowels,  and  the  limbs  should 
be  gently  rubbed,  taking  care  not  to  expose  him  un- 
necessarily  during  such  friction. 

He  ought  to  be  partially  washed  every  evening; 
indeed  it  may  be  necessary  to  use  a  sponge  and  a 
little  warm  water  frequently  during  the  day,  namely, 
each  time  after  the  bowels  have  been  relieved. 
Cleanliness  is  one  of  the  grand  incentives  to  healthy 
and  therefore  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon. 
If  more  attention  were  paid  to  this  subject,  children 
would  be  more  exempt  from  chafings,  breakings-out, 
and  consequent  suffering,  than  they  at  present  are. 
After  the  second  month,  if  the  babe  be  delicate,  the 
addition  of  two  handfuls  of  table-salt  to  the  water 
he  is  washed  with  in  the  morning  will  tend  to  brace 
and  strengthen  him. 

With  regard  to  the  best  powder  to  dust  an  in- 
fant with,  there  is  nothing  better  for  general  use 
than  starch — the  old-fashioned  starch  made  of 
wJieaien  flour — ^reduced  by  means  of  a  pestle  and 
mortar  to  a  fine  powder;  or  Violet  Powder,  which  is 
nothing  more  than  finely  powdered  starch  scented. 
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and  which  may  be  procured  oE  any  respectable 
droggist.  Some  are  in  the  habit  of  using  white 
lead,  bat  as  this  is  a  poison,  it  onght  on  no  account 
to  be  resorted  to. 

If  the  parts  about  the  groin  and  fundament  be 
excoriated  after  sponging  them  with  tepid  rain 
water,  holding  him  over  his  tub,  and  allowing  the 
water  from  a  well-filled  sponge  to  stream  over  the 
parts,  and  then  drying  them  with  a  soft  napkin  (not 
rubbing,  but  gently  dabbing  with  the  napkin),  there 
is  nothing  better  than  dusting  the  parts  frequently 
with  finely  powdered  Native  Carbonate  of  Zinc- 
Calamine  Powder.  The  best  way  of  using  this 
powder  is,  tying  up  a  little  of  it  in  a  piec^  of  muslin 
and  then  gently  dabbing  the  parts  with  it 

Remember  excoriations  are  generally  owing  to 
the  want  of  water. — to  the  want  of  an  abundance  of 
water.  An  infant  who  is  every  morning  well  bathed 
seldom  suffers  either  from  excoriationa,  or  from  any 
other  of  the  numerous  skin  diseases.  Cleanliness 
is  the  grand  preventative  and  the  best  remedy  for 
excoriations. 

An  infant's  clothes,  napkina  especially,  ought 
never  to  be  washed  with  soda;  the  washing  of  nap- 
kins with  soda  is  apt  to  produce  excoriations  and 
breakings  out.  "As  washerwomen  often  deny  that 
they  use  soda,  it  can  be  easily  detected  by  simply 
soaking  a  clean  white  napkin  in  fresh  water  and  then 
tasting  the  water;  if  it  be  brackish  and  salt,  eoda 
has  been  employed." 
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Further  advice  on  the  question  of  the  ablution. 
Let  him,  the  babe,  by  all  means,  as  soon  as  the  nayal- 
string  has  separated  from  the  body,  be  bathed  either 
in  his  tub,  or  in  his  bath,  or  in  his  large  nursery- 
basin;  for  if  he  is  to  be  strong  and  hearty,  in  the 
water  every  morning  he  must  go.  The  water  ought 
to  be  slightly  warmer  than  new  milk.  It  is  danger- 
ous for  him  to  remain  for  a  long  period  in  his  bath ; 
this,  of  course,  holds  good  in  a  tenfold  degree  if  the 
child  have  either  a  cold  or  pain  in  his  bowels.  Take 
care  that,  immediately  after  he  comes  out  of  his  tub, 
he  is  well  dried  with  warm  towels.  It  is  well  to  let 
him  have  his  bath  the  first  thing  in  the  morning, 
and  before  he  has  been  put  to  the  breast;  let  him  be 
washed  before  he  has  his  breakfast;  it  will  refresh 
him  and  give  him  an  appetite.  Besides,  he  ought 
to  have  his  morning  ablution  on  an  empty  stomach, 
or  it  may  interfere  with  digestion,  and  might  pro- 
duce sickness  and  pain.  In  putting  him  in  his  tub, 
let  his  head  be  the  first  part  washed.  We  all  know, 
that  in  bathing  in  the  sea,  how  much  better  we  can 
bear  the  water  if  we  first  wet  our  head;  if  we  do 
not  do  so  we  feel  shivering  and  starved  and  miser- 
able. Let  there  be  no  dawdling  in  the  washing;  let 
it  be  quickly  over.  When  he  is  thoroughly  dried 
with  warm  dry  towels,  let  him  be  well  rubbed  with 
the  warm  hand  of  the  mother  or  of  the  nurse. 
While  drying  him  and  while  rubbing  him,  let  him 
repose  and  kick  and  stretch  either  on  the  warm  flan- 
nel apron,  or  else  on  a  small  blanket  placed  on  the 
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laiv  One  bathing  in  the  tab,  and  that  in  the  morn- 
ing, is  sufficient  and  better  than  night  and  morning 
Daring  the  day,  as  I  before  observed,  he  may,  after 
the  action  either  of  his  bowels  or  of  his  bladder, 
require  several  spongings  of  lukewarm  water,  for 
cleanliness  is  a  grand  incentive  to  heaUh  and  comeli- 
ness. 

Remember  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  every 

child  from  his  earliest  babyhood  to  have  a  bath,  to 
be  immersed  every  morning  of  his  life  in  the  water. 
This  advice,  unless  in  cases  of  severe  illness,  ad- 
mits of  no  exception.  Water  to  the  body — ^to  the 
whole  body — is  a  necessity  of  life,  of  health,  and  of 
happiness;  it  wards  off  disease,  it  braces  the  nerves, 
it  hardens  the  frame,  it  is  the  finest  tonic  in  the 
world.  Oh,  if  every  mother  would  follow  to  the 
very  letter  this  counsel  how  much  misery,  how  much 
ill-health  might  then  be  averted! 

MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  NAVEL. 

The  navel-string  should  be  wrapped  in  a  piece  of 
fine  old  linen  rag,  unsinged,  when  singed  it  fre- 
quently irritates  the  infant's  skin. 

Take  a  piece  of  soft  linen  rag,  about  three  inches 
wide  and  four  inches  long,  and  wrap  it  neatly  round 
the  navel-string,  in  the  same  manner  you  would 
aroimd  a  cut  finger,  and  then,  to  keep  on  the  rag, 
tie  it  with  a  few  rounds  of  whity-brown  thread.  The 
navel-string  thus  covered  should,  pointing  upwards, 
be  placed  on  the  belly  of  the  child,  and  most  be 
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secured  in  its  place  bj  means  of  a  flannel  belly- 
band. 

If  after  the  navel-string  has  been  secured,  bleed- 
ing should  occur.  The  nurse  or  the  attendant  ought 
immediately  to  take  off  the  rag,  and  tightly,  with  a 
ligature  composed  of  four  or  five  threads,  retie  the 
navel-string;  and  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure, 
after  once  tying  it,  she  should  pass  the  threads  a 
second  time  around  the  navel-string,  and  tie  it  again; 
and  after  carefully  ascertaining  that  it  no  longer 
bleeds,  fasten  it  up  in  the  rag  as  before.  Bleeding 
of  the  navel-string  rarely  occurs,  yet,  if  it  should  do 
so— the  doctor  not  being  at  hand— the  child's  after- 
health,  or  even  his  life,  may,  if  the  above  directions 
be  not  adopted,  be  endangered. 

The  navel-string  separates  from  the  child  from 
five  days  to  a  week  after  birth;  in  some  cases  not 
until  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  or  even,  in  rare  caaos, 
not  until  three  weeks. 

But  if  the  navel-string  does  not  at  the  end  of  a 
week  comcuaway,  nothing  should  be  done  to  cause 
the  separation.  It  ought  always  to  be  allowed  to 
drop  off,  which,  when  in  fit  state,  it  will  readily  do. 
Meddling  with  the  navel-string  has  frequently  cost 
tiie  babe  a  great  deal  of  suflfering,  and  in  Bome  oases 
even  his  life. 

The  navel  is  sometimes  a  little  sore,  after  the  na- 
vel-string comes  away.  In  which  case  a  little  simple 
cerate  or  cosmoline  should  be  spread  on  lint,  and  be 
applied  every  morning  to  the  part  affected,  and  a 
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wMtfr-bread  poultice,  every  night,  until  it  bo  quite 
healed. 

NAVEL   EUPTTJBE — QBOIN     BUPTPEE. 

(1.)  A  rnptore  of  the  navel  is  aometimea  occa- 
sioned by  a  meddlesome  nurse.  She  is  very  anxious 
to  cause  the  navel-string  to  separate  from  the  infant's 
body,  more  especially  when  it  is  longer  in  coining 
away  than  usual.  She,  therefore,  before  it  is  in  a  fit 
etate  to  drop  off,  forces  it  away.  (2.)The  rupture, 
at  an  other  time,  is  occasioned  by  the  child  incessant- 
ly crying.  A  mother,  then,  should  always  bear  in 
mind,  that  a  rupture  of  the  navel  ia  often  caused  by 
much  crying,  and  that  it  occasions  much  crying;  in- 
deed it  ia  a  frequent  cause  of  incessant  crying.  A 
child,  therefore,  who,  without  any  assignable  cause, 
is  constantly  crying,  should  have  bis  navel  OEirefully 
examined. 

A  rupture  of  the  navel  ought  always  to  be  treated 
early — ^the  earlier  the  better.  Ruptures  of  the  navel 
can  only  be  cured  in  infancy  and  in  childhood.  If  it 
be  allowed  to  run  on  until  adult  age,  a  cure  is  impos- 
sible.    Palliative  means  can  then  only  be  adopted. 

The  best  treatment  is  a  Burgunda  pitch  plaster, 
spread  on  a  soft  piece  of  wash-leather,  about  the 
aize  of  the  top  of  a  tumbler,  with  a  properly -adjusted 
pad  (made  from  the  plaster)  fastened  on  the  centre 
of  the  piaster,  which  will  effectually  keep  up  the  rupt- 
tue,  and  in  a  few  weeks  will  (ure  it.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary, from  time  to  time,  to  renew  the  plaster  until 
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the  core  be  effected.  These  plasters  will  be  found 
both  more  efficacious  and  pleasant  than  either  truss 
or  bandage;  which  latter  appliances  sometimes  gall, 
and  do  more  harm  than  they  do  good 

A  groin  rupture  (an  inguinal  rupture),  can  also 
be  cured,  if  soon  after  birth,  it  be  properly  at- 
tended to.  Consult  a  doctor,  and  he  will  supply 
you  with  a  welUfitting  truss,  which  will  even^ 
ttmlly  cure  him,  -  If  the  truss  be  properly  made 
(under  the  direction  of  an  experienced  surgeon) 
by  a  skillful  surgical-instrument  maker,  a  beau- 
tiful, nicely-fitting  truss  will  be  supplied,  which 
will  take  the  proper  and  exact  curve  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  infants  abdomen,  and  will  thus  keep 
on  without  using  any  under-strap  whatever — a 
great  desideratum,  as  these  under-straps  are  so  con- 
stantly wetted  and  soiled  as  to  endanger  the  patient 
constantly  catching  cold.  But  if  this  under-strap 
is  to  be  superseded,  the  truss  must  be  made  exactly 
to  fit  the  child — to  fit  him  like  a  ribbon  ;  which  is  a 
difficult  thing  to  accomplish  unless  it  be  fashioned 
by  a  skilful  workman. 

These  groin-ruptures  require  great  attention  and 
supervision,  as  the  rupture  (the  bowel)  must,  before 
putting  on  the  truss,  be  cautiously  and  thoroughly 
returned  into  the  abdomen,  and  much  care  should 
be  used  to  prevent  the  chafing  and  galling  of  the 
tender  skin  of  the  babe,  which  an  ill-fitting  trass 
would  be  sure  to  occasion.  But  if  care  and  skill  be 
bestowed  on  the  case,  a  perfect  cure  might  in  due 
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time  be  ensured.     The  rrusB  must  not  be  discontin- 
ued until  a  perfect  cure  be  effected. 

Let  me  strongly  urge  you  to  see  that  my  advice 
is  earned  out  to  tlie  very  letter,  as  a  groin-rupture 
can  only  l>e  rureiJ  in  infancy  aud  in  childhood.  If 
it  be  allowed  to  run  on,  unattended  to,  until  adult 
age,  he  will  be  obliged  to  wear  a  truss  all  his  life, 
which  would  be  a  great  annoyance  and  a  perpetual 
irritation  to  him. 

CLOTHIUa. 
The  flannel  belly-baud  ought  to  be  moderately, 
but  not  tightly  applied,  as,  if  tightly  applied,  it 
would  interfere  with  the  necesBary  movement  of  the 
bowels.  When  the  child  is  two  or  three  raonthsold, 
the  belly-band  should  be  discon finned.  The  beet  way 
of  leaving  it  off  is  to  toar  a  atrip  off  daily  for  a  few 
morniugs,  and  then  leave  it  off  altogether.  '  Nurses 
who  take  charge  of  an  infant  when  the  monthly  nurse 
leaves,  are  frequently  in  the  habit  of  at  once  leai-ing 
off  the  belly-band,  which  often  leads  to  ruptures 
when  the  child  cries  or  strains.  It  is  far  wiser  to 
retain  it  too  long  than  too  short  a  time;  and  when  a 
child  catches  whooping-cough,  whilst  still  very 
yonng,  it  is  safer  to  resume  the  belly-band. 


•  Mceh  has  recently  been  aaid  and  written  on  Ihe  subject  ot 
dreoe  forinfantB.  There  are  tboee,  eminent  in  the  medicnl  |irt)- 
fessioD,  who  nre  stronftly  in  favor  of  diicarding  all  bandiiuinc. 
These  oonteml  that  bauitageB  are  unueceaeary  and  uauatural, 
and  ought  not  b>  Iw  naeil.  In  a  lectwre  delivered  nt  the  Chipag(j 
Homcepathic  Medical  College,  L.  C.  Orosveuor,  M.  D„  Baya: 
A  few  years  a^,  when  attending  at  the  birth  of  a  child,  1 
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chanced  to  be  the  only  old  lady  present,  competent  and  willing 
to  make  the  little  one's  first  touet. 

Now,  wheu  we  old  ladies  of  the  male  persuasion  attempt 
to  do  anything,  we  like  to  do  it  well.  I  got  along  nicely  with 
the  bath,  but  when  the  wardrobe  was  brought  in,  it  set  me 
thinking  again,  as  it  had  done  many  times  before,  upon  the 
very  inconvenient  and  harmful  way  in  which  we  dress  our  in- 
fants. 

In  the  first  place,  here  was  a  little  bandage  to  go  two  or 
three  times  around  the  body  over  the  navel  dressing,  and  to  be 
pinned  with  four  pins — and  you  know  it  is  customary  to  wear 
this  until  the  child  goes  into  short  clothes,  or  even  through  the 
second  summer.  Now,  the  Creator  has  made  the  abdominal 
wall  elastic  for  a  purpose — to  accommodate  itself  to  the  vary- 
ing conditions  of  the  child's  digestion.  If  it  has  a  full  meal 
the  wall  is  large  enough,  and  if  it  has  eaten  little  it  is  none  too 
large.  If  there  is  wind  in  the  bowel  the  abdomen  distends  and 
gives  it  room  till  it  can  find  its  way  through  sixteen  feet  of  con- 
voluted intestine.  The  bandage  destroys  all  this  elasticity  and 
defeats  the  Creator*s  plans  in  the  matter. 

**But,"  say  the  old  ladies,  ^*we  must  put  on  a  bandage  and 
put  it  on  snugly,  or  the  baby  will  be  ruptured,  or  big-beUied 
and  all  out  of  shape."  Nonsense  I  Nature  does  not  do  her 
work  in  such  a  careless  way. 

When  the  infant  cries  lustily  this  elastic  wall  distends 
evenly  in  all  directions,  and  if  not  bandaged  celdom  ruptures. 
It  is  the  bandaged  babies  who  rupture. 

Let  us  see  1  The  band  was  well  applied  in  the  morning^ 
but  in  the  constant  motion  so  charactenstio  to  the  young  of  all 
animals,  it  is  partially  displaced,  compressing  a  portion  of  the 
abdomen  but  exposing  the  umbilicus,  which  now  has  to  t«ke 
tiie  whole  pressure,  and  bursts,  and  we  have  an  umbilical  hernia. 
"But,"  says  the  grandmother  or  nurse,  *'I  do  not  apply  the 
band  in  any  such  careless  way.  I  adjust  it  evenly  and  put  in 
four  pins,  the  lower  one  through  the  diaper  to  hold  it  down," 
What  happens  now?  The  child  cries,  and  the  chance  of  dis- 
tention being  gone,  he  ruptures  into  the  scrotum  if  a  boy.r  or 
in  the  femoral  region  if  a  girl — surely  not  a  very  desirable  con- 
dition. 

No.  I  would  dress  the  navel  with  a  pad  of  absorbent  cot- 
ton and  a  light  band  held  by  two  pins,  just  enough  to  retain  the 
navel  dressing,  and  discard  the  band  when  the  navel  dressing 
oomes  off. 

The  matrons  and  nurses  will  oppose  this  encroachment 
upon  time-honored  customs,  but  a  little  tact  and  explanation 
will  win  them  to  yonr  way  of  thinking.  I  have  seen  only  one 
ruptured  baby  in  twenty  years  among  the  uubandaged. 

The  next  article  that  I  came  across  was  a  little  shirt,  made  of 
linen— the  coldest  goods  in  the  world— starched  stiff  at  that| 
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and  having  Baw-t«eth  around  the  neok  to  keep  the  bnby  irri- 
table. Surely  tbis  should  haveno  placeio  the lufHot's wardrobe. 
It  ie  neither  comfortable  to  the  child,  nor  Gonveniout  to  the 
mother. 

Then  ciaae  the  iiinniug  blanket,  oue  of  the  most  nucom- 
Tortable  aud  unhejilthf  garments  ever  invented.  Let  us  see: 
The  olieet  wall  in  mn  Je  to  expand  and  cont>)iot  at  every  inspira- 
tion and  expiration.  The  ribs  do  not  paasaronnd  the  body  like 
a  barret  hoop,  but  curve  downward  and  upward  from  the  ster- 
num to  the  spine  in  snch  a  way  as  to  favor  this  ftxpansioii  and 
CM>ntraotioii— audwe  put  on  this  pinning  blanket,  whose  band 
is  made  of  unelastic  material  close  up  under  the  arms,  and  pin 
snugly— over  two  flngera  ia  the  old  rule— and  so  spoil  all  the 
expansive  power  ot  the  chest  during  the  first  weeks  nnrl  inonlha 
of  the  infant  life.  We  forget  tbat  within  these  thoracic  walls 
are  great  vital  organs,  whi(.'b,  during  these  beginnings  of  life 
should  have  the  freest  play.  Who  shall  say  tliat  mneh  of  the 
Phthisis  pulinonalia  and  other  lung  diseoaps  which  acoiirge 
our  land  have  not  one,  at  least,  of  their  predisposing  canses 
rigbt  hero.  But  I  have  another  indictment  at'^iuxt  this  nbsurd 
pinning  blanket.  Oue  eido  is  folded  over  one  limb  and  the 
other  over  the  other,  and  then  the  bottom  is  folded  upon  the 
thighs  and  piuned  so  that  the  Uttle  one  can  not  move  a  limb,  at 
which  he  cries,  and  we  Bay  Colic!  and  commence  to  ilvse 
him.    Tbis  garment  is  on  abomination  and  should  be  thrown 

After  this  comes  the  skirt,  which  haa  the  same  objection 
aa  the  pinning  blanket — tightnoBB  alxiiit  the  cheat.  Another 
objection  I  have  to  all  these  is,  that  they  clothe  the  cheat 
warmly  and  l^ave  the  shouldere  with  only  a  alight  cove  " 
mualin^ — the  dress.  How  a  more  uncomfortable,  nnphyi 
oal,  or  inhuman  dress  could  bo  invented  I  can  hardly  see.  ine 
attention  ot  the  Hnmane  Society  should  bo  called  to  it. 

While  I  nm  aware  it  is  easy  to  find  fault,  but  not  ao  ensy  to 
show  a  better  way.  I  am  confident  I  can  give  you  aoroething 
infinitely  better,  in  "The  Gertrude  BabySuit"  (this  soittakea 
ila  name  from  my  own  liltle  daugbtpr.  fJertrude,  fnr  whom  they 
were  first  designed,  eomej-eaip  ago,  an-l  who  helped  beantifnlly 
to  iiltistrate  my  parlor  talks  on  this  subject),  entirely  free  from 
all  these  objections,  perfectly  lu'nllhful  and  beantffnl,  and  very 
convenient  to  the  mother  in  using;  then,  too,  the  baby  now 
handles  like  a  baby. 

The  under  garment  should  be  made  ol  nice  fleecy  goods  — 
canton  flannel  ia  the  beet  we  have  at  present— out  princess. 
reacliiug  from  tho  neck  to  ten  inches  (twenty^five  inches  longl 
below  the  feet,  wilb  sleeves  to  the  wTiata,  and  having  alt  the 
seams  smooth,  and  the  hems  at  the  neck,  wriat  and  bottom  upon 
the  ontside— the  latt«r  turned  over  once  aud  felled  or  cat- 
Btitohed  with  colored  worsted  ~a  tie  aud  and  battoa  behind^ 
17 
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Here  you  have  a  complete  fleece-lined  garment,  comfortable  and 
healthy,  and  one  that  can  be  washed  without  shrinking.  The 
next  garment  is  made  of  baby  flannel  (woolen),  also  cut  prin- 
cess, same  pattern,  only  one-half  inch  larger,  reaching  from  the 
neck  to  tvvelve  or  fourteen  inches  l^elow  the  feet — to  cover  the 
other —  with  generous  armholes  pinked  or  scalloped,  but  not 
bound,  and  with  two  buttons  behmd  at  the  neck,  and  may  be 
embroidered  at  pleasure.  The  dress  cut  princess  to  match  the 
other  garments  is  preferable. 

The  ordinary  baby  drosses  are  all  right  except  that  I  would 
have  thorn  only  from  thirty  inches  to  a  yard  in  length. 

Now,  these  garments  are  put  together  before  dressing — 
sleeve  within  sleeve— and  then'  are  put  over  the  little  one^shead 
at  once  and  buttoned  Ixihind,  and  the  baby  ia  dressed,  there  be- 
ing but  one  pin — a  diaper  pin— in  baby 's  dress  instead  of  ^/feen. 
No  shoulder  blanket  should  be  used,  because  it  is  sometimes 
over  the  head,  sometimes  about  the  shoulders  and  neok,  and 
sometimes  off  entirely,  and  these  changes  are  exjpoBares.  Ao- 
custom  the  little  one  from  the  first  to  go  without  it. 

At  night  the  dress  should  be  simply  a  canton  flannel  night- 
dress and  a  diaper-  the  dress  being  not  unlike  the  undergar- 
ment in  the  suit,  only  a  little  longer.  It  is  absurd  to  think  that 
a  child  can  rest  sweetly  in  a  diaper,  a  bandage,  a  pinning 
blanket,  a  skirt  and  a  double  gown,  as  many  a  child  is  expected 
to  do.  A  good  rule  is  to  "dress  the  little  ones  as  you  would 
love  to  be  dressed  if  you  were  a  babe."  There  is  nothing  won- 
derful about  this  simple  dross.  The  only  wonder  is  that  we 
have  dressed  our  little  ouos  so  badly  so  long. 

If  your  husband  and  I  were  to  go  into  business  together, 
we  would  sit  down  and  calculate  and  say:  How  can  we  obtain 
the  best  results  with  the  least  outlay  of  money  or  labor,  and 
make  our  business  abreast  of  the  freshen  t  thought  of  to-day? 
But  when  our  young  mothers  go  into  the  business  of  dressing 
their  first  little  one,  they  do  not  ask  "How  can  I  dress  the  child 
best  in  the  physiological  light  of  to-day?  How  can  I  dress  it 
so  that  it  vnli  be  perfectly  comfortable  and  healthy?  How  can 
I  dross  it  with  the  greatest  ease  and  comfort  to  myself?*'  but 
"How  did  my  grandmother  do  this?"  So  they  go  back  fifty 
years  for  their  models.  All  honor  to  our  grandmothers,  they 
did  beautifully  in  the  light  they  had, — ^but  if  our  girls  of  to-day 
do  not  do  better  than  their  grandmothers,  they  do  very  badly. 
The  main  advantages  of  this  method  are: 

1.  Perfect  freedom  to  all  thoracic,  abdominal  and  pelvic 
organs. 

2.  That  all  the  clothing  shall  hang  from  the  shoulders. 

3.  The  greatest  saving  of  the  time  and  strength  of  the 
mother  in  caring  for  the  babe,  there  being  one  pin  instead  of 
fifteen. 

i.    The  resulting  health  and  comfort  of  the  child. 
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A  babe's  clutbing  ougbt  to  be  light,  warm,  loose, 
and  free  from  pins.  (1.)  II  should  be  Ujjhf,  with- 
out being  too  airy.  Many  infant'^  clothes  are  both 
too  long  ami  too  cumbersome.  It  is  realty  painful 
to  see  how  some  poor  little  babies  are  weighed  dawn 
with  a  weight  of  clothes.  They  may  be  said  to 
"bear  the  burden,"  and  that  a  heavy  one,  from  the 
very  commencement  of  their  lives.  How  absurb, 
too,  the  practice  of  making  tlipm  wear  long  clothes. 
Clothes  to  cover  a  child'a  feet,  and  even  a  little 
beyond,  may  be  desirable;  but  for  clothes,  when  the 
infant  is  carried  about,  to  reach  to  the  ground,  ia 
foolish  and  cruel  in  the  extreme.  I  have  seen  a  deli- 
cate baby  almost  ready  to  faint  nnderthe  infliction. 
(2.)  It  should  be  lofirm,  without  being  too  warm. 
The  parts  that  ought  to  be  kept  warm  aie  the  cheat, 
the  bowels,  and  the  feet.  If  tlie  infant  be  delicate, 
especially  if  he  be  subject  to  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  he  ought  to  wear  a  fine  flannel,  instead  of  his 
shirts,  which  should  be  changed  as  frequently.  (3.) 
The  dress  should  be  loose,  so  as  to  prevent  any  pres- 
sure upon  the  blood-vessels,  which  wouhl  otherwise 
impede  the  circulation,  and  thus  hinder  a  proper 
development  of  the  parts.  It  ought  to  be  lo<ise 
about  the  chest  and  waist,  so  that  the  lungs  and 
heart  may  have  free  play.     It  should  be  loose  about 


5.  Tbe  evonneBB  of  the  poverinji  at  the  body,  tl\ere 
ing  theeunii?  covering  over  tbe  elioiddora  as  i^lscwLeie. 

Let  UB  mnie  tlie  fihysicn!  life  i*t  onr  bahieB  so  perfect  n 
bappv  OB  to  realize  the  worUe  of  Wordsworth;  "Haavea  I 
all  about  ub  in  our  infancy." 
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the  stomach,  so  that  digestion  may  not  be  impeded ; 
it  ought  to  be  loose  about  the  bowels,  in  order  that 
th)9  spiral  motion  of  the  intestines  may  not  be  inter- 
fered with — hence  the  importance  of  putting  on  a 
belly-band  moderately  slack;  it  should  be  loose  about 
the  sleeves,  so  that  the  blood  may  course,  without 
let  or  hinderance,  through  the  arteries  and  veins ;  it 
ought  to  be  loose,  then,  everywhere,  for  nature 
delights  in  freedom  from  restraint,  and  will  resent, 
sooner  or  later,  any  interference.  Oh,  that  a  mother 
would  take  common  sense,  and  not  custom,  as  her 
guide!  (4:.)  As  few  pins  should  be  used  in  the 
dressing  of  a  baby  as  possible.  Inattention  to  this 
advice  has  caused  many  a  little  sufferer  to  be  thrown 
into  convulsions. 

If  a  babe  does  not  wear  a  cap  in  the  day,  it  is 
not  at  all  necessary  that  he  should  wear  one  at  night 
He  will  sleep  more  comfortably  without  one,  and  it 
will  be  better  for  his  health.  Moreover,  night-caps 
injure  both  the  thickness  and  beauty  of  the  hair. 

When,  in  the  winter  time,  an  infant  is  sent  out 
for  exercise  be  sure  that  he  is  well  wrapped  up.  He 
ought  to  have  under  his  cloak  a  knitted  worsted 
spencer,  which  should  button  behind;  and  if  the 
weather  be  very  cold,  a  shawl  over  all;  when,  pro- 
vided it  be  dry  above,  he  may  brave  the  weather. 
He  will  then  come  from  his  walk  refreshed  and 
strengthened,  for  cold  air  is  an  invigorating  tonic. 
In  a  subsequent  paragraph  I  will  indicate  the  proper 
age  at  which  a  child  should  be  first  sent  out  to  take 
exercise  in  the  open  air. 
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In  the  summer,  the  right  time  "for  ehorteiiiiig  a 
babe,"  as  it  ia  called,  is  at  the  end  of  two  months; 
in  the  winter,  at  the  end  of  three  months.  But  if  the 
right  time  for  "shortefting"  a  child  should  happen  to 
bein  the  spring,  let  it  be  deferied  until  the  end  of  May, 
as  the  spring  is  usually  very  trying  and  treacberons; 
and  sometimeB,  in  April,  the  weather  is  almost  as 
cold,  and  the  wind  as  biting  as  in  winter.  It  ia 
treacherous,  for  the  sun  is  hot,  and  the  wind,  which 
is  at  this  time  of  the  year  frequently  easterly,  is 
k^en  and  cutting.  I  should  far  prefer  "to  shorten" 
a  child  in  the  winter  than  in  the  early  spring. 


The  infant  onght  to  be  put  to  the  bosora  soon 
after  birth;  the  interest,  both  of  the  mother  and  of 
the  child  demands  it  It  will  be  advisable  to  wait 
three  or  four  hours,  that  the  mother  may  recover 
from  her  fatigue,  and  then  the  babe  must  be  put 
to  the  breast.  IE  this  be  done,  he  will  generally 
take  the  nipple  with  avidity. 

It  might  be  saiti,  at  so  early  a  period  that  there 
is  no  milk  iu  the  bosom ;  but  such  is  not  usually  the 
case.  There  generally  is  a  liUle  from  the  very 
beginning,  which  acts  on  the  baby's  bowels  like  a 
dose  of  purgative  medicine,  and  appeai-s  to  be 
intended  by  nature  to  cleanse  the  system.  But,  pro- 
vided there  be  no  milk  at  first,  the  very  act  of 
nursing  not  only  gives  the  child  a  notion,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  causes  a  draught  (as  it  is  usually 
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called)  in  the  breast,  and  enables  the  milk  to  flow 
easily. 

Of  course,  if  there  be  no  milk  in  the  bosom — 
the  babe  having  been  applied  once  or  twice  to  deter- 
mine the  fact — then  you  must  wait  for  a  few  hours 
before  applying  him  again  to  the  nipple,  that  is  to 
say,  until  the  milk  be  secreted. 

An  infant,  who,  for  two  or  three  days,  is  kept 
from  the  breast,  and  who  is  fed  upon  gruel,  gener- 
ally becomes  feeble,  and  frequently,  at  the  end  of 
that  time,  will  not  take  the  nipple  at  all.  Besides, 
there  is  a  thick  cream  (similar  to  the  biestings  of  a 
cow),  which,  if  not  drawn  out  by  the  child,  may 
cause  inflammation  and  gathering  of  the  bosom,  and 
consequently,  great  suffering  to  the  mother.  More- 
over, placing  him  early  to  the  breast,  moderates  the 
severity  of  the  mother's  after  pains,  and  lessens  the 
risk  of  her  flooding.  A  new-born  babe  must  not 
have  gruel  given  to  him,  as  it  disorders  the  bowels, 
causes  a  disinclination  to  nurse,  and  thus  makes 
him  feeble. 

If  there  be  no  milk  at  first,  wait  with  patience ; 
the  child  (if  the  mother  have  no  milk)  will  not,  for 
at  least  twelve  hours,  require  artifical  food.  In  the 
generality  of  instances,  then,  artificial  food  is  not  at 
all  necessary,  but  if  it  should  be  needed,  one-third 
of  new  milk  and  two-thirds  of  warm  water,  slightly 
sweetened  with  loaf  sugar  (or  with  brown  sugar,  if 
the  babe's  bowels  have  not  been  opened),  should  be 
given,  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  every  four  hours. 
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until  the  milk  be  secreted,  and  then  it  must  be  dis- 
continued. The  infant  oaght  to  be  put  to  the  nip- 
ple every  four  hoars,  but  not  oftener,  until  he  be 
able  to  find  nourishment 

If,  after  the  application  of  the  child  for  a  few 
times,  he  is  unable  to  find  nourishment,  then  it  will 
be  necessary  to  wait  until  the  milk  be  secrete^L  As 
soon  as  it  is  secreted,  he  must  be  applied  witli  great 
regularity,  aUemcdely  to  each  breast 

I  say  aUemately  to  each  breast  Thin  is  nu/ftl 
important  advice.  Sometimes  a  chiUL  for  M^ra^^ 
inexplicable  reason,  prefers  one  breast  to  ttie  oth^-r, 
and  the  mother,  to  saye  a  little  conteution,  amfjAt-h 
the  point,  and  allows  him  to  have  hi.s  own  w^iv. 
And  what  is  frequently  the  oonsfrrjaenceV — fi  gath- 
ered breast! 

We  frequently  hear  of  a  babe  having  no  notion 
of  nursing.  This  **do  notion"  may  g^m^rrfili  v  \fh 
traced  to  bad  management  t/>  Htuffing  hini  n  ith  f^yyi, 
and  thus  giring  him  a  disinclination  \f>  tak<?  th«;  nip- 
ple at  alL 

If  a  babj  were  uxitmA  at  Ft^t^I  [Arrir/Ls.  he 
would  only  kjok  for  the  bos^^m  at  xhf^^,  iitfifr^^.,  HtA 
be  satisfied.  A  mfAber  w  fre^j'iently  in  the  habit  of 
giving  die  child  the  hrfa%hl,  ert^rj  tiixie  he  crie«t.  re- 
gardkes  cl  the  eaus^.  The  caoi^  vx^  ff'r<|ier-tly  i^ 
that  be  has  bw»  V»  oft*fn  nurs^l — Lhi  fetoina/.h  La- 
been  orserlottdai :  the  little  fellow  U  o*^>r^w.qTieLtI y 
in  pBiBL  «&ti  Le  gives  iV.^m.c^  to  it  by  cr:e=j.  How 
afamri  ia  wmA  a  prMtice !     We  may  as  well  en- 
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deavor  to  put  out  a  fire  by  feeding  it  with  fuel.  An 
infant  ought  to  be  accustomed  to  regularity  in  e^^ery- 
thing,  in  times  for  nursing,  for  sleeping,  etc.  No 
children  thrive  so  well  as  those  who  are  thus  early 
taught  Artificial  food  must  not,  for  the  first  five 
or  six  months,  be  given,  if  the  parent  be  moderately 
strong  ;  of  course,  if  she  be  feeble,  a  liftle  food  will 
be  necessary.  Many  delicate  women  enjoy  better 
health  whilst  nursing  than  at  any  other  period  ot 
their  lives.  As  a  general  rule,  therefore,  when  the 
child  and  the  mother  are  tolerably  strong,  he  is  bet- 
ter without  artificial  food  until  he  have  attained  the 
age  of  three  or  four  months  ;  then,  it  will  usually  be 
necessary  to  feed  him  twice  a  day,  so  as  gradually 
to  prepare  him  to  be  weaned  (if  possible)  at  the  end 
of  nine  months.  If  it  be  ascertained,  past  all  doubt, 
that  a  mother  cannot  nurse  her  child,  then,  if  the 
circumstances  of  the  parents  will  allow — and  they 
ought  to  strain  a  point  to  accomplish  it — a  healthy 
wet  nurse  should  be  procured,  as,  of  course,  the  food 
which  nature  has  supplied  is  superior  to  any  in- 
vented by  art.  Never  bring  up  a  baby,  then,  if  you 
can  possibly  avoid  it,  on  artificial  food.  It  is  im- 
possible to  imitate,  perfectly,  the  admirable  and 
subtle  chemistry  of  nature.  That  law  of  nature  is, 
that  a  baby,  for  the  first  few  months  of  his  existence, 
shall  be  brought  up  by  the  breast  ;  and  nature's 
law  cannot  be  broken  with  impunity.  In  selecting 
a  wet  nurse,  I  would  inquire  particularly  into  the 
state  of  her  health  ;   whether  she  be  of  a  healthy 
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family,  of  a  conBumptive  habit,  or  if  she  or  any  of 
her  family  hare  the  scrofula,  ascertaining  if  there 
be  any  seams  or  swellings  about  her  neck  ;  any 
eruptions  or  blotches  upon  her  skin  ;  if  she  has  a 
plentiful  breast  of  milk,  and  if  it  be  of  good  quality 
(which  may  readily  be  ascertained  bj  milking  a 
little  into  a  glass) ;  if  she  has  good  nipples,  suf- 
ficiently long  for  the  baby  to  hold  ;  that  thoy  be  not 
sore  ;  and  if  her  own  child  be  of  the  same  or  nearly 
of  the  same  age  as  the  one  you  wish  her  to  nurso. 
Ascertain  whether  she  menstruates  during  nurning  , 
if  she  does,  the  milk  is  not  so  good  and  nourinliing, 
and  you  had  better  decline  taking  her.  An.sur^) 
yourself  that  her  own  babe  is  strong  and  healthy, 
and  that  he  is  free  from  a  sore  mouth  and  from  a 
breaking-out  of  the  skin«  Indeed,  if  it  )>o  p/s-ihh? 
to  procure  such  a  wet  nurse,  she  ou*;ht  to  )>*-.  trtut 
the  country,  of  ruddy  complexion,  of  chfir  -kin.  nnl 
of  between  twenty,  and  five  and  tw^-nty  yf:n:<  of ;.;// 
as  the  milk  will  then  be  fresh,  pure,  hwl  liOj;  ;•  ■  '.:.'/ 
I  consider  it  to  be  of  great  \ju\/,T\:.uff  W  *  »;." 
infant  of  the  wet  nurse  should  l>^r.  h^  i,i'.T)\ 
ble,  of  the  same  age  as  your  ovi/;.  ;,*-.  ♦ 
varies  in  quality  according  to  th<f  -k'/^-  of 
For  instance,  during  the  c^imr/i<; :."';;,«;•  *  of  f  •. *  •  / 
the  milk  is  thick  and  cre^-r:;v.  ■*.-:.,''.}  V/  »  *  o 
ings  of  a  cow.  which,  if  {^  ■'•'•-  *o  j  o- '/•  '^  •  t-  # 
months  old,  would  c^u-^  *\-r'^.:.'/-'  •  •  ■ 
ach  and  bowels.  Afvr  v,^-  f  •*•  ^-  /r 
pearanoeof  the  milk  <;Ju;^.^/^4    .\  •>*////,./  A  ^  o  >•/. 
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white  color,  and  contains  less  nourishment  The 
milk  gradually  becomes  more  and  more  nourishing 
as  the  infant  becomes  older  and  requires  more 
support 

In  selecting  a  wet  nurse  for  a  very  small  and 
feeble  babe,  you  must  carefully  ascertain  that  the 
nipples  of  the  wet  nurse  are  good  and  soft,  and  yet 
not  very  large;  if  they  be  very  large,  the  child's 
mouth,  being  very  small,  he  many  not  be  able  to 
hold  them.  You  must  note,  too,  whether  the  milk 
flows  readily  from  the  nipple  into  the  childs  mouth ; 
if  it  does  not,  he  may  not  have  strength  to 
draw  it,  and  he  would  soon  die  of  starvation.  The 
only  way  of  ascertaining  whether  the  infant  actually 
draws  the  milk  from  the  nipple,  can  be  done  by  ex- 
amining the  mouth  of  the  child  tmjnediafelfj  SLtter  his 
taking  the  breast,  and  seeing  for  yourself  whether 
there  be  actually  milk  in  his  mouth. 

The  following  extracts,  from  Playf air's  Midwifery, 
explains  the  causes  of  mortality  in  hand-fed  chil- 
dren:— 

"Much  of  the  mortality  following  hand-feeding 
may  be  traced  to  unsuitable  food.  Among  the 
poorer  classes  especially  there  is  a  prevalent  notion 
that  milk  alone  is  insufficient;  and  hence  the  almost 
universal  custom  of  administering  various  farinace- 
ous foods,  such  as  corn-flour  or  arrow- root,  even  from 
the  earliest  period.  Many  of  these  consist  of  starch 
alone,  and  are  therefore  absolutely  unsuited  for 
forming  the  staple  of  diet,  on  account  of  the  total 
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absence  of  nitrogenous  elements.  Independently  oE 
this,  it  has  been  shown  tbnt  the  saliva  of  infants 
has  not  the  same  digestive  property  on  starch  that 
it  subsequently  acquires,  and  this  affords  n  further 
explanation  of  its  so  constantly  producing  intestinal 
derangement  Reason,  as  well  as  eiperience,  abun- 
dantly prove  that  the  object  to  be  aime<I  at  in  hand- 
feeding  is  to  imitate  as  nearly  as  possible  the  food 
which  nature  supplies  for  the  new-born  child,  and 
therefore  the  obvious  course  is  to  use  milk  from 
some  animal,  so  treated  as  to  make  it  resemble 
human  milk  as  nearly  as  may  ho, 

ARTIFIOIAL  HUMAN  HILK. 
An  admirable  plan  of  treating  eow''s  milk,  so  as 
to  reduce  it  to  almost  absolute  chemical  identity  with 
human  milk  has  been  devised  by  Professor  Frank- 
laud  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  permission  to  insert 
the  recipe.  I  have  followetl  this  method  in  many 
cases,  and  find  it  tar  superior  to  the  usual  one,  as  it 
produces  an  exact  and  uniform  compound.  With  a 
little  practice  nurses  can  employ  it  with  no  more 
trouble  thau  the  ordinai-y  mixing  of  cow's  milk  with 
water  and  sugar.  The  following  ei  tracts  from  Dr 
Frankland's  work  will  explain  the  principles  on 
which  the  preparation  of  the  artificial  human  milk 
is  founded:  'The  rearing  of  infants,  who  can  not 
be  supplied  with  their  natural  food  is  notoriously 
difficult  and  uncertain,  owing  chiefly  to  the  great 
difference   in   the  chemical   composition  of  human 
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milk  and  cow's  milk.  The  latter  is  much  richer  in 
casein,  and  poorer  in  milk-sugar  than  the  former, 
while  asses'  milk,  which  is  sometimes  used  for  feed- 
ing infants,  is  too  poor  in  casein  and  butter,  although 
the  proportion  of  sugar  is  nearly  the  same  as  in 
human  milk.  The  relations  of  the  three  kinds  of 
milk  to  each  other  are  clearly  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing analytical  numbers,  which  express  the  percentage 
amounts  of  the  different  constituents: 

Woman.  Ass.  Ck>w. 

Oasein 2.7  1.7  42 

Butter as  1.3  3.8 

Milk-sugar—. 5.0  45  aS 

Salts 2  .5  .7 

These  numbers  show  that  by  the  removal  of  one- 
third  of  the  casein  from  cow's  milk  and  the  addition 
of  about  one-third  more  milk-sugar  a  liquid  is 
obtained  which  closely  approaches  human  milk  in 
composition,  the  percentage  amounts  of  the  four 
chief  constituents  being  as  follows: 

Oasein 2.8 

Butter as 

Milk-sugar 5.0 

Salts 7 

The  following  is  the  mode  of  preparing  the  milk: 
Allow  one- third  of  a  pint  of  new  milk  1o  stand  for 
about  twelve  hours,  remove  the  cream  and  add  to  it 
two-thirds  of  a  pint  of  new  milk,  as  fresh  from  the 
cow  as  possible.  Into  the  one-third  of  a  pint  of 
blue  milk  left  after  the  abstraction  of  the  cream,  put 
a  piece  of  rennet  about  one  inch  square.     Set  the 
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vessel  in  warm  water,  until  the  milk  is  fully  curdled, 
iin  ojteration  requiring  from  five  to  fifteen  minutes, 
recording  to  the  activity  of  the  rennet,  which  should 
1)6  removed  as  soon  as  the  curdling  commeuceB,  and 
I'Ut  into  an  egg  cup  for  use  on  subsequent  occasions, 
M  it  may  be  employed  daily  for  a  month  or  two. 
Itrenk  up  tlie  curd  repeatedly,  and  carefully  sepavate 
the  whole  of  the  whey,  which  should  then  be  rapidly 
heated  to  boiling  in  a  email  tin  pan  placed  over  a 
spirit  or  gas  lamp.  During  the  heating  a  further 
quantity  of  casein,  technically  called  'flee tings,' 
separates,  and  must  be  removed  by  straining  through 
muslin.  Now  dissolve  110  grains  of  powdered 
sugar  of  milk  in  the  hot  whey,  and  mix  it  with 
two-thirds  of  a  pint  of  new  milk  to  which  the  cream 
from  the  other  third  of  a  pint  was  added  as  already' 
described.  The  artificial  milk  should  be  used  within 
twelve  hours  of  its  preparation,  and  it  is  almost 
needless  to  add  that  all  the  vessels  employed  in  its 
manufacture  and  administration  should  be  kept 
scrupulously  clean." 

"Never  give  the  child  the  rubber  nipple  nursing 
bottle  especially  the  white  rubber,  since  it  contains 
in  its  composition  the  carbonate  of  lead,  which  is 
sure  poison — sometimes  slow,  but  none  the  less  sure. 
I  have  watched  the  effects  of  the  white  rubber  nip- 
ple for  many  years;  have  known  cases  of  spinal 
curvature,  one  of  complete  humpback,  often  decayed 
teeth,  innumerable  cases  of  sore  mouth,  and  dys- 
entery or  diarrhcea,  many  times  causing  death,  largo 
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indolent  boils  on  the  scalp,  eruptions  behind  the  ears 
and  in  the  folds  of  the  neck,  in  consequence  of  nurs- 
ing the  rubber  nipple.  All  rubber  gum  rings  and 
toys  should  be  avoided,  indeed,  I  wished  everything 
made  from  the  white  rubber  could  be  banished  from 
the  nursery.  Any  babe  can  be  fed  at  first  with  a 
spoon  and  in  a  few  weeks  it  will  drink  from  a  cup  or 
glass.  If  any  artificial  nipple  must  be  used  one  of 
silver,  glass  or  porcelain  can  be  procured.  The 
black  rubber  may  not  be  as  objectionable  as  the 
white.  I  have  known  a  very  good  artificial  nipple 
to  be  made  of  fine  sponge,  with  cambric  linen  cover- 
ing it.  A  small  quill  stitched  in  thoroughly  is 
passed  through  the  center  nearly  to  the  cover,  and 
by  fitting  the  sponge  over  the  top  of  a  small  sized 
bottle,  it  answers  a  good  purpose.  The  vessels  and 
tubes  can  scarcely  be  kept  clean  of  any  nursing 
bottles,  and  here  is  another  plea  for  teaching  a  child 
that  must  be  fed  to  drink  from  a  cup  or  glass." 

If  for  any  reason  it  becomes  impossible  to  fol- 
low the  above  directions  then  give  in  addition  to  the 
mother's  milk,  the  following  Milk-  Waier'and-Sugar^ 
of -Milk  Food:— 

Fresh  milk,  from  one  cow; 

Warm  water,  of  each  a  quarter  of  a  pint, 

Sngar-of-milk,  one  tea-spoonful. 

The  sugar-of-milk  should  first  be  dissolved  in  the 
warm  water,  and  then  the  fresh  milk  unhoiUd  should 
be  mixed  with  it.  The  sweetening  of  the  above  food 
with  sugar-of-milk,   instead  of   with   lump  sugar, 
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makes  the  food  more  to  resemble  the  mother's  own 
milk.  The  infant  will  not,  probably,  at  first  take 
more  than  half  of  the  above  quantity  at  a  time,  even  if 
he  does  so  much  as  that;  but  still  the  above  are  thc^ 
proper  proportions;  and  as  he  grows  older,  he  will 
require  the  whole  of  it  at  a  meal. 

Or  the  following  Milk-rcaicr'Salt-andsugar  Food^ 
should  be  given ;  and  as  I  was  the  author  of  tlie  for- 
mula, I  beg  to  designate  it  as — Pyc  Clmvasse^s  Milk 
Food: — 

New  milk,  the  prodnoe  of  one  Jiealthy  cow; 

Wurm  water,  of  each,  equal  parts; 

Table  salt,  a  few  ^ains--a  small  pinch; 

Lump  sugar,  a  sufficient  quantity  to  slightly  sweeten  it. 

Tlie  milk  itself  ought  not  to  be  heated  over  the 
fire,  ♦  but  should,  as  r.bove  directed,  be  warmed  l>y 
the  water;  it  must,  morning  and  evening,  be  had 
fresh.  The  milk  and  water  should  be  of  the  same 
tem|)erature  as  the  mother's  milk,  tliat  is  fa.)  say, 
at  ninety  degrees  Fahrenheit.  It  may  l)e  given 
by  means  of  a  feeding-bottle,  and  care  mustl)e  taken 
to  scald  the  bottle  out  twice  a  day,  for  if  attention 
be  not  paid  to  this  point,  the  delicate  Ktomach  of  an 
infant  is  soon  disordered.  The  milk  should,  as  he 
grows  older,  be  gradually  increased,  and  the  water 
decreased,  until  two-thirds  of  milk  and  one-third  of 
water  be  used,  but  remember,  that  either  much  or 
little  water  must  cdicays  bo  given  with  the  milk. 


*  It  now  anil  then  hnppoDP,  that  if  the  milk  be  not  l>oile(l,  the 
motions  of  an  infant  are  olfensive;  w/ien  such  is  the  case,  let 
the  milk  be  boiled  but  not  otherwise. 
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The  great  desideratum,  in  devising  an  infantas 
formula  for  food,  is  to  make  it,  until  he  be  nine 
months  old,  to  resemble  as  much  as  possible  a 
mother's  own  milk 

As  soon  as  a  child  begins  to  cut  his  teeth  the  case 
is  altered,  and  farinaceous  foocl^  with  milk  and  with 
icahn\  becomes  an  absolute  necessity 

I  ^vish,  then,  to  call  your  especial  attention  to  the 
following  facts,  for  they  are  facts: — Farinaceous 
foods,  of  all  kinds,  before  the  child  coymncnces  cut- 
ting his  teeth  (which  is  when  he  is  about  six  or 
seven  months  old)  are  worse  than  useless — ^they  are 
|)ositively,  injurious;  they  are,  during  the  early 
period  of  infant  life,  perfectly  indi^(^stible,  and  may 
bring  on — which  they  frequently  da — convulsions. 
A  babe  fed  on  farinaceous  food  alone  would  certainly 
die  of  starvation;  for  ''up  to  six  or  seven  months  of 
age,  infants  have  not  the  power  of  digesting  farina- 
ceous or  fibrinous  substances." 

A  babe's  salivary  glands,  until  he  be  six  or  seven 
months  old,  does  not  secrete  its  proper  fluid — namely, 
ptyalin,  and  consequently  the  starch  of  the  farina- 
ceous food — and  all  farinaceous  food  contains  starch — 
is  not  converted  into  dextrine  and  grape-sugar,  and 
is  therefore,  perfectly  indigestible  and  useless — nay, 
injurious  to  an  infant  and  may  bring  on  pain  and 
convulsions,  and  even  death ;  hence,  the  giving  of 
farinaceous  food,  until  a  child  be  six  or  seven  months 
old,  is  one,  and  the  principal  cause  of  the  frightful 
infant  mortality  at  the  present  time,  and  which  is  a 
disgrace  to  any  civilized  land! 
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After  a  child  begins  to  cut  his  teeth  any  of  the 
following  foods  may  be  given :  The  food  that  snits 
one  infant,  however,  will  not  agree  with  another. 
(1.)  The  one  that  I  liave  found  the  most  generally 
useful,  is  made  as  follows: — Boil  the  crumb  of  bread 
for  two  hours  in  water,  taking  particular  care  that  it 
does  not  bum,  then  add  only  a  litUe  lump-sugar  (or 
broum  sugar,  if  the  bowels  be  costive),  to  make  it 
palatable.  Mix  a  little  new  milk — the  milk  of  one 
cow — with  it,  gradually  as  he  becomes  older,  increase 
the  quantity  until  it  be  nearly  all  milk,  there  being 
only  enough  water  to  boil  the  bread,  the  milk  should 
be  poured  boiling  hot  on  the  bread.  Sometimes  the 
two  milks — ^the  mother's  and  the  cow's  milk — do  not 
agree ;  when  such  is  the  case,  let  the  milk  be  left  out, 
both  in  this  and  in  the  foods  following,  and  let  the 
food  be  made  with  water,  instead  of  with  milk  and 
water.  In  other  respects,  until  the  child  is  weaned, 
let  it  be  made  as  above  directed ;  when  he  is  weaned, 
good  fresh  cow's  milk  must,  as  previously  recom- 
mended, be  used.  (2.)  Or  cut  thin  slices  of  bread 
into  a  basin,  cover  the  bread  with  cold  water,  place 
it  in  an  oven  for  two  hours  to  bake ;  take  it  out,  beat 
the  bread  up  with  a  fork,  and  then  slightly  sweeten 
it.  This  is  an  excellent  food.  (3.)  Another  g(X)d 
food  is  the  following: — Take  about  a  pound  of  flour, 
put  it  in  a  cloth,  tie  it  up  tightly,  place  it  in  a 
saucepanful  of  water,  and  let  it  boil  for  four  or  five 
hours ;  then  take  it  out,  peel  off  the  outer  rind,  and 
the  inside  will  be  found  quite  dry,  which  grate, 
18 
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(4.)  Another  way  of  preparing  an  infant's  food,  is 
to  bake  flour — biscuit  flour — in  a  slow  oven,  until 
it  be  of   a   light  fawn  color.     Baked  flour   ought, 
after  it  is  baked,  to  be  reduced,  by  means  of  a  roll- 
ing-pin, to  a  fine  powder,  and  should  then  be  kept  in 
a   covered  tin,    ready   for  use.     (5.)  An   excellent 
food  for  a   l)aby  is  baked  crumbs  of  bread.     The 
manner  of  preparing  it  is  as  follows: — Crumb  some 
bread  on  a  plate;  put  it  a  little  distance  from  the 
fire  to  dry.     When  dry,  rub  the  crumbs  in  a  mortar, 
and  reduce  them  to  a  fine  powder,  then  pass  them 
through    a    sieve.     Having    done   which,  put    the 
crumbs  of  bread  into  a  slow  oven,  and  let  them  bake 
until  they  be  of   a  light  fawn  color.     A  small  quan- 
tity either  of  the  boiled,  or  of  the  baked  flour,  or  of 
the  baked  crumb  of  bread,  ought  to  be  made  into 
food,  in  the  same  way  as  gruel  is  made,  and  should 
then  be  slightly  sweetened,  according  to  the  state  of 
the  bowels,  either  with  lump  or  with  brown   sugar. 
(6.)   Baked  flour  sometimes  produces  constipation; 
when  such  is  the  case,  Mr.  Appleton  wisely  recom- 
mends a  mixture  of  baked  flour,  and  prepared  oat- 
meal, in  the  proportion  of  two  of  the  former  and  one 
of  the  latter.     He  says: — "  To  avoid  the  constipa- 
ting effects,  I  have  always  had  mixed,  before  baking, 
one  part  of  prepared  oat-meal    with    two   parts  of 
flour;  this  compound  I  have  found  both  nourishing, 
and  regulating  to  the  bowels.     One  tablespoonful  of 
it,  mixed  with  a  quarter  of  a   pint  of  milk,  or  milk 
and  water,  when  well  boiled,  flavored  and  sweetened 
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with  white  sugar,  produces  a  thick,  nourisliing.  nnd 
delicious  food  for  infants  or  invalids."  He  goes  on 
to  remark: — "I  know  of  no  food,  after  repeated 
trials,  that  can  be  so  strongly  recommended  by  the 
profession  to  all  mothers  in  the  rearing  of  their 
infants,  without  or  with  the  aid  of  tlie  breasts,  at 
the  same  time  relieving  them  of  much  draining  and 
dragging  while  nursing  with  an  iiisufliciency  of 
milk,  as  baked  flour  and  oat-meal.  (7.)  The  follow- 
ing is.  a  good  and  nourishing  food  for  a  baby: 
— Soak  for  an  hour  some  best  rice  in  cold  wat^r, 
strain,  and  add  fresh  water  to  the  rice,  then 
let  it  simmer  till  it  will  pulp  through  a  sieve; 
put  the  pulp  and  the  water  in  a  saucepan,  with 
a  lump  or  two  of  sugai:,  and  again  let  it  simmer  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour;  a  portion  of  this  should  be 
mixed  with  one-third  of  fresh  milk,  so  as  to  make  it 
of  the  consistence  of  good  cream.  This  is  an  excel- 
lent food  for  weak  bowels.  New  milk  should  be 
added  to  any  of  the  above  articles  of  food,  in  a 
similar  way  to  that  recommended  for  boiled  bread. 

Whatever  food  is  selected  ought  to  be  given 
by  means  of  a  nursing  bottle. 

If  a  child's  bowels  be  relaxed  and  weak,  or  if  the 
motions  be  offensive,  the  milk  mnsi  be  boiled,  but 
not  otherwise.  The  following  (8.)  is  a  good  food 
when  an  infant's  bowels  are  weak  and  relaxed: — 
"Into  five  large  spoonfuls  of  the  purest  water,  rub 
smooth  one  dessert-spoonful  of  fine  flour.  Set  over 
the  fire  five  spoonfuls  of  new  milk,  and  put  two  bits 
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of  sugar  into  it;  the  moment  it  boils,  pour  into  it  the 
flour  and  water,  and  stir  it  over  a  slow  fire  twenty 
minutes." 

"Wliere  there  is  much  emaciation,  I  have  found 
(9.)  genuine  arrow-root  a  very  valuable  article  of 
food  for  an  infant,  as  it  contains  a  great  deal  of 
starch,  which  starch  helps  to  form  fat  and  to  evolve 
caloric  (heat) — both  of  which  a  poor  emaciated  chilly 
child  stands  so  much  in  need  of.  It  must  be  made 
with  equal  parts  of  water  and  of  good  fresh  milk, 
and  ought  to  be  slightly  sweetened  with  loaf  sugar ; 
a  small  pinch  of  table  salt  should  be  added  to  it 

Arrow-root  will  not,  as  milk  will,  give  bone  and 
muscle;  but  it  will  give — what  is  very  needful  to  a 
delicate  child — fat  and  warmth.  Arrow-root,  as  it  is 
principally  composed  of  starch,  comes  under  the 
same  category  as  cream,  butter,  sugar,  oil  and  fat 
Arrow-root,  then,  should  always  be  given  with  new 
milk  (mixed  with  one-half  of  water) ;  it  will  then 
fulfill,  to  perfection,  the  exigencies  of  nourishing, 
of  warming,  and  fattening  the  child's  body. 

New  milk,  composed  in  due  proportions  as  it  is, 
of  cream  and  of  skim-milk — the  very  acme  of  per- 
fection— is  the  only  food,  which  of  ifsclf  alofie^  will 
nourish  and  warm  and  fatten.  It  is,  for  a  child, 
2)(ir  excellence,  the  food  of  foods! 

Arrow-root,  and  all  other  farinaceous  foods  are,  for 
a  child,  only  supplemental  to  milk — new  milk  being, 
for  the  young,  the  staple  food  of  all  other  kinds  of 
foods  whatever.     But  bear  in  mind,  and  let  there  be 
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no  mistake  nhotd  it,  that  f ariijaceous  food,  be  it  what 
it  may,  until  the  child  be  six  or  seveii  months  old, 
until,  indeed,  he  hegin  to  cut  his  teeth,  is  not  suit- 
able for  a  child;  until  then  the  * 'Artificial  human 
milk"  is,  if  he  be  a  dry-nursed  child,  the  l>est  food 
for  him. 

I  have  given  you  a  large  and  well-tried  infant's 
dietary  to  choose  from,  as  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
fix  on  one  that  will  suit;  but,  remember,  if  you  find 
one  of  the  above, to  agree,  keep  to  it,  as  a  babe  re- 
quires a  simplicity  in  food — a  child  a  greater  va- 
riety. 

Let  me,  in  this  place,  insist  upon  the  necessity  of 
great  care  and  attention  being  observed  in  the  pre- 
paration of  any  of  the  above  articles  of  diet.  A 
babe's  stomach  is  very  delicate,  and  will  revolt  at 
either  ill-made,  or  lumpy,  or  burnt  food.  Great 
care  ought  to  be  observed  as  to  the  cleanliness  of 
the  cooking  utensil&  The  above  directions  require 
the  strict  supervision  of  the  mother. 

Broths  have  been  recommended,  but,  for  my 
own  part,  I  think  that,  for  a  young  infant,  they  are 
objectionable;  they  are  apt  to  turn  to  acid  on  the 
stomach,  and  to  cause  flatulence  and  sickness; 
they,  sometimes,  disorder  the  bowels  and  induce 
griping  and  purging. 

Whatever  artificial  food  is  used  ought  to  be  given 
by  means  of  a  bottle,  not  only  as  it  is  a  more  natural 
way  than  any  other  of  feeding  a  baby,  as  it  causes 
him  to  nurse  as  though  he  were  drawing  it  from  the 
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mother's  breasts,  bat  ns  the  net  nt  nursing  oauses 
the  salivary  glands  to  press  out  their  contents, 
which  materiallj'^  assists  digestion,  moreover,  it 
seems  to  satisfy  and  comfort  him  more  than  it  other- 
wise would  do. 

The  food  ought  to  be  of  the  consistence  of  good 
cream,  and  should  be  made  fresh  each  time.  It 
ought  to  be  given  milk-warm.  Attention  must  be 
paid  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  vessel,  and  care  should 
l>e  taken  that  the  milk  be  that  of  ONE  cow,  and 
that  it  be  new  and  of  good  quality;  for  if  not  it  will 
turn  acid  and  sour,  and  disorder  the  stomach,  and 
will  thus  cause  either  flatulence  or  looseness  of  the 
bowels,  or  perhaps  convulsions. 

Very  little  sugar  should  be  used  in  the  food,  as 
much  sugar  weakens  the  digestion.  A  small  pinch 
of  table  salt  ought  to  be  added  to  whatever  food  is 
given,  as  "the  best  savor  is  salt."  Salt  is  most 
wholesome — it  strengthens  and  assists  digestion, 
prevents  the  formation  of  worms,  and,  in  small 
quantities,  may,  with  advantage,  be  given,  (if  arti- 
ficial food  l^e  used)  to  the  youngest  baby. 

"Where  it  is  found  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to 
give  an  infant  artificial  food  while  nursing,  he  ought 
to  be  fed  not  oftener  than  twice  during  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  then  only  in  small  quantities  at  a 
time,  as  the  stomach  requires  rest,  and  at  the  same 
time,  can  manage  to  dic^ost  a  little  food  better  than 
it  can  a  great  deal.  Let  me  again  ui'ge  upon  you 
the  importiince,  if  it  be  at  all  practicable,  of  keeping 
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the  child  entirely  to  tlie  breast  for  the  first  five  or  six 
months  of  his  existence.  Remember  there  is  no 
absolute  substitute  for  a  mother's  milk;  there  is  no 
food  so  well  adapted  to  his  stomach;  there  is  no 
diet  equal  to  it  in  developing  muscle,  in  making  bone 
or  in  producing  that  beautiful  plump  rounded  con- 
tour of  the  limbs;  there  is  nothing  like  a  mothers 
milk  alone  in  making  a  child  contented  and  hnppy, 
in  laying  the  foundation  of  a  healthy  constitution,  in 
preparing  the  body  for  a  long  life,  in  giving  him 
tone  to  resist  disease,  or  in  causing  him  to  cut  his 
teeth  easily  and  well;  in  short,  iha  mol Iter's  wHk  is 
the  greaie^st  temporal  blessing  an  infani  can  possess. 

In  passing,  allow  me  to  urge  you  never  to  stuflp 
a  babe — never  to  overload  his  little  stomach  with 
food;  it  is  far  more  desirable  to  give  him  too  little 
than  to  give  him  a  little  too  much.  Many  a  px>r 
child  has  been,  like  a  young  bird,  killed  with  stuf- 
fing. If  a  child  be  at  the  breast,  and  at  the  breast 
alone,  there  is  no  fear  of  his  taking  too  mucli,  but 
if  he  be  brought  up  on  artificial  fo(^d,  there  is  great 
fear  of  his  overloading  his  stomach.  Stuffing  a 
child  brings  on  vomiting  and  bowel  complaints,  and 
a  host  of  other  diseases  which  now  it  would  be  tedi- 
ous to  enumerate.  Let  me,  then,  urge  you,  on  no 
account,  to  overload  the  stomach  of  a  little  child. 

A  small  quantity  of  sugar  in  an  infant's  food  is 
requisite,  sugar  being  nourishing  and  fattening,  and 
making  cow's  milk  to  resemble  somewhat  in  its  prop- 
erties  human   milk;  but,  bear  in  mind,  it  must  be 
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1186(1  sparingly.  Much  sugar  cloys  the  stomach 
weakens  the  digestion,  produces  acidity,  sour  belch- 
ings  and  wind. 

DENTITIOX. 

The  period  at  which  dentition  commences  is  un- 
certain. It  may,  as  a  rule,  be  said  that  a  babe  be- 
gins to  cut  liis  teeth  at  seven  months  old.  Some 
liave  cut  teeth  at  three  months;  indeed,  there  are 
instances  on  record  of  infants  having  been  born 
with  teeth. 

When  a  babe  is  born  with  teeth,  tliey  generally 
drop  out  On  tlie  other  hand,  teething,  in  some 
children,  does  not  commence  until  they  are  a  year 
and  a  half  or  two  years  old,  and,  in  rare  cases,  not 
until  they  are  three  years  old.  Tliero  are  cases 
recorded  of  adults  who  have  never  cut  any  teetli. 
An  instance  of  the  kind  came  under  my  own  observa- 
tion. 

If  an  infant  be  either  feverish  or  irritable,  or 
otherwise  iK)orly,  and  if  the  gums  be  hot,  swollen 
and  tender,  their  being  lanced  will,  in  the  gener- 
ality of  cases,  almost  instantly  relieve  them. 

It  has  been  stated  that  lancing  the  gums  iiardens 
them,  this  is  a  mistake — it  has  a  contrary  effect 
It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  a  part  which  has  been 
divided  gives  way  much  more  readily  than  one  which 
has  not  been  cut  Again,  the  tooth  is  bound  down 
by  a  tight  membrane,  which,  if  not  released  by  lanc- 
ing, frequently  brings  on  convulsions.  If  the 
symptoms  be  urgent,  it  may  be  necessary  from  time 
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to  time  to  repeat  the  lancing.  It  would,  of  oooree, 
be  the  height  of  folly  to  lance  the  gume  unless  they 
be  hot  and  swollen,  and  unless  the  tooth,  or  the 
teeth,  be  near  at  band.  It  is  not  to  be  considered 
a  panacea  for  every  baby's  ill,  although,  in  those 
cases  where  the  lancing  of  the  gums  is  indicated, 
the  beneficial  effect  is  sometimes  almost  magical. 

The  proper  person,  of  course,  to  lance  his  gums 
is  a  doctor.  But  if,  perchance,  you  should  be  miles 
away  and  be  out  of  the  reach  of  one,  it  would  be  well 
for  you  to  know  how  the  operation  ought  to  be  per- 
formed. Well,  then,  let  Mm  lie  nn  the  nurse's  lap 
upon  his  back,  and  let  the  nxirse  take  hold  of  his 
hands  in  order  that  he  may  not  interfere  with  the 
operation. 

Then,  if  H  be  the  upper  gum  that  requires  lane 
ing,  you  ought  to  go  to  the  bend  of  the  child,  look- 
ing over,  as  it  were,  and  into  his  mouth,  and  should 
steady  the  gum  with  the  index  finger  of  your  left 
hand;  then,  you  should  take  hold  of  the  gum-lancet 
with  your  right  hand — holding  it  as  if  it  were  a 
table-kuife  at  dinner— and  cut  firmly  along  the 
inflamed  and  swollen  gum  and  down  to  the  tooth, 
until  the  edge  of  the  gum-lancet  grates  on  the  tooth. 
Each  incision  onght  to  extend  along  the  ridge  of  the 
gum  to  about  the  extent  of  each  expected  tooth. 

Jfilbe  the  loirer  gmn  that  requires  lancing,  yoii 
most  go  to  the  side  of  the  child,  and  should  steady 
the  outride  of  the  jaw  with  the  fingers  of  the  left 
hand,  and  the  gum  with  the  left  thumb,  and  then 
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you  should  perform  the  operation  as  before  directed. 

Although  the  lancing  of  the  gums,  to  make  it 
intelligible  to  a  non-professional  person,  requires  a 
long  description,  it  is,  in  point  of  fact,  a  simple  a£GBiir, 
is  soon  performed,  and  gives  but  little  pain. 

If  leefliing  criuse  convulsions,  the  first  thing  to 
be  done  (after  sending  for  a  doctor)  is  to  freely 
dash  water  upon  the  face,  and  to  sponge  the  head 
with  cold  water,  and  as  soon  as  warm  water  can  be 
procured,  to  put  him  into  a  warm  bath*  of  98  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  If  a  thermometer  be  not  at  hand,f  you 
must  plunge  your  own  elbow  into  the  water;  a  com- 
fortable heat  for  your  elbow  will  be  the  proper  heat 
for  tlio  infant  He  must  remain  in  the  bath  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  or  until  the  fit  be  at  an  end. 
The  body  must,  after  coming  out  of  the  bath,  be 
wiped  with  warm,  dry,  coarse  towels ;  he  ought  then 
to  be  placed  in  a  warm  blanket.  The  gums  must  be 
lanced,  and  cold  water  should  be  applied  to  the 
head.  An  enema,  composed  of  table  salt,  of  olive 
oil,  and  warm  oat-meal  gruel — in  the  proportion  of 
one  tablespoonful  of  salt,  of  one  of  oil,  and  a  tea- 
cupful  of  gruel — ought  then  to  be  administered,  and 
should,  until  the  bowels  have  been  well  opened,  be 
repeated  every  quarter  of  an  hour;  as  soon  as  he 
comes  to  himself  a  dose  of  aperient  medicine  ought 
to  be  given. 

*For  the  precautions  to  be  used  in  putting  a  ohild  Into  a 
warm  batli,  st^  the  para^'raph  on  ••Warm  Baths." 

fNo  family,  where  there  are  yowig  children,  should  be 
without  Famenheifs  thermometer. 
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It  may  be  well,  for  the  comfort  o£  a  mother,  to 
state  that  a  child  in  convQlsiotis  is  perfectly  insensi- 
ble to  all  pain  whatever;  indeed,  a  return  to  con- 
sciousneBS  speedily  puts  convulsions  to  the  ront 

A  nurse  is  often  in  the  habit  of  giving  a  child, 
who  ia  teething,  either  coral,  or  ivory,  to  bite.  I 
think  it  a  bad  practice  to  give  luju  any  hard, 
unyielding  substance,  as  it  tends  to  harden  the 
gums,  and,  by  so  doing,  causes  the  teeth  to  come 
through  with  greater  difficulty.  I  have  found  softer 
substances,  such  as  either  a  piece  of  wax  taper,  or  a 
black  India-rubber  ring,  or  a  piece  of  the  best  biidla 
leftther  of  great  servico.  The  pressure  of  any  of 
these  excites  a  more  rapid  abBori>tiou  of  the  gum, 
and  thus  causes  the  tooth  to  come  through  more 
easily  and  quickly. 

There  is  no  objection  to  a  baby,  when  he  is  cutting 
his  teeth,  sucking  his  thumb.  The  thumb  is  the 
best  gum -8  tick  in  the  world; — it  is  convenient;  it  is 
handy  (in  every  sense  of  the  word)  it  ia  of  the  right 
size,  and  of  the  proper  consistence,  neither  too  hard 
nor  too  soft;  there  is  no  danger,  as  of  some  artificial 
gum-sticks,  of  its  being  swallowed,  and  thus  of  its 
choking  the  child.  The  sucking  of  the  thumb 
causes  the  salivary  glands  to  pour  out  their  contents, 
and  thus  not  only  to  moisten  the  dry  mouth,  but 
assist  the  digestion;  the  pressure  of  the  thumb 
eases,  while  the  teeth  are  "breeding,"  the  pain  and 
irritation  of  the  gums,  and  helps,  when  the  teeth 
are  sufficiently  advanced,   to  bring  them  through 
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the  gums.  Sucking  of  the  thumb  will  often  make 
a  cross  iufaiit  contented  and  happy,  and  will  fre- 
quently induce  a  restless  babe  to  fall  into  a  sweet 
refreshing  sleep.  Truly  may  the  thumb  be  called  a 
baby's  comfort.  By  all  means,  then,  let  your  child 
Buck  his  thumb  whenever  he  likes,  and  as  long  as 
he  chooses  to  do  so. 

After  he  has  cut  the  whole  of  his  first  set  of 
teeth,  that  is  to  say,  when  he  is  about  two  years  and 
a  half  old,  he  might,  if  it  be  likely  to  become  a 
habit,  be  readily  cured  by  the  following  method, 
namely  by  making  a  paste  of  aloes  and  water,  and 
smearing  it  upon  liis  thumb.  One  or  two  dressings 
will  suffice,  as  after  tasting  the  bitter  aloes  he 
will  take  a  disgust  to  iiis  former  enjoyment,  and  the 
habit  will  at  once  be  broken. 

A  child  who  is  teething  dribbles,  and  thereby 
wets  his  chest,  which  frequently  causes  him  to  catch 
cold.  The  best  remedy  is  to  have  in  readiness 
several  flannel  dribbling  bibs,  so  that  they  may  be 
changed  as  often  as  they  become  wet;  or,  if  he 
dribble  very  muchj  the  oiled  silk  dribbling-bibs,  in- 
stead of  the  flannel  ones,  may  be  used. 

A  child,  during  teething,  should  have  little  fruit, 
unless  it  be  a  few  ripe  strawberries  or  raspberries, 
or  a  roasted  apple,  or  the  juice  of  five  or  six  grapes 
— taking  care  that  he  does  not  swallow  either  the 
seeds  or  the  skin — or  the  insides  of  ripe  goose- 
berries, or  an  orange.  Such  fruits,  if  the  bowels  be 
in  a  costive  state,  will  be  particularly  usefuL 
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All  Btoue  fruit,  row  apples  or  pears,  ought  to  be  j 
carefiilly  avoided,    as   they   not   only    disorder   the 
etomach    and     the    bowels, — causing    convulsions, 
gripiugs,  etc, — but  they  have  the  efifect  of  weaken- 
ing the  bowels,  and  thus  of  engendering  worms. 

The  teeth  are  a  fruitful  source  of  suffering  and 
of  disease;  and  are,  with  truth,  styled  "our  first  and 
our  last  plagues."  Dentition  is  the  most  imp;>rtant 
period  of  a  child's  life,  and  is  the  exciting  cause  of 
many  infantile  diseases;  during  this  period,  there- 
fore, he  Toquires  constant  and  careful  watching. 
When  we  consider  how  the  teeth  elongate  anil  en- 
large in  his  gums,  pressing  on  the  nerves  and  on  the 
anrrounding  parts,  and  thus  how  froqiiently  they 
produce  pain,  irritation  and  inflammation ;  when  we 
further  contemplate  what  sympathy  there  is  in  the 
nervous  system,  and  how  susceptible  the  young  are 
to  pain,  no  surprise  can  be  felt  at  the  immense  dis- 
turbance, and  the  consequent  suffering  and  danger 
frequently  experienced  by  children  wliile  cutting 
their  first  set  of  teeth.  The  complaints  or  the  dis- 
eases induced  by  dentition  are  numberless,  affecting 
almost  every  organ  of  the  body, — the  hrain,  occa- 
sioning convulsions,  water  on  the  brain,  etc. :  the 
lungs,  producing  congestion,  inflammation,  cough, 
etc. ;  the  stomach,  exciting  sickness,  flatulence,  acid- 
ity, etc. ;  the  bojoch,  inducing  griping,  at  one  time 
costiveness,  and  at  another  time  purging;  the  skin, 
causing  brenkinga-out. 

To  prevent  these  diseases,  means  ought  to  be 
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used  to  iuvigorate  a  cliild^s  constitution  by  plain, 
wholesome  food,  as  recommended  under  the  article 
of  diet;  by  exercise  and  fresh  air;  by  allowing  him, 
weather  permitting,  to  be  out  of  doors  a  great  part 
of  every  day;  by  lancing  the  gums  when  they  get 
red,  hot  and  swollen;  by  attention  to  the  bowels,  and 
if  he  suffers  more  than  usual,  by  keeping  them 
rather  in  a  relaxed  state  by  any  simple  aperient; 
and,  let  me  add,  by  attention  to  his  temper; — ^many 
children  are  made  feverish  and  ill  by  petting  and 
spoiling  them. 

Painful  dentition  may  be  divided  into  two  forms 
— (1)  the  Mild;  and  (2)  the  Severe.  In  the  mild 
form  the  child  is  peevish  and  fretful,  and  puts  his 
fingers,  and  everything  within  reach,  to  his  mouth; 
he '  likes  to  have  his  gums  rubbed,  and  takes  the 
breast  with  avidity ;  indeed,  it  seems  a  greater  com- 
fort to  him  than  ever.  There  is  generally  a  con- 
siderable flow  of  saliva,  and  he  has  frequently  a 
more  loose  state  of  bowels  than  is  his  wont. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  more  severe  form  of  painful 
dentition: — The  gums  are  red,  swollen  and  hot,  and 
he  can  not,  without  expressing  pain,  bear  to  have 
them  touched:  hence  if  he  bo  at  the  breast,  he  is 
constantly  losing  the  nipple.  There  is  dryness  of 
the  mouth,  although  l^efore  there  had  been  a  great 
flow  of  saliva.  He  is  feverish,  restless  and  starts  in 
his  sleep.  His  face  is  flushed.  His  head  is  heavy 
and  hot.  He  is  sometimes  convulsed.  He  is  fre- 
quently  violently  griped  and  purged,   and  suffers 
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Beverely   from   flatalence.     He   is    predispoeed    ta 
iDEiiiy  and  severe  diseases. 

The  ireatmcnt,  of  tlie  mild  form,  conaista  of  fric- 
tion of  the  gum  with  the  finger,  with  a  little  "sooth- 
ing eyrnp,""  a  tepid-bath  of  about  92  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  every  night  at  bed  time;  attentiou  to 
diet  and  to  bowels;  fresh  air  and  exercise.  For  the 
mild  form,  the  above  plan  will  usually  be  all  that  is 
requireiL  If  he  dribble,  and  the  bowels  be  relaxed 
so  much  the  better;  the  How  of  saliva  and  the  in- 
creased action  of  the  bowels  afford  relief,  and,  there- 
fore, must  not  be  interfered  with.  In  the  mild  form 
lanoing  of  th6  gams  is  not  desirable.  The  gams 
ought  not  to  be  lanced,  unless  the  teeth  be  near  at 
band,  and  onless  the  gums  be  red,  hot  and  swollen. 

In  the  screre  form  a  doctor  should  be  consulted 
early,  as  more  energetic  remedies  will  be  demanded ; 
that  IB  to  say,  the  gums  will  require  to  be  freely 
lanced,  warm  bathe  to  be  need,  and  medicines  to  be 
given,  to  waid  off  mischief  from  the  head,  from  the 
chest  and  from  the  stomach. 

If  you  are  living  in  the  town,  and  your  baby 
suffers  much  from  teething,  take  him  into  the  coun- 
try.     It  is  wonderful    what  change  of   air  to    the 


*  "Soothing  syrap." — Someoftbem  probably  oodIaui  opifitee 
bnt  a  perfectly  Eafeand  tiBetul  one  is  n  little  "Nitrate  uf  Fotiien 
in  syrup  of  Bobos— one  eenipls  to  lialt  iin  onnce."  This 
"BOoUii»K  syrup"  is  not  intonded  to  bo  givt'o  uh  a  mixture;  but 
to  be  used  as  im  applioRtton  to  mb  the  sums  with.  It  uay  be 
well  to  elate  that  it  is  a  perfectly  hanulaas  remedy  erven  if  a  lit- 
tle of  it  were  swaUoved  by  mietake. 
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country  will  often  do,  in  relieving  a  child  who  is 
painfully  cutting  his  teeth.  The  number  of  deaths 
in  cities  from  teething  is  frightful,  it  is  in  the  coun- 
try comparatively  trifling. 

Should  an  infant  be  purged  during  teething,  or 
indeed,  during  any  other  time,  I  should  look  upon 
the  relaxation  as  an  effort  of  nature  to  relieve  itself. 
A  child  is  never  purged  without  a  cause;  that  cause, 
in  the  generality  of  instances,  is  the  presence  of 
either  some  undigested  food,  or  acidity,  or  depraved 
motions  that  want  a  vent,  and  no  astringent  medicine 
should  be  given  to  prevent  it  The  better  plan  is, 
in  such  a  case,  to  give  a  dose  of  aperient  medicine, 
such  as  either  castor  oil,  or  magnesia  and  rhubarb, 
and  thus  work  it  oK     If  we  lock  up  the  bowels, 

WE  CONFINE  the  ENEMY,  AND  THUS  PRODUCE  MIS- 
CHIEF. If  he  be  purged  more  than  usual,  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  diet — if  it  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  give  him  artificial  food  while  nursing — and 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  overload  the  stomach. 

A  child  is  subject  to  a  slight  cough  during  denti- 
tion:— ^now  a  cough  is  an  effort  of  nature  to  bring 
up  any  secretion  from  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
lungs,  or  from  the  bronchial  tubes,  hence  it  ought 
not  to  be  interfered  with.  I  have  known  the  admin- 
istration of  syrup  of  white  poppies,  or  of  paregoric, 
to  stop  the  cough,  and  thereby  to  prevent  the  ex- 
plusion  of  the  phlegm,  and  thus  to  produce  either 
inflammation  of  the  lungs,  or  bronchitis.  Moreover, 
both  paregoric  and  syrup  of  white  poppies  are,  for 
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a  young  child,  dangeroua  medicines  (unleas  admin- 
istered by  a  judicious  phyaician),  and  ought  tiever 
to  be  given  hij  a  mother. 

A  child,  wlio  is  teething,  is  subject  to  a  break- 
ing-out, more  especially  behind  the  ears — which  is 
moat  disfiguring,  and  frequently  very  annoying.  I 
would  apply  no  external  application  to  cure  it,  as  I 
should  look  upon  it  as  an  effort  of  the  constitution  to 
relieve  itself;  and  should  expect,  if  the  breaking-out 
were  repelled,  that  either  convulsons,  or  bronchitis, 
or  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  or  water  on  the  brain, 
would  be  the  consequence.  The  only  plan  I  should 
adopt  would  be,  to  be  more  careful  in  bis  diet;  to 
give  him  less  meat  (if  he  be  old  enough  to  eat 
animal  food),  and  to  give  him,  once  or  Iwicea  week, 
a  few  doses  of  mild  aperient  medicine,  and,  if  the 
irritation  from  the  breaking-out  be  great,  to  bathe 
it  occasionally,  either  with  a  little  warm  milk  and 
water,  or  with  rose  water. 

EXEBOISE. 
I  am  a  great  advocate  for  exercise  in  the  open 
air.  "The  infant  in  arms  makes  known  its  desire 
for  fresh  air,  by  reatlessness;  it  cries,  for  it  cannot 
speak  its  wants;  is  taken  abroad  and  is  quiet"  The 
age  at  which  he  ought  to  commence  taking  exercise 
will,  of  conrsQ,  depend  upon  the  season  and  upon 
the  weather.  IE  it  be  snramer,  and  the  weather  be 
fine,  he  should  be  carried  in  the  open  air,  a  week  or 
a  fortnight  after  birth,  but  if  it  be  winter,  he  ought 
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not  on  any  account  to  be  taken  out  under  the  month, 
and  not  even  then,  unless  the  weather  be  mild  for 
the  season,  and  it  be  the  middle  of  the  day.  At  the 
end  of  two  months  he  should  breathe  the  open  air  more 
frequently.  And  after  the  expiration  of  three 
months,  ho  ought  to  be  carried  out  every  day^  even 
if  it  be  wot  under  foot,  provided  it  be  fine  above, 
and  the  wind  be  neither  in  an  easterly  nor  in  a 
north-easterly  direction ;  by  doing  so  we  shall  make 
him  strong  and  hearty,  and  give  the  skin  that 
mottled  appearance,  which  is  so  characteristic  of 
health.     He  must,  of  course,  be  well  clothed. 

I  cannot  help  expressing  my  disapprobation  of 
the  practice  of  smothering  up  an  infant's  face  with  a 
handkerchief,  with  a  veil,  or  with  any  other  cover- 
ing, when  he  is  taken  out  into  the  air.  If  his  face 
be  so  muffled  up,  he  may  as  well  remain  at  home; 
as,  under  such  circumstances,  it  is  impossible  for 
him  to  receive  any  benefit  from  the  invigorating 
effects  of  the  fresh  air. 

He  must  be  encouraged  to  use  muscular  exertion ; 
and,  for  this  purpose,  he  ought  to  be  frequently  laid 
either  upon  a  rug,  or  carpet,  or  the  floor;  he  will 
then  stretch  his  limbs  and  kick  about  with  peitect 
glee.  It  is  a  pretty  sight,  to  see  a  little  follow  kick- 
ing and  sprawling  on  the  floor.  He  crows  with 
delight  and  thoroughly  enjoys  himself ;  it  strengthens 
his  back,  it  enables  him  to  stretch  his  limbs,  and  to 
use  his  muscles,  and  is  one  of  the  best  kinds  of 
exercise  a  very  young  child  can  take.     While  going 
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through  his  performances,  his  diappr,  if  he  wear 
one,  should  be  unfastened,  in  ordi?r  thsitheiuigbt  go 
through  hia  exercises  iintrammeUed.  By  adopting 
the  above  plan,  the  babe  quietly  enjoys  himself — 
his  brain  ib  not  over  excited  by  it;  thia  is  an  import- 
ant consideration,  for  both  mothers  and  norses  are 
apt  to  rouse,  and  excite  very  young  chihireu  to  their 
manifest  detriment.  A  babe  requires  rest,  and  not 
excitenieoL  How  wrong  it  is,  then,  for  either  a 
mother  or  a  nurse  to  be  esoiting  and  rousing  a  new- 
born babe.  It  is  most  injurious  and  weaking  to  hia 
brain.  In  the  early  period  of  his  existence  hia  time 
ouglit  to  be  almost  entirely  spent  in  sleeping  and 
in  nursingi 

I  havD  seen  a  child  tossed  nearly  to  the  ceiling! 
Can  anything  be  more  cruel  or  absurd?  Violent 
tossing  of  a  young  babe  ought  never  tn  be  allowed; 
it  only  frightens  him,  and  lias  been  known  to  bring 
on  convulsions.  He  should  be  gently  moved  up  and 
down  (not  tossed),  such  exercise  causes  a  proper 
circulation  of  the  bhwd,  promotes  digestion,  and 
aoothes  to  sleep.  He  must  always  be  kept  quiet 
immediately  after  taking  the  breast:  if  he  be  tossed 
flireclly  afterwards,  it  interferes  with  his  digestion, 
and  ia  likely  to  produce  sickness, 


A  new-born  babe  ought  to  be  kept  comfortably 
warm,  but  not  very  warm.  It  is  folly  in  the  extreme 
to  attempt  to  hardeu  a  very  young  child  either  by 
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allowing  him,  in  the  winter  time,  to  be  in  a  bed- 
room without  a  fire,  or  by  dipping  him  in  cold  water, 
or  by  keeping  him  with  scant  clothing  on  his  bed. 
The  temperature  of  a  bedroom,  in  the  winter  time, 
should  be,  as  nearly  as  possible,  at  60  degrees  Fahr. 
Although  the  room  should  be  comfortably  warm,  it 
ought  from  time  to  time  to  be  properly  ventilated. 
An  unventilated  room  soon  becomes  foul,  and,  there- 
fore, unhealthy.  How  many  in  this  world,  both 
children  and  adults,  are  "poisoned  with  their  own 
breaths!" 

An  infant  should  not  be  allowed  to  look  at  the 
glare  either  of  a  fire  or  of  a  lighted  candle,  as  the 
glare  tends  to  weaken  the  sight,  and  sometimes 
brings  on  inflammation  of  the  eyes.  In  speaking 
to,  and  in  noticing  a  baby,  you  ought  always  to  stand 
before^  and  not  behind  him,  or  it  might  make  him 
squint. 

A  babe  ought  not  to  lie  alone  from  the  first — say, 
for  the  first  few  months — ^he  requires  the  warmth  of 
another  person's  body,  especially  in  the  winter;  but 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  overlay  him,  as  many 
infants,  from  carelessness  in  this  particular,  have 
lost  their  lives.  After  the  first  few  months  he  had 
better  lie  alone,  on  a  hair  mattress. 

I  do  not  approve  of  rocking  an  infant  to  sleep. 
If  the  rules  of  health  be  observed,  he  will  sleep 
both  soundly  and  sweetly  without  rocking;  if  they  be 
not,  the  rocking  might  cause  him  to  fall  into  a  fever- 
ish, distrubed  slumber,  but  not  into  a  refreshing, 


calm  Bleep.  Besides,  if  yon  once  take  to  that  habit, 
he  will  not  go  to  sleep  without  it  A  rocking-chair, 
or  rockers  to  the  cradle,  may  be  useful  to  a  lazy 
norse  or  mother,  and  may  induce  a  child  to  sleep, 
but  that  restlessly,  when  he  does  not  need  sleep,  or 
when  he  is  wet  and  uncomfortable,  and  requires 
"changing,"  but  will  not  cause  him  to  have  that 
sweet  and  gentle  and  exquisite  slumber  so  character- 
istic of  a  baby  who  has  no  artificial  appliances  to 
make  him  sleep.  Bockers  are  perfectly  unncesaary, 
and  the  sooner  they  are  banished  from  the  nursery 
the  better  will  it  be  for  the  infant  community.  I  do 
not  know  a  more  wearisome  and  monotonous  sound 
than  the  everlasting  rocking  to  and  fro  in  some 
nurseries,  they  are  of  ten  accompanied  by  a  dolorous 
lullaby  from  the  nurse,  which  adds  m\ich  to  the 
misery  and  depressing  influence  of  the  perform- 
ance. 

If  the  head  of  the  crib  be  covered,  the  babe  can 
not  breathe  freely ;  the  air  within  the  crib  becomes 
contaminated,  and  thus  the  lungs  can  not  properly 
perform  their  functions.  If  hi&  sleep  is  to  be  re- 
freshing, he  must  breathe  pure  air,  I  do  not  even 
approve  of  a  head  to  a  crib.  An  infant  must  have 
the  full  benefit  of  the  ail-  of  the  room ;  indeed,  the 
bed-room  door  ought  to  be  frequently  left  ajar,  so 
that  the  air  of  the  apartment  may  be  changed ;  tak- 
ing care,  of  coarse,  not  to  expose  him  to  a  draught. 
If  the  flies,  while  he  is  asleep,  annoy  him,  let  a  net 
veil    be    thrown   over  his  face,  as    he  can  readily 
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breathe  through  net,  but  not  through  a  handker- 
chief. 

Whenever  he  be  put  down  to  sleep,  be  more  than 
usually  particular  that  his  dress  be  loose  in  every 
part;  be  careful  that  there  be  neither  strings  nor 
bands  to  cramp  him.  Let  him,  during  repose,  be 
more  than  ordinarily  free  and  unrestrained. 

A  babe  who  sleeps  a  great  deal  thrives  much  more 
than  one  who  does  not  I  have  known  many  chil- 
dren, who  were  born  small  and  delicate,  but  who  slept 
the  greater  part  of  their  time,  become  strong  and 
healthy.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  known  those 
who  were  bom  large  and  strong,  yet  who  slept  bat 
little,  become  weak  and  unhealthy.  The  common 
practice  of  a  nurse  allowing  a  baby  to  sleep  upon  her 
lap  is  a  bad  one,  and  ought  never  to  be  countenanced. 
He  sleeps  cooler,  more  comfortably  and  soundly  in 
his  crib.  The  younger  an  infant  is  the  more  he 
generally  sleeps,  so  that  during  the  early  months 
he  is  seldom  awake,  and  then  only  to  take  the 
breast 

If  there  be  pain  in  any  part  of  the  body,  or  if 
any  of  the  functions  be  not  properly  performed,  he 
sleeps  but  little.  On  the  contrary,  if  there  be  ex- 
emption from  pain,  and  if  there  be  a  due  perform- 
ance of  all  the  functions,  he  sleeps  a  great  deal; 
and  thus  the  body  becomes  refreshed  and  invig- 
orated. 

Much  sleep  is  of  great  advantage,  still  if  an  in- 
fant sleep  but  little,  composing  medicine  ought  not 
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to  be  given  to  him.  The  practice  of  giving  com- 
posing medicine  to  a  young  child  can  not  be  too 
strongly  reprobated.  If  he  does  not  sleep  enough 
the  mother  ought  to  ascertain  if  the  bowels  be  in  a 
proper  state,  whether  they  be  sufficiently  opened, 
that  the  motions  be  of  a  good  color — namely,  a 
bright  yellow,  inclining  to  orange  color — and  free 
from  slime  or  from  bad  smell.  An  occasional  dose 
of  rhubarb  and  magnesia  is  frequently  the  best 
composing  medicine  be  can  take. 

"We  often  hear  of  coroner's  inquests  upon  infants 
who  hftvB  been  found  dead  in  bed — accidently  over- 
laid,— usually  the  cause  is  suffocation,  produced  either 
by  ignorance,  or  by  carelessness.  From  ignorance 
in  mothers,  in  their  not  knowing  the  common  laws  of 
lite,  and  the  rital  importance  of  free  and  unrestricted 
respiration,  not  only  when  babies  are  up  and  about, 
but  when  they  are  in  bed  and  asleep.  From  care- 
ti'sntu'ss,  in  their  allowing  young  and  thoughtlese 
servants  to  have  the  charge  of  infants  at  night;  more 
especially  as  young  girls  are  usually  heavy  sleepers, 
and  are  thus  too  much  overpowered  with  sleep  to  at- 
tend to  their  necessary  duties, 

A  foolish  mother  sometimes  goes  to  sleep  while 
allowing  her  child  to  coutinue  nursing.  The  un- 
conscioos  babe,  after  a  time,  loses  the  nipple,  and 
buries  its  head  in  the  bed-clothes.  She  awakes  in 
the  morning,  finding,  to  her  horror,  a  corpse  by  her 
side,  with  his  nose  flattened,  and  a  frothy  fluid, 
tinged  with  blood,  exuding  from  his  lips.     A  mother 
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ought,  therefore,  never  to  go  to  sleep  until  her  child 
has  finished  nursing. 

The  following  are  a  few  rules  to  prevent  an  in- 
fant from  being  accidently  overlaid: — (1.)  Let 
your  baby,  while  asleep,  have  plenty  of  room  in  the 
bed.  (2.)  Do  not  allow  him  to  be  too  near  to  you; 
or  if  he  be  unavoidably  near  you  (from  the  small 
size  of  the  bed),  let  his  face  be  turned  to  the  oppos- 
ite side.  (3.)  Let  him  lie  fairly  either  on  his  side 
or  on  his  back.  (4.)  Be  careful  to  ascertain  that 
his  mouth  be  not  covered  with  the  bed-clothes ;  and, 
(5.)  Do  not  smother  his  face  with  clothes,  as  a 
plentiful  supply  of  pure  air  is  as  necessary  when  he 
is  asleep,  or  even  more  so,  than  when  he  is  awake. 
(6.)  Never  let  him  lie  low  in  the  bed.  (7.)  Let 
there  be  no  pillow  near  the  one  his  head  is  resting 
on,  lest  he  roll  to  it,  and  thus  bury  his  head  in  it 
Remember,  a  young  child  has  neither  the  strength 
nor  the  sense  to  get  out  of  danger ;  and,  if  he  un- 
fortunately either  turn  on  his  face,  or  bury  his  head 
in  a  pillow  that  is  near,  the  chances  are  that  he  will 
be  suffocated,  more  especially  as  these  accidents 
usually  occur  at  night,  when  the  mother,  or  the 
nurse,  is  fast  asleep.  (8.)  Never  intrust  him  at 
night  to  a  young  and  thoughtless  servant 

THE  BLADDER  AND  THE  BOWELS  OF  AN  INFANT. 

A  mother  ouglit  daily  to  satisfy  herself  as  to  the 
state  of  the  bladder  and  the  bowels  of  her  child. 
She  herself  should  inspect  the  motions,  and  see  that 
they  are  of  a  proper  color  (bright  yellow,  inclining 
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to  orange)  and  consistence  (that  of  thick  gruel), 
that  thej  are  neither  slimy,  nor  curdled,  nor  green; 
if  tbey  should  be  eitlier  the  one  or  the  other,  it  is  a 
proof  that  she  herself  has,  in  all  probability,  been 
imprudent  in  her  diet,  and  that  it  will  be  necessary 
for  the  future  that  she  be  more  careful  both  in  what 
she  eats  and  in  what  she  drinks. 

She  ought,  moreover,  to  satisfy  herself  that  the 
urine  does  not  smell  strongly,  that  it  does  not  stain 
the  diapers,  and  that  he  makes  a  sufficient  quantity. 

A  frequent  cause  of  a  child  crying  is,  he  is  wet, 
and  uncomfortable,  and  wants  drying  and  changing, 
and  the  only  way  he  has  of  informing  bis  mother  of 
the  fact  is  by  crying  lustily,  and  thus  telling  her  in 
most  expressive  language  of  her  thoughtlessness  and 


A  babe  of  three  months  and  upwards,  ought  to 
be  held  out,  at  least,  a  dozen  times  during  the 
twenty-tour  hours  ;  it  such  a  plan  were  adopted, 
diapers  might  at  the  end  ot  three  months  be  dis- 
pensed with — -a  great  dcsldet-afnm — and  he  would  be 
inducted  into  clean  habits — a  blessing  to  himself, 
a  comfort  to  all  around,  and  a  great  saving  of 
dresses  and  of  furniture.  "Teach  your  chihlren  to 
be  clean.  A  dirty  child  is  the  mother's  disgrace." 
Truer  words  were  never  written. — A  diety  child  is 
THE  mother's  DIBORACE. 
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A  new-bom  babe  frpqui^nlly  has  a  collection  of 

macoe  is  the  air  passages,  causing  him  to  wheeze. 
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If  this  occurs  immediately  after  birth ;  as  soon 
as  the  bowels  have  been  opened,  it  generally  leaves 
him,  or  even  before,  if  he  give  a  good  cry,  which  as 
soon  as  he  is  bom  he  usually  does.  If  there  be  any 
mucus  either  within  or  about  his  mouth,  impeding 
breathing,  it  must  with  a  soft  handkerchief  be  re- 
moved. 

It  is  not  advisable,  as  soon  as  an  infant  is  bom, 
to  give  him  medicine. 

It  is  now  proved  that  the  giving  of  medicine  to 
a  babe  immediately  after  birth  is  unnecessary,  nay, 
that  it  is  hurtful — that  is,  provided  he  be  early  put 
to  the  breast,  as  the  mother's  first  milk  is  generally 
sufficient  to  open  the  bowels. — "I  used  to  limit  any 
aperient  to  a  new-born  infant  to  those  Tvhich  had  not 
the  first  milk,  and  who  had  wet  nurses,  whose  milk 
was,  of  course,  some  weeks  old,  but  for  many  years 
I  have  never  allowed  any  aperient  at  all  to  any  new- 
born infant,  and  I  am  satisfied  it  is  the  safest  and 
the  wisest  plan." 

The  advice  of  Sir  Charles  Locock — to  give  no 
aperient  to  a  neiv-born  infant — is  most  valuable,  and 
ought  to  be  strictly  followed.  By  adopting  his 
recommendation,  much  after  misery  might  be 
averted.  If  a  new-born  babe's  bowels  be  costive, 
rather  than  give  him  an  aperient,  try  the  effect  of  a 
little  moist  sugar,  dissolved  in  a  little  water,  that  is 
to  say,  dissolve  half  a  teaspoonful  of  pure  unadul- 
terated rate  sugar  in  a  teaspoonful  of  warm  water 
and  administer  it  to  him ;  if,  in  four  hours,  it  should 
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not  operate,  rejieat  the  dose.  Butter  and  raw  sugar 
is  a  popular  remedy,  and  is  eometimea  used  by  a 
Dui-se  to  open  the  boweU  of  a  new-born  babe,  and 
where  there  is  oostiveneas,  answers  the  piirpose  ex- 
ceedingly well,  and  is  far  superior  to  castor  oil. 
Try  by  all  meana  to  do,  if  possible,  without  a  par- 
ticle of  opening  medicine.  IE  you  once  begin  to  give 
aperients,  you  will  have  frequently  to  repeat  them. 
Opening  physic  leads  to  opening  pliyaic,  until  at 
length  his  stomach  and  bowels  will  become  a  physio 
shop  !  Let  me,  then,  emphatically  say,  avoid,  it  pos- 
sible, giving  a  new-born  babe  a  drop  or  a  grain  of 
opening  medicine.  If  from  the  first  you  refrain 
from  giving  an  aperient,  he  seldom  requires  one 
afterward*  It  is  the  first  step,  in  this  as  in  all 
other  things,  that  is  so  important  to  take. 

If  a  new-born  babe  have  not  for  twelve  home 
made  water,  the  doctor  ought  to  be  informed  of  it,  in 
order  that  he  may  inquire  into  the  matter,  and  apply 
the  proper  remedies.  Be  particular  in  attending  to 
these  directions,  or  evil  consequences  will  inevitably 


There  are  many  slight  ailments  which  are  not 
of  sufficient  importance  to  demand  the  assistance  of 
a  doctor. 

I  deem  it  well  to  make  the  distinction  Iwtween 
snrious  and  slight  ailment'^  ;  I  am  addressing  a 
motlier.  With  regard  to  serious  ailments,  I  do  not 
think  myself  justified,  except  in  certain  urgent  cases, 
in  instructing  a  parent  to  deal  with  them.     It  might 
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be  well  to  make  a  mother  acquainted  with  the  symp' 
toms,  but  not  with  the  ireatment,  in  order  that  she 
might  lose  no  time  in  calling  in  medical  aid.  This 
I  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  doing  in  future  para- 
graphs. 

Serious  diseases,  tvith  a  few  eoccepfions,  and  which 
I  will  indicate  hereafter,  ought  never  to  be  treated 
by  a  parent,  not  even  in  the  early  stages,  for  it  is  in 
the  early  stages  that  the  most  good  can  generally  be 
done.  It  is  utterly  impossible  for  any  one  who  is 
not  trained  to  the  medical  profession  to  understand 
a  serious  disease  in  all  its  bearings,  and  thereby  to 
treat  it  satisfactorily. 

There  are  some  exceptions  to  these  remarks.  It 
will  be  seen  in  future,  that  a  mother  ought  to  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  ireatmeni  of  some  of  the 
more  seriotis  diseases,  where  delay  in  obtaining  im- 
mediate medical  assistance  might  be  death. 

The  ailments  and  the  diseases  of  infants,  such  as 
may,  in  the  absence  of  the  doctor,  be  treated  by  a 
parent,  are  the  following  : — Chafings,  Convulsions, 
Costiveness,  Flatulence,  Gripings,  Hiccough,  Loose- 
ness of  the  Bowels  (Diarrhoea),  Dysentery,  Nettle- 
rash,  Red-gum,  StuflGing  of  the  Nose,  Sickness, 
Thrush.  In  all  these  complaints  I  will  tell  you — 
What  to  do  and  ichat  not  to  do. 

Chafing  : — The  want  of  water,  inattention,  and 
want  of  cleanliness  are  the  usual  causes  of  chafing. 

What  to  do, — The  chafed  parts  ought  to  be  well 
and  thoroughly  sponged  with  tepid  i^ain  water — 
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allowiDg  the  water  from  a  well-filled  sponge  to 
stream  over  tbem, — and,  afterwards,  tliey  sliould  be 
thoroughly,  but  tenderly  dried  with  a  soft  towel, 
and  then  be  dusted,  either  with  fiuely-powdered 
starch,  made  of  wheaten  flour,  or  with  Violet  Pow- 
der, or  with  finely -powdered  Native  Carbonate  of 
Zinc,  or  they  should  be  bathed  with  finely-powdered 
Fuller's-earth  and  tepid  water. 

If,  in  a  few  days,  the  parts  be  not  healed,  dis- 
continue the  above  treatment,  and  use  the  following 
application  : — Beat  up  well  together  the  whites  of 
two  egg3,  then  add,  drop  by  drop,  two  tahlespoonf  uls 
of  brandy.  When  well  mised,  put  it  into  a  bottle 
and  cork  it  up.  Before  using  it  let  the  excoriated 
parts  be  gently  bathed  with  the  luke-warm  rain 
water,  and,  with  a  soft  napkin,  be  tenderly  dried; 
then,  by  means  of  a  camel's  hair  brush,  apply  the 
above  liniment,  having  first  shaken  the  bottle.  But 
bear  in  mind,  after  all  that  can  be  said  and  done, 
that  there  is  nofking  in  these  crises  like  water — there 
is  nothing  like  keeping  the  parts  clean,  and  the  only 
way  ot  ihoroughltj  effecting  this  object  is  by  putting 
him  every  morning  into  his  tub. 

What  NOT  fo  (lo.^Do  not  apply  white  lead,  as 
it  in  a  poison.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  using  plenty  of 
water,  as  cleanlineas  is  one  of  the  most  important 
items  of  the  treatment 

Conv'ilaiona  of  an  infant  are  caused  by  stuffing 
him,  in  the  early  months  of  his  existence,  with  food^ 
the  mother  having  plenty  of  breast-milk   the  while  ; 
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the  constant  physicking  of  a  child  by  his  own  mother ; 
teething,  whooping-cough,  when  attacking  a  very 
young  baby. 

I  never  knew  a  case  of  convulsions  occur — say 
for  the  first  four  months — (except  in  very  young  in- 
fants laboring  under  whooping  cough),  where  child- 
ren lived  on  the  breast-milk  alone,  and  where  they 
were  not  frequently  quacked  by  their  mother. 

For  the  treatment  of  the  convulsions  from  teeth- 
ing, see  page  282. 

Whai  to  do  in  A  case  of  convulsions  which  has 
been  caused  by  feeding  an  infant  either  with  too 
much  or  with  artificial  food.  Give  him,  every  ten 
minutes,  a  teaspoonful  of  wine  of  ipecac,  until 
free  vomiting  be  excited,  then  put  him  into  a  warm 
bath  (see  Warm  Baths) ;  and  when  he  comes  out  of 
it  administer  an  enema  of  warm  soft  water. 

What  NOT  to  do. — Do  not,  for  at  least  a  month 
after  the  fit,  give  him  artificial  food,  but  keep  him 
entirely  to  the  breast 

JVIiat  to  do  in  case  of  convulsions  from  whooping- 
cough. — There  ic  -v  thing  better  than  dashing  cold 
water  on  the  face,  and  immersing  him  in  a  warm 
bath  of  98  degrees  Fahr.  If  he  be  about  his  teeth, 
and  they  be  plaguing  him,  let  the  gums  be  both 
freely  and  frequently  lanced.  Convulsions  seldom 
occur  in  whooping-cough,  unless  the  child  be  either 
very  young  or  exceedingly  delicate.  Convulsions 
attending  an  attack  of  whooping-cough  make  it  a 
serious  complication,  and  requires  the  assiduous  and 
ekillfol  attention  of  a  judicious  physician. 
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WTiat  NOT  to  do  in  such  a  case. — Do  not  apply 
leeohes;  the  babe  requires  additional  strength,  and 
not  to  be  robbed  of  it;  and  do  not  attempt  to  treat 
the  case  yourselt. 

COSTIVENESS. 

I  strongly  object  to  the  frequent  administratioii 
of  opening  meiiicine,  as  the  repetition  of  it  increases 
the  miecbief  to  a  tenfold  degree. 

M'bat  to  do. — If  a  babe,  after  the  first  few 
months,  were  held  oat,  and  if,  at  regular  intervals, 
ha  were  put  upon  his  chair,  costiveness  would  not  so 
much  prevail.  It  is  wonderful  liow  soon  the  bowels, 
in  the  generality  of  cases,  by  this  simple  plan,  may 
be  brought  into  a  regular  state,  Boaldes,  it  inducts 
an  infant  into  clean  habits.  I  know  many  careful 
mothers  who  have  accustomed  their  children,  after 
the  first  three  months,  to  do  without  diapers  alto- 
gether. It  causes  at  first  a  little  tiouble,  but  that 
trouble  is  amply  repaid  by  the  good  consequences 
that  ensue:  among  which  must  be  named  the  dis- 
pensing with  each  encumbrances  as  diapers.  Diapers 
frequently  chafe,  irritate,  and  gall  the  tender  skin 
of  a  baby.  But  they  can  not,  of  course,  at  an  early 
age  be  dispensed  with,  unless  a  mother  have  great 
judgment,  sense,  tact,  and  perseverance,  to  bring 
her  little  charge  into  the  habit  of  having  hia  bowels 
relieved  and  hie  bladder  emptied  every  time  be  is 
either  held  out  or  put  upon  his  chair. 

Before  giving  an  infant  a  particle  of  aperient 
medicine,  try,  if  the  bowels  are  costive,  the  effect  of 
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a  little  raw  sugar  and  water,  either  heJf  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  X  w  sugar  dissolved  in  a  teaspoonful  or  two 
of  water,  or  give  him,  out  of  your  fingers,  half  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  raw  sugar  to  eat  I  mean  by  raw  sugar, 
not  the  white,  but  the  pure  and  unadulterated  sugar, 
and  which  you  can  only  procure  from  a  respectable 
grocer.  If  you  are  wise,  you  will  defer  as  long  as 
you  can  giving  an  aperient  If  you  once  begin,  and 
continue  it  for  a  while,  opening  medicine  becomes 
a  dire  necessity,  and  then  woe  betide  the  poor  unfor- 
tunate child.  Oj;,  give  a  third  of  a  teaspoonful  of 
honey,  early  in  the  morning,  occasionally. 

If  an  infant's  bowels  be  habitually  costive,  try, 
instead  of  giving  aperients  by  the  mouth,  the  effects 
of  a  warm  water  enema.  Let  three  or  four,  or  ^yen 
more  tablespoonfuls  (according  to  the  age  of  the 
infant)  of  warm  water  be  administered.  If  the  first 
enema  does  not,  in  a  few  minutes,  have  the  desired 
effect,  let  a  second,  or  a  third,  or  even  more,  be  used, 
as  no  harm  can  possibly  arise  from  so  simple  a 
remedy ;  and  if  it  will  prevent,  as  it  most  likely  will, 
the  need  of  giving  an  aperient  by  the  mouth,  it  will 
confer  an  incalculable  boon  upon  ''babes  and  suck- 
lings.'' The  effect  of  an  enema  is  simply  to  wash 
out  the  bowels — to  remove  any  offending  motion 
pent  up  therein,  and  it  does  not  at  all  interfere 
either  with  the  appetite,  with  the  digestion,  or  with 
increasing  the  obstinacy  of  the  bowels,  as  a  repeti- 
tion of  aperients  by  the  mouth  assuredly  will  da 
If,  after  giving  the  enema,  some  portion  of  the  water 
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shoold  remain  behind,  it  can  do  no  injury  whatever; 
for,  if  it  be  absorbed,  it  will  rather  do  good  than 
otherwise — water  being,  by  the  bowels  as  well  as  by 
the  month,  both  nourishing  to  the  body  and  quench- 
ing to  the  thirst;  indeed,  many  persons  who  could 
not  swallow  food  by  the  mouth  have  for  weeks  been 
kept  alive,  and  eventually  saved  from  death,  by 
means  of  enemas  alone.  An  enema  gives  no  pain, 
can  never  do  any  harm,  and  is  administered  in  a  few 
seconds.  Truly,  a  warm  water  enema  is  a  splendid 
remedy  tor  opening  a  child's  costive  bowels. 

The  drinking  a  dessertspoonful  or  a  tablespoon- 
fill  of  cold  water  the  moment  a  babe  awakes  in  the 
morning,  and  every  morning  of  his  life,  of  course 
increasing  the  quantity  as  he  grows  older,  is  another 
admirable  remedy  for  relaxing  costive  bowels. 
Now  the  warm  water  enema  and  the  drinking  of 
cold  water  in  the  morning  are  both  simple  remedisB, 
and  can  never  do  harm,  which  is  more  than  can  be 
said  of  the  nauseous  and  powerful  drugs  that  are 
sometimes  poured  down,  nolens  volens,  poor  unfor- 
tunate children's  throats! 

What  not  to  do. — There  are  two  preparations  of 
mercury  I  wish  to  warn  you  against  aiiminiatering 
of  yonr  own  accord,  viz.^ — (1)  Calomel,  and  a  milder 
preparation  called  (2)  Grey-powder  (mercury  with 
chalk).  It  is  a  common  practice  to  give  calomel, 
on  account  of  the  readiness  with  which  it  can  be 
administered,  it  being  small  in  quantity,  and  nearly 
tasteless.     Gray-powder  also,  is,  with  many  mothers, 
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a  favorite  in  the  nnrsery.  It  is  a  medicine  of  im- 
mense power — either  for  good  or  for  evil;  in  oertain 
cases  it  is  very  valuable;  but  in  others,  and  in  the 
great  majority,  it  is  very  detrimental  This  practice, 
then,  of  a  mother  giving  mercury,  whether  in  the 
form  either  of  calomel  or  grey -powder,  cannot  be 
too  strongly  reprobated,  as  the  frequent  administra- 
tion, either  of  the  one  or  the  other,  weakens  the  body, 
predisposes  it  to  cold,  and  frequently  excites 
king's-evil.  Calomel  and  grey-powder  ought  never 
to  be  administered  unless  ordered  by  a  doctor. 
Syrup  of  buckthorn  and  jalap  are  also  frequently 
given,  but  they  are  griping  medicines  for  a  baby, 
and  ought  to  be  banished  from  the  nursery. 

The  frequent  repetition  of  opening  medicines,  in 
any  shape  or  form,  very  much  interferes  with  diges- 
tion;  they  must,  therefore,  be  given  as  seldom  as 
possible. 

Let  me,  at  the  risk  of  wearying  you,  again  urge 
the  importance  of  your  avoiding,  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, giving  a  babe  purgative  medicines.  They  irri- 
tate beyond  measure  the  tender  bowels  of  an  infant 
and  only  makes  him  more  costive  afterward ;  they 
interfere  with  his  digestion,  and  are  liable  to  give 
him  cold.  A  mother  who  is  edways,  of  her  own 
accord,  quacking  her  child  with  opening  physic,  is 
laying  up  for  her  unfortunate  offspring  a  debiUtated 
constitution — ^a  miserable  existence. 

Great  care  should  be  paid  to  the  rules  of  health, 
each  as  attention  to  diet,  exercise  in  the  open  air. 
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thorough  ablation  of  the  lehole  body — more  espe- 
cially when  he  is  being  waehed^causing  the  water, 
from  H  large  and  well-filled  sponge,  to  stream  over 
the  lower  part  of  his  bowels ;  the  regular  hiibit  of 
causing  him,  at  stated  periods,  to  be  held  out,  whether 
he  want  or  not,  that  he  may  solicit  a  stool.  If  all 
these  rules  were  observed,  costiveness  would  not  so 
frequently  prevail,  and  one  of  the  miseries  of  the 
nuraery  would  be  done  away  witL 

Some  mothers  are  frequently  dosing  their  poor 
unfortunate  babes  either  with  magnesia  to  cool  them, 
or  ffith  castor  oil  to  heal  their  bowels.  Oh,  the 
folly  of  such  practices  I  The  frequent  repetition  of 
magnesia,  instead  of  cooling  an  infant,  makes  him 
feverish  and  irritable.  The  constant  administration 
of  castor  oil,  instead  of  healing  the  bowels,  wounds 
them  beyond  measure.  No!  it  would  be  a  blessed 
thing  if  a  babe  could  be  brought  up  without  giving 
him  a  particle  of  opening  medicine;  his  bowels 
would  then  act  naturally  and  well;  but  then,  as  I 
have  just  now  remarked,  a  mother  must  be  particu- 
lar- *"  attending  to  Nature's  medicines — to  fresh  air, 
to  exercise,  to  diet,  to  thorough  ablution,  etc  Until 
that  time  comes,  poor  unfortunate  babies  must  be, 
occasionally,  dosed  with  an  aperient. 

Flatulence  most  frequently  occurs  in  those 
infants  who  live  on  artificial  food,  especially  if  they 
be  over  Jed.  I  therefore  beg  to  refer  you  to  the 
precautions  I  have  given,  when  speaking  of  the 
importauoe  of  keeping  a  child  for  the  first  five  or 
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v3ix  months  entirely  to  the  breast,  and,  if  that  be  not 
practicable,  of  the  times  of  feeding,  and  of  the  beat 
kinds  of  artificial  food,  and  of  those  which  are  least 
likely  to  cause  wind. 

What  to  do, — Notwithstanding  these  precautions, 
if  the  babe  should  still  suffer,  ''One  of  the  best  and 
safest  remedies  for  flatulence  is  Sal-volatile, — a  tea- 
spoonful  of  a  solution  of  one  drachm  to  three  ounces 
of  water.^'  Or,  a  little  dill  or  aniseed  may  be  added 
to  the  food — half  a  teaspoonful  of  dill  water.  Or, 
take  twelve  drops  of  oil  of  dill,  and  two  lumps  of 
sugar;  rub  them  well  in  a  mortar  together;  then  add, 
drop  by  drop,  three  tablespoonfuls  of  spring  water; 
let  it  be  preserved  in  a  bottle  for  use.  A  tea-spoon- 
ful of  this,  first  shaking  the  vial,  may  be  added  to 
each  quantity  of  food.  Or,  three  teaspoonfuls  of 
bruised  caraway  seeds  may  be  boiled  for  ten  min- 
utes in  a  teacupful  of  water,  and  then  strained. 
One  or  two  teaspoonfuls  of  the  caraway  tea 
may  be  added  to  each  quantity  of  his  food,  or  a 
dose  of  rhubarb  and  magnesia  may  occasionally  be 
given. 

Opodeldoc,  or  warm  olive  oil,  well  rubbed,  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  at  a  time,  by  means  of  the  warm 
hand,  over  the  bowels,  will  frequently  give  relief. 
Turning  the  cMld  over  on  his  bowels,  so  that  they 
may  press  on  the  nurse^s  lap,  will  often  afford  great 
comfort  A  warm  bath  (where  he  is  suffering 
severely)  generally  gives  immediate  ease  in  flatu- 
lence; it  acts  as  a  fomentation  to  the  bowela     But 
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(or  wind. 

Remember,  aA  all  tiaa 
be — and  bow  Ereqaestlj  it 
cure. 

What  SOT  to  dix— Cofdttk  an 
in  flatolence;  bat  aa  aoat  of  tkaae  qaaA  Bafienas 
rontain,  in  one  fan  or  aaofiher.  «Blwr  opisB  or 
poppy,  and  as  ophnn  and  popf'f  an  boOl  dangerooa 
remedies  tar  children,  alz.  quack  Bodidaaa  ■■■(  In 
banished  from  the  auiauj. 

Synip  of  poppiea  ia  aaother  rascdj  whioh  ia 
often  given  by  a  Dime  to  aSbcd  reEet tor  flatulence; 
bnt  let  me  urge  apoa  jaa.  the  importanee  fcn-baatdi- 
ing  it  &om  the  nnrsery.  It  ha«  (when  giren  hj 
onprofeBsional  persoQa)  eaosed  the  ontimelf  end  of 
thoosands  of  children.  The  medical  journals  and 
the  nevrapapers  teem  with  cases  of  di»ths  from  moth- 
ers incaatioosly  giving  sjrmp  of  poppies  to  ease  pain 
and  to  procare  sleep.  * 

What  are  the  symptoms,  ths  causes  aud  the  treat- 
ment of  '•  Oripings  of  an  infanif — The  sijmptoms: 
— The  child  draws  op  his  legs;  screama  violently;  if 
pnt  to  the  nipple  to  comfort  him.  he  tarns  away 
from  it  and  cries  bitterly;  he  etrains,  ss  though  ho 
were  having  a  atoot ;  if  he  has  a  motion,  it  will  be 
elimy,  curdled,  and  perhaps  green.  If,  in  addition 
to  the  above  symptoms,  he  pass  a  large  quantity  of 
watery  fluid  from  his  bowels,  the  case  becomes  cue 
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of  watery  gripes^  and  requires  the  immediate  atten- 
tion of  a  doctor. 

The  causes  of  "gripings"  or  "gripes"  may  pro- 
ceed either  from  the  infant  or  from  the  mother.  If 
from  the  child,  it  is  generally  owing  either  to  im- 
proper food  or  to  over-feeding;  if  from  the  mother 
it  may  be  traced  to  her  having  taken  either  greens, 
or  pork,  or  tart  beer,  or  sour  porter,  or  pickles;  or 
drastic  purgatives. 

Whai  to  do, — The  treatment^  of  course,  must 
depend  upon  the  cause.  If  it  arise  from  over-feed- 
ing, I  would  advise  a  dose  of  castor  oil  to  be  given, 
and  warm  fomentations  to  be  applied  to  the  bowels, 
and  the  mother,  or  the  nurse,  to  be  more  careful  for 
the  future.  If  it  proceed  from  improper  food,  a 
dose  or  two  of  magnesia  and  rhubarb  in  a  little  dill 
water,  made  palatable  with  simple  syrup.*  If  it 
arise  from  a  mother's  imprudence  in  eating  trash,  or 
from  her  taking  violent  medicine,  a  warm  bath ;  a 
warjQ  bath,  indeed,  let  the  cause  of  "griping"  be 
what  it  may,  usually  affords  instant  relief. 

Another  excellent  remedy  is  the  following: — Soak 
a  piece  of  new  flannel,  folded  into  two  or  three 
thicknesses,  in  warm  water;  wring  it  tolerably  dry, 


♦Take  of— Powdered  Turkey  Bhubarb,  half  a  scrapie; 
Carbonate  of  Mag^nesia,  one  scruple; 
Simple  Syrup,  three  drachms; 
Dill  Water,  eight  drachms. 

Make  a  Mixture.    One  or  two  teaspoonfuls  (aooordin^  to 
the  age  of  the  child)  to  be  taken  every  four  hooza,  until 
be  obtained— first  shaking  the  bottle. 
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and  apply  as  hot  as  the  cliild  can  comfortable  bear 
it  to  tlie  bowels,  then  wrap  liim  in  a  warm,  dry 
blanket,  and  keep  him,  for  at  least  half  an  hour, 
enveloped  in  it.  Under  the  above  treatment,  he  will 
generally  soon  fall  into  a  eweet  sleep,  and  awake 
quite  refreshed. 

What  NOT  to  do. — Do  not  give  opiates,  astring- 
ente,  chalk,  or  any  quack  medicine  whatever. 

If  a  child  suffer  from  a  mother's  folly  in  her 
eating  improper  food,  it  will  be  cruel  in  the  extreme 
for  him  a  second  time  to  be  tormented  from  the  same 


Hiccough  is  of  such  a  trifling  nature  as  hardly  to 
require  interference.  It  may  generally  be  traced  to 
over-feeding.  Should  it  be  severe,  four  or  five 
grains  of  calcined  magnesia,  with  a  little  syrup  and 
aniseed  water,  and  attention  to  feeding,  are  all  that 
will  be  necessary. 

Infantile  diarrfuea,  or  cholera  infantum,  is  one 
of  the  most  frequent  and  serioas  of  infantile  dis- 
eases, and  carries  off  during  the  year,  more  children 
than  any  other  complaint  whatever;  a  knowledge  of 
the  symptoms,  therefore,  is  quite  necessary  for  a 
mother  to  know,  in  order  that  she  may,  at  the  proper 
time,  call  in  efficient  medical  aid. 

It  will  be  well,  before  describing  the  symptoms, 
to  tell  you  how  many  motions  a  young  infant  ought 
to  have  a  day,  their  color,  consistence  and  smell. 
Well,  then,  he  should  have  from  three  to  six  motions 
in  twenty 'foar  hoars;  the  color  ought  to  be  a  bright 
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yellow,  inclining  to  orange;  the  consistence  shonld 
be  that  of  thick  gruel ;  indeed,  his  motion,  if  healthy, 
ought  to  be  somewhat  of  the  color  (but  a  little  more 
orange  tinted)  and  of  the  consistence  of  mustard 
made  for  the  table ;  it  should  be  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
devoid  of  smell ;  it  ought  to  have  a  faint  and  pecu- 
liar, but  not  a  strong  and  disagreeable  odor.  If  it 
have  a  strong  and  disagreeable  smell,  the  child  is 
not  well,  and  the  base  should  be  investigated,  more 
especially  if  there  be  either  curds  or  lumps  in  the 
motions ;  these  latter  symptoms  denote  that  the  food 
has  not  been  properly  digested. 

Now,  suppose  a  child  should  have  a  slight  bowel 
complaint — that  is  to  say,  that  he  has  six  or  eight 
motions  during  the  twenty-four  hours, — and  that 
the  stools  are  of  a  thinner  consistence  than  what  I 
have  described, — provided,  at  the  same  time,  that  he 
be  not  griped,  that  he  have  no  pain,  and  have  not 
lost  his  desire  for  the  breast: — What  ought  to  be 
done  ?  Nothing.  A  slight  looseness  of  the  bowels 
should  never  be  interfered  with, — it  is  often  an 
effort  of  nature  to  relieve  itself  of  some  vitiated 
motion  that  wanted  a  vent — or  to  act  as  a  diversion, 
by  relieving  the  irritation  of  the  gums.  Even  if  he 
be  not  cutting  his  teeth,  he  may  be  breeding  them — 
that  is  to  say,  the  teeth  may  be  forming  in  his 
gums,  and  may  cause  almost  as  much  irritation  as 
though  he  were  actually  cutting  them.  Hence,  you 
see  the  immense  good  a  slight  looseness  of  the 
bowels  may  cause.     I  tifink  that  I  have  now  proved 
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to  you  the  danger  of  interfering  in  such  a  eaae,  and 
I  have  shown  you  the  folly  and  the  mischief  of  at 
once  giving  astringents,  such  ae  Godfrey's  Cordial, 
etc.,  to  relieve  a  slt'gld  relaxation, 

A  moderate  looseness  of  the  bowels,  then,  ia 
often  a  safety-valve,  and  you  may,  with  as  much 
propriety,  close  the  safety-valve  of  a  steam  engine  aa 
stop  a  moderate  looseness  of  the  bowels! 

Kow,  if  the  infant,  instead  of  having  from  three 
to  sis  motions,  should  have  more  than  double  the  lat- 
ter number,  if  they  be  more  wateiy,  if  they  become 
slimy  and  green,  or  green  in  part  aud  curdled, 
if  they  should  have  an  unpleasant  smell,  if  he 
be  sick,  cross,  restless,  fiiigety  and  poorly,  if  every 
time  be  have  a  motion  he  be  griped  and  in  pain,  we 
should  then  say  that  he  is  laboring  under  Diarrbcea, 
then,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  a  little  medicine, 
which  I  will  indicate  in  a  subsequent  paragraph. 

Should  there  be  both  blood  and  slime  mixed 
with  the  stool,  the  case  becomes  more  eerious;  still, 
with  proper  care,  relief  can  generally  be  quickly 
obtained.  If  the  evacuations— instead  of  being 
stool — are  merely  blood  and  slime,  and  the  child 
strain  frequently  and  violently,  endeavoring  thus, 
but  in  vain,  to  relieve  himself,  crying  at  each  effort, 
the  ease  assumes  the  character  of  Dysentery.* 

If  there  be  a  mixture  of  blood,  slime  and  stool 
from  the  bowels,  the  case  would  be  called  Dysen- 
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teric-diarrhoea.  The  latter  case  requires  great  skill 
and  judgment  on  the  part  of  a  doctor,  and  great 
attention  and  implicit  obedience  from  the  mother 
and  the  nurse.  I  merely  mention  these  diseases 
in  prder  to  warn  you  of  their  importance,  and  of 
the  necessity  of  strictly  attending  to  a  doctor^s 
orders. 

PIABBHCEA. 

The  causes  of  Diarrhoea  are  improper  food,  oyer- 
feeding,  teething,  cold,  the  mother^s  milk  from 
various  causes  disagreeing,  namely,  from  her  being 
out  of  health,  from  her  eating  unsuitable  food,  from 
her  taking  improper  and  drastic  purgatives,  or  from 
her  nursing  her  chUd  when  she  is  pregnant  Of 
course,  if  any  of  these  causes  are  in  operation,  they 
ought,  if  possible,  to  be  remedied,  or  medicine  to 
the  babe  will  be  of  little  avail. 

What  to  do, — If  the  case  be  slight,  and  has 
lasted  two  or  three  days  (do  not  interfere  by  giving 
medicine  at  first),  and  if  the  cause,  as  it  probably  is, 
be  some  acidity  or  vitiated  stool  that  wants  a  vent, 
and  thus  endeavors  to  obtain  one  by  purging,  the 
best  treatment  is,  to  assist  nature  by  giving  either  a 
dose  of  castor  oil,  or  a  moderate  one  of  rhubarb  and 
magnesia,*  and  thus  to  work  off  the  enemy.  After 
the  enemy  has  been  worked  off,  either  by  the  castor 
oil,  or  by  the  magnesia  and  the  rhubarb,  the  purg- 


*For  a  rhubarb  and  magneBia  mixture  persoriptioiiy  aee 
pageSia 
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ing  will,  in  all  probability,  ceaae;  but  if  the  relaxa- 
tion still  oontinues,  that  is  to  say,  £or  three  or  four 
days — then,  if  medical  advice  cannot  be  procured, 
the  following  mixture  should  be  giyen : — 

Take  of — Aromatio  Powder  of  Chalk  and  Opium,  ten  grains; 

Oil  of  Diil,  fire  drops; 

8imi)le  8ymp,  three  drachma; 

Water,  nine  draahms: 
Take  a  Mutnre.*    Half  a  teaspoonfnl  to  be  tfiven  to  sa 
iotant  of  six  tnoathe  and  under,  and  oue  teaspoonful  to  a  ahild 
above  that  a^e,  everj  four  houTS — first  shakiuK  the  bottle. 

If  the  babe  be  at  the  breast,  he  ought,  for  a  few 
days,  to  be  kept  entirely  to  it.  The  mother  should 
be  moat  particular  in  her  own  diei 

Whal  NOT  to  do. — The  mother  must  neither  take 
greens,  nor  cabbage,  nor  raw  fruit,  nor  pastry,  nor 
beer.  The  child,  if  at  the  breast,  ought  not,  while 
the  diarrhcea  continues,  to  have  any  artificial  food. 
He  must  neither  be  dosed  with  grey-powder  (a 
favorite,  but  highly  improper  remedy,  in  thesa 
cases),  nor  with  Godfrey's  Cordial  or  any  other 
quack  medicines. 

Dyaenterij  frequently  arises  from  a  neglected 
diarrhoea.  It  is  more  dangerous  than  diarrhoea,  as  it 
is  of  an  iufiammatory  character ;  and  as,  unfortun- 
ately, it  frequently  attacks  a  delicate  child,  requires 
skillful  handling;  hence  the  care  and  experience 
requiretl  in  treating  a  case  of  dysentery. 

What    are   the  sympiomsf    The   infant,    in   all 


'Let  the  mixture  be  mode  by  a  druggisti 
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probability,  has  had  an  attack  of  diarrhoea — ^bowel' 
complaint  as    it   is    called — for   several  days ;   he 
having  had  a  dozen  or  two  of  motions,  many  of  them 
slimy  and  frothy,  like  frog  spawn,  during  the  twenty- 
four  hours.     Suddenly  the  character  of  the  motion 
changes,— from  being  principally  stool,  it  becomes 
almost  entirely  blood  and  mucus  ;  he  is  dreadfully 
griped,   which  causes  him  to  strain  violentiy,   as 
though  his  inside  would  come  away  every  time  he 
has  a  motion, — screaming  and  twisting  about,  evi- 
dently being  in  the  greatest  pain,  drawing  his  legs 
up  to  his  belly  and  writhing  in  agony.     Sickness  and 
vomiting  are  always  present,  which  still  more  robs 
him  of  his  little  remaining  strength,  and  prevents 
the  repair  of  his  system.     Now,  look  at  his  face  !    It 
is  the  very  picture  of  distress.    Suppose  he  has  been 
a  plump,  healthy  little  fellow,  you  will  see  his  faco^ 
in  a  few  days,  become  old-looking,    careworn,   hag- 
gard,  and  pinched.     Day  and  night  the  enemy  tracks 
him  (unless  proper  remedies  be  administered) ;  no 
sleep,  or  if  he   sleep,    he   is,    every  few   minutes, 
roused.     It  is  heart-rending  to  have  to  attona  a  bad 
case  of  dysentery  in   a   child, — the  writhing,  the 
screaming,  the  frequent  vomiting,  the  pitiful  looks, 
the  rapid  wasting  and  exhaustion,  make  it  more  dis- 
tressing to  witness  than  almost  any  other  disease  a 
doctor  attends. 

Can  anything  be  done  to  relieve  such  a  case  ? 
Yes.  A  judicious  physician  will  do  a  great  deal.  But 
suppose  that  you  are  not  able  to  procure  onOi  I 
will  tell  you  uJiai  to  do  and  what  not  to  da 
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^V^tat  to  do. — It  the  cbild  be  at  the  breast,  keep 
him  to  it,  and  let  him  have  nothing  elee,  for  dysen- 
tery is  frequently  caused  by  improper  feeding.  It 
your  railk  be  not  good,  or  it  be  scanty,  insianlly  pro- 
cure a  healthy  wet  nurse.  Lose  not  a  moment  ;  for 
in  dysentery,  momeuts  are  precious.  But,  suppose 
that  you  hare  no  milk,  and  that  uo  wet  nurse  can  be 
procuied  ;  wbattheu  ?  Feed  him  entirely  on  arti- 
ficial human  milk  or  cow's  milk — the  milk  ot  one 
healthy  cow.  Let  the  nailk  be  unboiled,  and  be  fresh 
from  the  cow.  Give  it  in  small  quantities  at  a  time, 
and  frequently,  so  that  it  may  be  retained  on  the 
stomach.  If  a  tablespoonful  ot  the  milk  make  him 
sick,  give  him  a  dessertspoonful  i  if  a  dessertspoon- 
ful cause  sickness,  let  him  only  have  a  teaspoontul 
at  a  time,  and  let  it  be  repeated  every  quarter  of  an 
hour.  But,  remember,  in  such  a  case  the  breast 
milk — the  breast  milk  alone — is  incomparably  supe- 
rior to  any  other  milk,  or  to  any  other  food 
whatever. 

If  he  be  a  year  old,  and  weaned,  then  feed  him, 
as  above  recommended,  on  thie  cow's  milk.  It  there 
be  extreme  exhaustion  and  debility,  let  fifteen  drops 
of  brandy  be  adiled  to  each  tablespoonful  of  new 
milk,  and  let  it  be  given  every  half  hour, 

A  warm  bath,  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease, 
is  very  efftcacious;  but  it  must  be  given  at  the  com- 
meiKement.  If  he  lias  had  dysentery  for  a  day  or 
two,  he  will  be  too  weak  to  have  a  warm  bath;  then, 
instead    of     the    bath,     try    the  following: — Wrap 
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him  in  a  blanket,  which  has  been  previoosly  wmng 
out  of  hot  water;  over  which  envelope  him  in  a  drtf 
blanket  Keep  him  in  this  hot,  damp  blanket  for 
half  an  hour;  then  take  him  out,  put  on  his  night- 
gown and  place  him  in  bed,  which  has  been,  if  it  be 
winter  time,  previously  warmed.  The  above  "blanket 
treatment"  will  frequently  give  great  relief,  and  will 
sometimes  cause  him  to  fall  into  a  sweet  sleep.  A 
flannel  bag  filled  with  hot  powdered  table  salt,  made 
hot  in  the  oven,  applied  to  the  bowels,  will  afford 
much  comfort 

Now  with  regard  to  medicina  I  approach  this 
part  of  the  treatment  with  some  degree  of  reluc- 
tance,— for  dysentery  is  a  case  requiring  opium — 
and  opium  I  never  like  a  mother  of  her  own  accord 
to  administer.*     But  suppose  a  doctor  cannot  be  pro- 

*  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  prefer  homoepathio  treatment 
the  following  diagnosis  and  treatment  as  used  by  a  distin- 
giiiBhed  and  snocessfol  homcepathio  physician  is  given: 

DYSENTEBT  (OOLITIS.) 

'*  Distinguished  from  diarrhoea  by  the  character  of  the  stools, 
which  are  scanty,  slimy,  and  bloody,  voided  with  diflBculty  and 
much  straining,  with  colic  pains  (stomach  ache)  either  prt»- 
Deeding  each  stool  (most  common)  or  following  it.  The  condi- 
tion in  dysentery  is  very  different  from  diarrhcea,  in  fact  it  is  a 
real  Constipation,  as  no  fecal  matter  is  evacuated,  in  the  worst 
cases.  The  seat  of  the  malady  is  the  large  intestine  (Colon) 
which  is  ulcerated,  sometimes  throughout  its  entire  extent  Tho 
inflamed  and  irritated  portions  refuse  to  permit  the  passage  of 
the  contents  of  the  upper  bowels,  but  contract  spasmodically, 
hence  the  colic  and  the  discharges  are  composbd  only  of  the 
products  of  the  diseased  portions.  So  a  teaspoonful,  or  even 
less,  of  bloody,  slimy  matter,  is  often  the  whole  of  a  dysentery 
stooL  And,  therefore,  it  happens  that  the  appearance  of  feou 
matter  in  the  stools,  with  more  or  less  of  the  natural  odor,  is  to 
be  considered  a  favorable  symptom.  After  a  few  doaes  cC 
Aoonite  in  the  beginning,  Colocynth^  either  alone  or  alternately. 
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cared  in  time,  the  mother  must  then  prescribe,  or  the 
child  will  die  !  WJial  then  is  to  be  done  ?  In  severe 
dyEeiitery,  especially  where  there  is  sickness,  there 
is  DO  remedy  eqaal  to  pure  Calomel,  in  a  full  dose 
without  opium.  Therefore,  at  the  very  onset  of  the 
disease,  let  from  three  to  fire  grains  (according  to 
the  age  of  the  patient)  of  Calomel,  mixed  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  powdered  white  sugar,  be  put  dry 
on  the  tongue.  In  three  hours  after  let  the  follow- 
ing mixture  be  administered  : — 

Take  of— -Componuil  Powder  ot  Ipeoao,  five  graiDH ; 
Wine  of  Ipecnc,  one  drBohm  ; 
Simple  SjTUp,  Ihree  drachms ; 
Cimiamoii  Water,  niuo  liraehrofl. 

To  make  a  mixtare.  A  teaspoonful  to  be  giTen  every  three 
or  four  hours,  flrel  well  shaking-  the  bottle. 

Supposing  he  cannot  retain  tlie  mixture — the 
stomach  rejecting  it  as  soon  as  swtillowed — what 
then  ?  Give  the  opium,  mixed  with  small  doses  of 
mercury  with  chalk  and  sugar,  in  the   form  of  pow- 

with  ifercuriwt,  will  be  found  siiffioieat  to  conduct  the  vast 
mnjority  of  caaea  to  a  happy  teriiiir..itiun.  Should  billions 
Diarrbcea  succeed,  with  Kreen  atoole,  give  Nux  Vam,  or  if  they 
are  liquid,  give  Veralriim. 

The  dose  may  be  repeated  at  iutervols  of  five  or  ten  min- 
utes U>  six  or  ei^t  or  even  twelve  hours,  sccordiufir  to  the  vio- 
leaoe  of  the  ej'mptomB.  It  is  only  in  extreme  cases,  (hrciitenini; 
immediate  danger,  or  in  violent  pain  that  the  most  freqnent 
repetition  is  wammted.  Aj  an  invariable  rule,  the  intorvala  be- 
tween doaes  should  be  inoreRsed  as  improvemnnt  is  witnessed. 

If  the  remedies  are  used  in  the  iwu'  iered  form  (2ad  or  3rd 
potency)  a  portion  the  eize  til  a  sniall  pea  (dry  or  dissolved  in  a 
tablespoonfui  or  water)  is  the  doae  for  an  adnlt.  Halt  the 
quantity  is  the  dose  for  an  iufuut. 

ItpelMg  are  need —ordinary  siae— tea  for  an  adult,  five  or 
Bis  for  a  child  from  live  to  ten  yeara  of  age,  and  three  or  four 
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der,  and  put  one  of  the  powders  dry  on  the  tongne, 
every  three  hours  : — 

Take  of — Powdered  opium,  half  a  grain ; 

Meroory  with  chalk,  nine  grains ; 
Sugar  of  Milk,  twenty-four  grains ; 
Mix  well  in  a  mortar,  and  divide  into  twelve  powders. 

Now,  suppose  the  dysentery  has  for  several  days 
persisted,  and  that  during  that  time  nothing  but  mu- 
cus and  blood — that  no  real  stool — has  come  from 
the  bowels,  then  a  combination  of  castor  oil  and 
opium  ought,  instead  of  the  medicine  recommended 
above,  to  be  given  : — 

Take  of— Mnoilage  of  Gum  Acaoia,  three  draohms ; 
Simple  Syrup,  three  draohms  : 
Tinoture  of  Opium,  ten  drops  (not  minims); 
Oastor  Oil,  two  draohms  ; 
Cinnamon  Water,  four  drachms ; 
Make  a  mixture.    A  teaspoonful  to  be  taken  every  four  honniy 
first  well  shaking  the  bottle. 

What  NOT  to  do, — Do  not  give  aperients,  unless 
it  be,  as  before  advised,  the  castor  oil  guarded  with  the 
opium ;  do  not  stuflf  him  with  artificial  food ;  do  not 
fail  to  send  for  a  judicious  and  an  experienced  phy- 
sician ;for  remember  that  it  requires  a  skilful  doctor 
to  treat  a  case  of  dysentery,  more  especially  in  a 
child. 

Nettle-rash  consists  of  several  irregular,  raised 
wheals,  red  at  the  base,  and  white  on  the  summit,  on 
different  parts  of  the  body ;  but  it  seldom  attacks  ike 
faoe.  It  is  not  contagious,  and  it  may  occur  at  all 
ages  and  many  times.     It  comes  and  goes,  remain* 
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ing  onlj'  a  short  time  in  a. place.  It  puts  on  very 
much  tbe  appearance  of  the  child  having  been  stung 
by  nettles — hence  its  name,  It  produces  great  heat, 
itching,  and  irritation,  sometimes  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  make  him  feverish,  sick,  and  fretful.  He  is 
generally  worse  when  he  is  warm  in  bed,  or  when 
the  Hurface  of  bis  body  is  suddenly  exposed  to  the 
air.  Rubbing  the  skin,  too,  always  aggravates  the 
itching  and  the  tingling,  and  biinga  out  a  fresh 
crop.  The  cause  of  nettle-rash  may  commonly 
be  traced  to  improper  feeding ;  although,  occasion- 
ally, it  proceeds  from  teething. 

Wk'd  to  (Jo. — It  is  a  complaint  of  no  dangei, 
and  readily  gives  way  to  a  mild  aperient,  and  to  at- 
tntion  to  diet.  There  is  nothing  better  to  relieve 
the  irration  of  the  skin  than  a  warm  bath.  If  it  be 
a  severe  attack  of  nettle-raah,  by  all  means  call  in  a 
doctor. 

What  NOT  la  do. — Do  not  apply  cold  appHoa- 
tiona  to  bis  skin,  and  do  not  wash  (while  the  rash  is 
out)  in  quite  cold  water.  Do  not  allow  him  to  be  it 
a  draught,  but  lot  him  be  in  a  well  ventilated  room. 
If  he  be  old  enough  to  eat  meat,  keep  it  fiom  him 
for  a  few  days,  and  let  him  live  on  milk  and  farina- 
ceous diet  Avoid  etrong  purgatives,  and  calo- 
mel, and  grey  powder. 

Red-gum,  tooth-rash,  red-gown,  ia  usually  ow- 
ing to  irritation  from  teething;  not  always  from  the 
cutting  but  from  the  evolution — the  breeding,  of 
the  teeth.  It;  is  also  sometimes  owing  to  unhealthy 
21 
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stools  irritating  the  bowels,  and  showing  itself,  by 
sympathy,  on  the  skin.  Red-gum  consisis  of  several 
small  papulpD,  or  pimples,  about  the  size  of  pins' 
heads,  and  may  be  known  from  measles — tlie  only 
disease  for  which  it  is  at  all  likely  to  be  mistaken — 
by  its  being  unattended  by  symptoms  of  cold,  such 
as  sneezing,  running,  and  redness  of  the  eyes,  etc ; 
and  by  the  patches  7iot  assuming  a  crescentio — half- 
moon  shape;  red-gum,  in  short,  may  readily  be 
known  by  the  child's  health  being  unaffected ;  unless, 
indeed,  there  be  a  great  crop  of  pimples;  then  there 
will  be  slight  feverishness. 

What  to  do. — Little  need  be  done.  If  there  be 
a  good  deal  of  irritation,  a  mild  aperient  should  be 
given.  The  child  ought  to  be  kept  moderately,  but 
not  very  warm. 

What  NOT  to  do, — Draughts  of  air,  or  cold  should 
be  carefully  avoided;  as,  by  sending  the  eruption 
suddenly  in,  either  convulsions  or  disordered  bowels 
might  be  produced.  Do  not  dose  him  with  grey- 
powder. 

Stuffing  of  the  nose  in  a  new-born  babe  may  be 
prevented  by  rubbing  a  little  tallow  on  the  bridge 
of  the  nose.  This  is  the  old-fashioned  remedy,  and 
answers  the  purpose.  It  ought  to  be  applied  every 
evening  just  before  putting  him  to  bed.  If  the 
"stuffing"  be  severe,  dip  a  sponge  in  hot  water,  as 
hot  as  he  can  comfortably  bear;  ascertain  that  it  be 
not  too  hot,  by  previously  applying  it  to  your  own 
face  and  then  put  it  for  a  few  minutes  to  the  bridge 
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his  noae.  As  soonaathoharrl  imicas  is  within  reach, 
it  sLouId  be  carefully  removed. 

Do  you  consider  sickness  injurious  to  an  infant  t 
Many  thriving  babies  are,  after  taking  the  breast 
frequently  sick;  still  we  can  not  look  upon  sickness 
otherwise  than  as  an  index  of  either  a  disordered 
or  o£  an  overloaded  Btomficb.  If  the  child  be  eick, 
and  yet  be  thriving,  it  is  a  proof  that  he  overloads 
his  stomach.  A  mother,  then,  nmst  not  allow  him 
to  nurse  so  mncli  at  a  time.  She  shonld,  until  he 
retain  all  be  takes,  lessen  the  quantity  of  milk.  If 
he  be  sick  and  does  noi  thrive,  the  mother  should 
notice  if  the  milk  he  throws  up  has  a  sour  smeU;  if 
it  has,  she  must  first  of  alllookto  horown  health;  she 
ought  to  ascertain  if  her  own  stomach  be  out  of  order; 
for  if  such  be  the  ease,  it  is  impossible  for  her  to  make 
good  milk.  She  should  observe  whether  in  the 
morning  her  own  tongue  be  furred  and  dry ;  whether 
she  have  a  disagreable  taste  in  her  mouth,  or  pains 
in  her  stomach,  or  heart-burn,  or  flatulence.  If  she 
have  nil,  or  any  of  these  symptoms,  the  mystery  is 
explained  why  he  ie  sick  and  does  not  thrive.  She 
ought  then  to  seek  advice,  and  a  doctor  will  soon  put 
her  stomach  into  good  order;  and  by  so  doing,  will, 
at  the  same  time,  benefit  her  child. 

But  if  the  mother  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  good 
health,  she  must  then  look  to  the  babe  liimself,  and 
ascertain  if  he  be  cutting  hia  teeth,  if  the  gums  re- 
quire lancing,  if  the  secretions  from  the  bowels  be 
proper  both  in  quantity  and  in  quality,  and,  if  he 
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have  had  artificial  food — it  being  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  give  such  food — whether  it  agree  with 
him. 

What  to  do. — In  the  first  place,  if  the  gums  be 
red,  hot  and  swollen,  let  them  be  lanced;  in  the 
second,  if  the  secretion  from  the  bowels  be  either 
unhealthy  or  scanty,  give  him  a  dose  of  aperient 
medicine,  such  as  castor  oil,  or  the  following: — Take 
two  or  three  grains  of  powdered  Turkish  rhubarb, 
three  grains  of  pure  carbonate  of  magnesia  and  one 
grain  of  aromatic  powder — mix.  The  powder  to  be 
i  taken  at  bed-time,  mixed  in  a  teaspoonf ul  of  sugar 
and  water,  and  which  should,  if  necessary,  be  re- 
peated the  following  night.  In  the  third  place,  if 
the  food  he  be  taking  does  not  agree  with  him, 
change  it;  or,  if  it  be  possible,  keep  him,  for  a  whilei 
entirely  to  the  breast 

What  NOT  to  do, — Do  not  let  him  overload  his 
stomach  either  with  breast  milk,  or  with  artificial 
food.  Let  the  mother  avoid,  until  this  sickness  be 
relieved,  greens,  cabbage,  and  all  other  green  vege- 
tables. 

The  thrush  is  a  frequent  disease  of  an  infant, 
and  is  often  brought  on,  either  by  stuffing  or  by  giv- 
ing him  improper  food.  A  child  brought  up  entirely, 
for  the  first  three  or  four  months,  on  the  breast, 
seldom  suffers  from  this  complaint.  The  thrush 
consists  of  several  irregular,  roundish,  white  specks 
on  the  lips,  the  tongue,  the  inside,  and  the  angles 
of  the  mouth,  giving  the  parts  affected  the  appear- 
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ance  of  curds  and  whey  having  been  smeared  upon 
them.  The  mouth  is  hot  and  painful,  and  he  ici 
afraid  to  nurBe;  the  moment  the  nipple  is  put  in  his 
month  he  begins  to  cry.  The  thrush,  sometimes, 
although  but  rarely,  runs  through  the  whole  of  the 
alimeatary  canal.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
nearly  every  child,  who  is  nursing,  has  his  or  her 
tongue  white  or  "frosted,"  as  it  is  sometimes  called. 
The  thrush  may  be  mild  or  very  severe. 

What  fo  do. — As  the  thrush  is  generally  ow- 
ing to  improper  and  to  artificial  feeding,  if  the 
ckild  6e  at  the  brcml,  keep  him,  for  a  time, 
entirely  to  it.  Do  not  let  him  be  always  nure- 
ing,  as  that  will  not  only  fret  his  mouth,  but 
will  likewise  irritate  and  make  sore  the  mother^s 
nipple. 

If  he  be  not  at  the  breast,  but  has  been  weaned, 
then  keep  him  for  a  few  days  entirely  to  a  milk  diet — 
to  the  milk  of  one  cow — either  boiled,  if  it  be  hot 
weather,  to  keep  it  sweet,  or  unljoiled,  in  cool 
weather — ^fresh  as  it  comes  from  the  cow,  mixed  with 
warm  water. 

The  beat  medicine  ia  the  old-fashioned  one  of 
borax,  a  combination  of  powdered  lump-sugar  and 
borax  being  a  good  one  for  the  purpose;  the  pow- 
dered lump-sugar  increases  the  efiBcacy  and  the 
oleanaing  properties  of  the  borax ;  it  tends,  moreover, 
to  make  it  more  palatable: — 

Take  vt — Borax,  half  a  drachm: 

Lamp  Sugar,  two  eoraples; 
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To  be  well  mixed  together,  and  made  into  twelve  powders. 
One  of  the  powders  to  be  put  dry  on  the  tongue  every  four 
hoars. 

The  best  local  remedy  is  honey  and  borax,  which 
ought  to  be  smeared  frequently,  by  means  of  the 
finger,  on  the  parts  affected.  Thorough  ventilation 
of  the  apartment  must  be  observed ;  and  great  clean- 
liness of  the  vessels  containing  the  milk  should  be 
insisted  upon.  In  a  bad  case  of  thrush,  change  of 
air  to  the  country  is  most  desirable  ;  the  effect  is 
sometimes,  in  such  cases,  truly  magical.  If  the 
thrush  be  brought  on  either  by  too  much  or  by  im- 
proper food:  in  the  first  case,  of  course,  a  mother 
must  lessen  the  quantity;  and  in  the  second,  she 
should  be  more  careful  in  her  selection. 

What  NOT  io  do.  Do  not  mind  the  trouble  of 
ascertaining  that  the  cooking  vessels  connected  with 
the  baby's  food  are  perfectly  clean  and  sweet  Do 
not  leave  the  purity  and  the  goodness  of  the  cow's 
milk  (it  being  absolutely  necessary  to  feed  him  on 
artificial  food)  to  be  judged  either  by  the  milk-man, 
or  by  the  nurse,  but  take  and  prove  it  yourself.  Do 
not  keep  the  milk  in  a  warm  place,  but  either  in  the 
dairy  or  in  the  cellar ;  and,  if  it  be  summer  time,  let 
the  jug  holding  the  milk  be  put  in  a  crock  contain- 
ing lumps  of  ice.  Do  not  use  milk  that  has  been 
milked  longer  than  twelve  hours,  but,  if  practicable, 
have  it  milked  direct  from  the  cow,  and  use  it  imme- 
diately'-^lcii  it  be  really  and  truly  fresh  and  genuine 
milk. 
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When  the  disease  ia  severe,  it  may  require  moi-e 
than  active  treatment — such  as  a  dose  of  calomel ; 
which  medicine  must  never  be  given  unless  it  be  either 
under  the  diredion  of  a  doctor,  or  unless  it  be  in  an 
extreme  crtse, — svck  as  dysentery*;  therefore  the 
mother  had  better  seek  advice. 

In  a  sei:ere  case  of  thrush,  where  the  complaint 
has  been  brought  on  by  aiiifidal  feeding — the  babe 
not  having  tiie  advantage  of  the  mother's  milk — it 
18  really  surprising  how  rapidly  a  wet  nurse  —  it  the 
case  has  not  been  too  long  deferred — will  effect  a 
cure,  when  all  other  meaps  have  been  tried  and  have 
failed-  The  effect  has  been  truly  magical.  In  a 
severe  case  of  thrush,  pure  air  and  thorough  ventila- 
tion are  essential  to  recovery. 

A  babe  can  only  espress  his  wants  and  his  neces- 
sities by  a  cry;  he  can  only  tell  his  aches  and  his 
pains  by  a  cry;  it  is  the  only  language  of  babyhood; 
it  is  the  most  ancient  of  all  languages;  it  is  the 
language  known  by  our  earliest  progenitors;  it  is, 
if  listened  to  aright,  a  very  exjiressive  language, 
although  it  ia  but  the  language  of  a  cry. 

There  is  a  language  in  the  cry  of  an  infant, 
which  to  a  mother  is  the  most  interesting  of  all  lan- 
guages, and  which  a  thoughtful  physician  can  well 
interpret  The  cry  of  a  child,  to  an  experienced 
doctor,  is,  each  and  all,  a  distinct  sound,  and  is  as 
ezpreBsive  as  the  notes  of  the  gamut.     The  cry  of 

*  See  the  treatmeat  of  DyseDter;. 
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passion,  for  instance,  is  a  furious  cry;  the  cry  of 
sleepiness  is  a  drowsy  cry ;  the  cry  of  grief  is  a  sob- 
bing cry ;  the  cry  of  an  infant  when  roused  from 
sleep  is  a  shrill  cry;  the  cry  of  hunger  is  very 
characteristic, — it  is  unaccompanied  with  tears,  and 
is  a  wailing  cry;  the  cry  of  teething  is  a  fretful  cry; 
the  cry  of  pain  tells  to  a  practiced  ear  the  part  o£ 
pain ;  the  cry  of  ear-ache  is  short,  sharp,  piercing, 
and  decisive,  the  head  being  moved  about  from  side 
to  side,  and  the  little  hand  being  often  put  up  to  the 
aflfected  side  of  the  head;  the  cry  of  bowel-ache  is 
also  expressive, — the  cry  is  not  so  piercing  as  from 
ear-ache,  and  is  an  interrupted,  straining  cry, 
accompanied  with  a  drawing-up  of  the  legs  to 
the  belly  ;  the  cry  of  bronchitis  is  a  gruff  and 
phlegmatic  cry;  the  cry  of  inflammation  of  the 
lungs  is  more  a  moan  than  a  cry ;  the  cry  of  croup 
is  hoarse,  and  rough,  and  ringing,  and  is  so  char- 
acteristic that  it  may  truly  be  called  "the  croupy 
cry;"  the  cry  of  inflammation  of  the  membranes  of 
the  brain  is  a  piercing  shriek — a  danger  signal — 
most  painful  to  hear;  the  cry  of  a  child  recovering 
from  a  severe  illness  is  a  cross  and  wayward  and 
tearful  cry ;  he  may  truly  be  said  to  be  in  a  quarrel- 
some mood ;  he  bursts  out,  without  rhyme  or  reason, 
into  a  passionate  flood  of  tears — into  "  a  tempest  o£ 
tears."  Tears  are  always,  in  a  severe  illness,  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  good  omen,  as  a  sign  of  amend- 
ment Tears,  when  a  child  is  dangerously  ill,  are 
rarely,  if  ever,  seen;  a  cry,  at  night,  for  light — 
a  frequent  cause  of  a  babe  crying — is  a  restless  cry. 
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Broth  and  bee£-tea,  when  taken  by  the  month, 
will  Beldom  agree  with  an  iuFant  at  the  breast,  yet, 
when  used  aa  an  enema,  and  in  small  quantities,  bo 
that  they  may  be  retained,  I  have  frequently  found 
them  to  be  of  great  benefit ;  they  have,  in  some  in- 
stances, appeared  to  have  suatched  delicate  children 
from  the  brink  of  tlie  grave. 

If  a  baby's  anklea  be  weak,  let  them  every  morn- 
ing be  bathed,  after  the  completion  c£  his  morning^s 
ablution,  for  five  minutes  each  time,  with  bay-salt 
and  water,  a  small  handful  of  bay-salt  dissolved  in  a 
(^uart  of  rain  water  (with  the  chill  of  the  water  off  in 
the  winter,  and  of  its  proper  temperature  in  the  sum- 
mer time) ;  then  let  them  be  dried ;  after  drying,  let 
the  ankles  be  well  rubbed  with  the  following  lini- 
ment : — 

Take  of — Oil  6t  Bosemarj,  three  dinchms  ; 

Liniment  of  Camphor,  thirteim  dracbnifl 
To  make  alioimeitt. 

Do  not  let  him  be  put  on  his  feet  early :  but  allow 
him  to  crawl  and  sprawl  and  kick  about  the  floor, 
until  his  body  and  his  ankles  become  strong. 

Do  not,  on  any  account,  without  having  compe- 
tent advice  on  the  subject,  use  iron  instrnmentB,  of 
mechanical  supports  of  any  kind;  the  ankles  are  gen- 
erally, by  such  artificial  supports,  made  worse,  in 
consequence  of  tlie  pressure  causing  a  further  dwin- 
dling away  and  enfeebling  of  the  ligaments  of  tho 
ankles,  already  wasted  and  weakened. 
Let  him  wear  shoes  with  straps  over  the  insteps 
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to  keep  them  on  and  not  boots ;  boots  will  only,  by- 
wasting  the  ligaments,  increase  the  weakness  of  the 
ankles. 

Before  concluding  the  first  part  of  my  subject — 
the  Management  of  Infancy — let  me  again  urge  upon 
you  the  importance — the  paramount  importance — if 
you  wish  your  babe  to  be  strong  and  hearty, — of  giv- 
ing him  as  little  opening  physic  as  possible.  The 
best  physic  for  him  is  Nature's  physic — fresh  air 
and  exercise  and  simplicity  of  living.  A  mother, 
who  is  herself  always  drugging  her  child,  can  only 
do  good  to  two  persons — the  doctor  and  the  druggist 

If  an  infant,  from  his  birth,  be  properly  managed, 
— if  he  have  an  abundance  of  fresh  air  for  his  lungs, 
— if  he  have  plenty  of  exercise  for  his  muscles  (by 
allowing  him  to  kick  and  sprawl  on  the  floor), — if  he 
have  a  good  bathing  and  sousing  of  water  for  his 
skin, — if,  during  the  early  months  of  his  life,  he  have 
nothing  but  the  mother's  milk  for  his  stomach, — he 
will  require  very  little  medicine — the  less  the  better. 
He  does  not  want  his  stomach  to  be  made  into  a  doc- 
tor's shop.  The  grand  thing  is  not  to  take  every 
opportunity  of  administering  physic,  but  of  using 
every  means  of  withholding  it;  and,  if  physic  be 
necessary,  not  to  doctor  him  yourself,  unless  it  be  in 
extreme  and  urgent  cases  (which  in  preceding  and 
succeeding  paragraphs  I  either  have  or  will  indi- 
cate), but  to  employ  an  experienced  physician. 

A  babe  who  is  always,  without  rhyme  or  reason, 
being  physicked,  is  sure  to  be  puny,  delicate  and  tm- 
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healthy,  and  is  ready  at  any  moment  to  drop  into  an 
nn timely  grave. 

I  will  maintain  that  a  healthy  child  never  leqpireB 
druggiuf,'  with  opening  physic,  and  that  costiveneas 
ie  brought  on  by  bad  niatiagement.  Aperient  medi- 
cines, to  a  liealtiiy  child,  are  ho  much  poison.  Let 
me  impress  the  above  remarks  on  every  mother's  mmd; 
for  it  is  a  subject  of  vital  importance.  Never,  then, 
give  a  purgative  to  a  healthy  child;  for,  if  he  be 
properly  managed,  he  will  never  require  one.  If  yoa 
once  begin  to  give  aperients,  you  will  find  a  difficulty 
in  discontinuing  them.  Finally,  I  will  only  say  with 
Punchf — "Don't." 

CONCLUDING   REMARKS   ON   INFANCY, 

In  concluding  this  part  of  our  subject — Infancy 
— I  beg  to  remark:  there  are  four  things  essentially 
necessary  to  a  babe's  well-doing,  namely,  (1)  plenty 
of  water  for  his  skin;  (2)  plenty  of  fi'esh  genuine 
milk  mixed  with  water  for  his  8tomach(of  course, 
giving  him  only  hia  mother's  milk  during  the  first 
six,  eight,  or  nine  months  of  his  existenoej ;  (3) 
plenty  of  pure  air  for  his  lungs;  (i)  plenty  of  sleep 
for  hi-s  brain ;  these  are  the  four  grand  essentials  for 
an  infant;  without  an  abundance  of  one  and  all  of 
them,  perfect  healtli  is  utterly  impossible.  Perfect 
health!  the  greatest  earthly  blessing,  and  more  to  be 
coveted  than  aught  else  beside.  There  is  not  a  more 
charming  sight  in  the  universe  than  the  beaming 
face  ol  a  perfectly  healthy  babe, — 

"His  are  the  joys  of  nature,  Lis  tho  smilo. 
The  ohierab  snule,  of  umocenoe  and  health.** 
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The  Child  is  Father  of  the  Jfavi.— WoBsewoBlB. 
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At  twelve  months  old  a  child  ought  to  be  put 
in  his  tub  to  be  washed,  as  I  have  previously  recom- 
mended at  page  245,  in  order  that  his  skin  may  be 
well  and  thoroughly  cleansed.  If  it  be  summer 
time,  the  water  should  be  used  cold,  if  it  be  winter, 
a  dash  of  warm  must  be  added,  so  that  it  may  be  of  the 
temperature  of  new  milk,  but  do  not,  on  any  account, 
use  very  warm  water.  The  head  must  be  washed 
(but  not  dried)  before  he  be  placed  in  a  tub;  then, 
putting  him  in  the  tub,  a  large  sponge  should  be 
filled  with  the  water  and  squeezed  over  his  head,  so 
that  the  water  may  stream  over  the  whole  surface  of 
his  body.  A  jugful  of  water  should,  just  before  tak- 
ing him  out  of  his  bath,  be  poured  over  and  down 
his  loins;  all  this  ought  rapidly  to  be  done,  and  he 
must  be  quickly  dried  with  soft  towels,  and  then 
expeditiously  dressed.  For  the  washing  of  your 
child  I  would  recommend  you  to  use  Castile  soap  in 
preference  to  any  other,  it  is  more  pure,  and  less 
irritating,  and  hence  does  not  injure  the  texture  of 
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the  Bkin.  Take  care  that  the  soap  does  not  get  into 
his  eyes,  or  it  might  produce  irritation  and  smarting. 

Some  mothers  object  to  a  child's  standing  in  the 
water,  but  if  the  head  be  wetted  before  lie  he  placed 
in  the  tub,  and  if  he  be  washed  as  above  directed, 
there  can  be  no  valid  objection  to  it  He  must  not 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  his  tub  more  than  five 
minutes. 

The  washing  of  a  child's  head,  every  morning, 
does  not  make  him  more  liable  to  catch  cold,  nor 
tend  to  weaken  his  sight,  on  the  contrary  it,  prevents 
cold,  and  strengthens  his  sight;  it  cleanses  his  scalp. 
prevents  scurt  ami,  by  that  means,  causes  a  more 
beantifat  head  of  hair.  The  head,  after  each 
washing,  ought,  with  a  soft  brush,  ti  be  well  brushed, 
bat  should  not  be  combed.  The  brushing  causes  a 
healthy  circulation  of  the  scalp,  but  combing  the 
hair  makes  the  head  scurfy,  and  pulls  ont  the  hair 
by  the  roots. 

If  the  bead,  notwithstanding  t!ie  washing,  be 
scurfy,  let  a  litte  cocoa-nut  oil  be  well  rubbed  for 
five  minutes  each  time,  after  the  head  has  been  well 
'dried,  into  the  .roots  of  the  hair,  and,  afterward,  let 
the  head  be  well  brushed,  but  not  combed.  The 
fine-tooth  comb  will  cause  a  greater  accumulation  of 
scurf,  and  will  scratch  and  injure  the  scalp. 

One  bath  a  day  is  quite  sufficient,  in  the  morn- 
ing in  preference  to  the  evening,  nuless  he  be 
poorly,  then,  evening  instead  of  morning;  as,  im- 
mediately after  he  has  been  washed  and  dried,  he 
can  bo  pat  to  bed. 
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A  child  ought  not  to  be  placed  in  his  tub  while  he 
is  in  a  state  of  perspiration,  not  while  he  is  perspir- 
ing violently,  or  the  perspiration  might  be  checked 
suddenly,  and  ill  consequences  would  ensue;  nor 
ought  he  to  be  put  in  his  tub  when  he  is  cold,  or  his 
blood  would  be  chilled,  and  would  be  "sent  from  the 
skin  to  some  internal  vital  part,  and  thus  would  be 
likely  to  light  up  inflammation — probably  of  the 
lungs.  His  skin,  when  he  is  placed  in  his  bath, 
ought  to  be  moderatelj*  and  comfortably  warm, 
neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold. 

When  a  child  is  a  year  old,  if  it  be  winter,  a 
little  warm  water  ought  to  be  added,  so  as  to  raise  the 
temperature  to  that  of  new  milk.  As  the  summer 
advances,  less  and  less  warm  water  is  required,  so 
that,  at  length,  none  is  needed. 

If  a  child  be  delicate,  either  a  handful  o£  table 
salt,  or  half  a  handful  of  bay-salt,  should  be  dis- 
solved in  a  quart  jug  of  cold  water;  then,  just  before 
taking  the  child  out  of  his  morning  bath,  let  the 
above  be  poured  over  and  down  the  back  and  loins 
of  the  child — holdiug  the  jug,  while  pouring  its  con- 
tents on  the  back,  a  foot  distance  from  the  child,  in 
order  that  it  might  act  as  a  kind  of  douche  bath. 

The  child,  after  he  has  been  dried  with  the 
towel,  ought  to  be  well  rubbed  with  the  hand,  as 
friction  encourages  the  cutaneous  circulation,  and 
causes  the  skin  to  perform  its  functions  properly, 
thus  preventing  the  perspiration  (which  is  one  of 
the  impurities  of  the  body)  from  being  sent  inwardly 
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either  to  the  luiigB  or  to  other  parts.  The  back,  the 

chest,  the  bowels,  aud  the  limbs  are  the  parte  that 
ought  to  be  well  rubbed. 


Children,  boya  and  girls,  especially  if  they  be 
delicate,  ought  always  to  weai-  high  dresses  ap  to 
their  neck.  The  exposure  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
chest  (if  the  child  be  weakly)  is  dangerous.  It  is 
in  thoupper  part  of  the  lungs,  in  the  region  of  the 
collar  bones,  that  consumption  first  shows  itself. 
The  clothing  of  the  child,  more  especially  about  the 
chest,  should  be  large  and  full  in  every  part  and  be 
free  from  tight  strings,  so  that  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  may  not  be  impeded,  and  that  there  may 
be  plenty  of  room  for  the  full  development  of  the 
rapidly-growing  body. 

His  frock,  or  tunic,  ought  to  be  of  woollen  ma- 
terial— warm,  light,  and  porous,  in  order  that  the 
perspiration  may  rapidly  evaporate.  The  practice 
of  some  mothers  in  allowing  their  children  to  wear 
tight  bauds  around  their  waste,  and  tight  clothes,  is 
truly  reprehensible.  Tight,  bauds  or  fight  belts 
ai'ound  the  waist  of  a  child  are  very  injurious  to 
health  ;  they  crib  in  the  chest,  and  thus  interfere 
with  the  risiug  and  falling  of  the  ribs — so  essential 
to  breathing.  Tight  hats  ought  never  to  be  worn  ; 
by  interfering  with  the  circulation  they  cause  head- 
aches. Nature  delights  in  freedom,  and  resents  in- 
e! 
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The  chest,  the  bowels,  and  the  feet,  should  be 
kept  comfortably  warm.  We  must  guard  against  an 
opposite  extreme,  and  not  keep  them  too  hot.  The 
head  alone  should  be  kept  cool,  on  which  fiu^count  I 
do  not  approve  either  of  night  or  of  day  caps.  The 
best  covering  for  the  head,  when  he  is  out  and  about, 
is  a  loose  fitting  straw  hat,  which  will  allow  the  per- 
spiration to  escape.  It  should  have  a  broad  rim,  to 
screen  the  eyes.  A  knitted  or  crocheted  woollen 
hat,  with  woolen  rosettes  to  keep  the  ears  warm, 
makes  a  nice  and  comfortable  winter^s  hat  for  a 
child. 

It  is  an  abominable  practice  to  cover  a  child^s 
head  either  with  beaver  or  with  felt,  or  with  any 
thick  impervious  material.  It  is  a  well  ascertained 
fact,  that  both  beaver  and  silk  hats  cause  men  to 
suffer  from  headache,  and  to  lose  their  hair — the 
reason  being,  that  the  perspiration  cannot  possibly 
escape  through  them.  Neither  a  child  nor  any  one 
else  should  be  permitted  to  be  in  the  glare  of  the 
sun  without  his  hat.  If  he  be  allowed,  he  is  likely 
to  have  a  sun-stroke,  which  might  either  at  once  kill 
him,  or  might  make  him  an  idiot  for  the  remainder 
of  his  life  ,  which  latter  would  be  the  worse  alter- 
native of  the  two. 

When  a  child  either  walks  or  is  carried  out  in 
wintry  weather,  be  sure  and  see  that  both  his  hands 
and  legs  are  well  protected  from  the  cold.  There  is 
nothing  for  this  purpose  like  woollen  gloves,  and 
woollen  stockings  coming  up  over  the  knees. 
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I  should  not  advise  a  child  to  be  lightly  clad,  in 
order  tliat  lie  may  be  hardened  thereby.  I  should 
fear  that  such  a  plan,  inetoad  of  hardening,  would 
be  likely  to  produce  a  contrary  effect  It  is  an  as- 
certained fact  tliat  more  children  o£  the  poor,  who 
are  thus  lightly  clad,  tlie,  than  of  those  who  are 
properly  defended  from  the  cold.  Again,  what 
holds  good  with  a  youTig  plant  is  equally  applicable 
to  a  young  child  ;  and  we  all  know  that  it  is  ridicu- 
lous to  think  of  uuueceesarily  exposing  a  tender 
plant  to  harden  it.  If  it  were  thus  exposed,  It  would 
wither  and  die. 

If  a  child  be  delicate,  if  he  hare  a  cold  body,  or 
a  languid  circulation,  or  if  he  be  predisposed  to  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs,  he  should  wear  flannel  in- 
stead of  tinen  shirts,  as  flannel  tends  to  keep  the 
body  at  an  equal  temperature,  thus  obviating  the  ef- 
fects of  the  sudden  changes  of  the  weather,  and  pro- 
motes by  gentle  friction  the  cutaneous  circulation, 
thus  warming  the  cold  body,  and  giving  an  impetus 
to  the  languid  circulation,  aud  preventing  an  undue 
quantity  of  blood  from  being  sent  to  the  lungs, 
either  to  light  up  or  to  feed  inflammation.  Fiiw 
Jiaunei,  of  course,  ought  to  be  worn,  which  should 
be  changed  as  frequently  as  the  usual  shirts. 

If  a  child  have  had  au  attack  either  of  bronchitis 
or  of  inflammation  of  the  luugs,  or  if  he  have  just 
recovered  from  scarlet  fever,  by  all  means,  if  he  have 
not  previously  worn  flannel,  inslfinHy  let  him  begin 
to  do  so,  and  let  him,  ueit  to  the  skin,  wear  a  flan- 
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nel  waistcoat     This  is  important  advice^  and  ought 
not  to  he  disregarded. 

He  ought,  during  the  winter,  to  wear  lamb's 
wool  stockings  that  will  reach  above  the  knees,  and 
thick  drawers  that  will  reach  a  few  inches  below 
the  knees,  as  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  keep 
the  lower  extremities  comfortably  warm.  It  is  really 
painful  to  see  how  many  mothers  expose  the  bare 
legs  of  their  little  ones  to  the  frosty  air,  even  in  the 
depths  of  winter. 

Be  sure  and  see  that  the  boots  and  shoes  of  your 
child  be  sound  and  whole ;  for  if  they  be  not  so,  they 
will  let  in  the  damp,  and  if  the  damp,  disease  and 
perhaps  death.  "If  the  poor  would  take  better  care 
of  their  children's  feet,  half  the  infantile  mortality 
would  disappear.  It  costs  only  a  few  cents  to  put  a  piece 
of  thick  felt  or  cork  into  the  bottom  of  a  boot  or  shoe, 
and  the  difference  is  often  between  that  and  a  doctor's 
bill,  with,  perhaps,  the  undertaker's  besides."  Gar- 
ters ought  not  to  be  worn,  as  they  impede  the  circula- 
tion, waste  the  muscles,  and  interfere  with  walking. 
Stocking  supporters  are  far  better. 

Let  me  urge  upon  you  the  importance  of  not  al- 
lowing your  child  to  wear  tight  shoes;  they  cripple 
the  feet,  causing  the  joints  of  the  toes,  which  ought 
to  have  free  play,  and  which  should  assist  in  wsdk- 
ing,  to  be,  in  a  manner,  useless ;  they  produce  corns 
and  bunions,  and  interfere  with  the  proper  circula- 
tion of  the  foot.  A  shoe  ought  to  be  made  accoxdU 
ing  to  the  shape  of  the  foot — ^rights  anc}  leftii 


therefore  desirable.  The  toe  part  of  the  shoe  nnist 
be  made  broad,  bo  as  to  allow  plenty  ot  room  for  the 
toea  to  expand,  and  that  one  toe  can  not  overlap  an- 
other. Be  sure,  then,  that  there  be  no  pinching  and 
no  pressure.  In  the  article  of  shoes  yoii  ought  to 
be  particular  and  liberal;  pay  attention  to  having 
nicely  fitting  ones,  and  let  them  be  made  of  soft 
leatlier,  and  throw  them  aside  the  moment  they 
are  too  small.  It  is  poor  economy,  indeed,  be- 
cause a  pair  of  shoes  be  not  worn  out,  to  run  the 
risk  of  incurring  the  above  evil  consequences. 

Shoes  are  far  preferable  to  boots;  boots  weaken 
instead  of  strengthen  the  ankle.  The  ankle  and  in- 
step require  free  play,  and  ought  not  to  be  hampered 
by  boots.  Moreover,  boots,  by  undue  pressure,  de- 
cidedly waste  away  the  ligaments  of  the  ankle. 
Boots  act  on  the  ankles  in  a  similar  way  that  stays 
do  on  the  waist — they  do  mischief  by  pressure.  Boots 
waste  away  the  ligaments  of  the  ankle ;  stays  waste 
away  the  muscles  ot  the  back  and  chest;  and  thus,  in 
both  cases,  do  irreparable  mischief. 

A  mother  ought  not  to  leave  off  her  children's 
winter  clothing  nntil  the  spring  be  far  advanced :  it 
is  far  better  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  and  to  allow  the 
winter  clothes  to  be  worn  until  the  end  of  May. 


Af  TWELVE  manlhs  oM  there  is  no  objection  to 
his  occftsionnlly  having,  for  dinner,  either  a  mealy, 
maskeii  potato  and  gravy,  or  a  few  crumbs  of  bread 
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and  gravy.  Rice  pudding  or  batter  pudding  may, 
for  a  change,  be  given;  but  remember,  the  food  rec- 
ommended in  a  former  paragraph  is  what,  until  he 
be  eighteen  months  old,  must  be  principally  tciken. 

He  ought  not  to  have  meat  until  he  has  several 
teeth  to  chew  it  with.  If  he  has  most  of  his  teeth — 
which  he  very  likely  at  this  age  will  have — ^there  is 
no  objection  to  his  taking  a  small  slice  either  of 
mutton,  or  occasionally  of  roast  beef,  which  should 
be  well  cut  into  very  small  pieces,  and  mixed  with  a 
mealy  mcished  potato,  and  a  few  crumbs  of  bread 
and  gravy;  either  evei^y  day,  if  he  be  delicate,  or 
every  other  day,  if  he  be  a  gross  or  a  fast  feeding 
child. 

I  think  so  highly  of  rice,  of  suet,  and  of  batter 
puddings,  and  of  other  farinaceous  puddings,  that  I 
should  advise  you  to  let  him  have  either  the  one  or 
the  other,  even  on  those  days  when  he  has  meat — 
giving  it  to  him  after  his  meat.  But  remember,  if 
he  has  meat  and  pudding,  the  meat  ought  to  be  given 
sparingly.  A  well  boiled  suet  pudding,  with  plenty 
of  suet  in  it,  is  one  of  the  best  puddings  he  can  have ; 
it  is,  in  point  of  fact,  meat  and  farinaceous  food  com- 
bined. 

The  objection  to  fruit  pies  and  puddings  is,  that 
the  pastry  is  often  too  rich  for  the  delicate  stomach 
of  a  child;  there  is  no  objection  to  the  fruit — cooked 
fruit  being,  for  a  child,  most  wholesome ;  if,  there- 
fore, fruit  puddings  and  pies  be  eaten,  the  pastrj 
part  ought  to  be  quite  plain.     Jam — such  as  straw- 
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berry,  raspberry,  gooseberry — is  most  wkolesomr  far 
a  child,  anil  ought  ocenginnally  to  be  given,  in  lien 
o(  sugar,  with  the  rice,  witli  the  batter,  and  with 
the  other  puddingB.     Marmalade,  too,  ia  very  whole- 
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Paddings  ought  to  be  given  after  and  not  befdre 

hia  meat  and  vegetables;  it  you  give  him  padding 
befiire  his  meat,  be  might  refuse  to  ent  meat  alto- 
gether. By  adopting  the  plan  of  giving  puddings 
evert/  day,  your  child  will  require  ^ss  animal  food; 
much  meat  is  injurious  to  a  young  child.  But  do 
not  run  in  an  opposite  extreme ;  a  little  meat  ought, 
every  day,  to  be  given,  providi'd  he  h(js  cut  the  \ohole 
of  his  first  act  of  teeth;  until  then,  meat  every  other 
day  will  be  often  enough. 

Aa  soon  as  a  child  has  cut  the  whole  of  hia  firat 
aet  of  teeth,  he  can,  then,  have  nothing  better,  where 
it  agreea,  than  scalding  hot  new  milk  poured  on 
sliced  bread,  with  a  slice  or  two  of  broad  and  butter 
to  eat  with  it.  Butter,  in  moderation,  is  nourishing, 
fattening  and  wholesome.  Moreover,  butter  tenda 
to  keep  the  bowels  regular.  These  facts  ahnnld  be 
borne  in  mind,  as  some  mothers  foolishly  keep  their 
children  from  butter,  declaring  it  to  be  too  rich  for 
their  children's  stomachs.  New  milk  should  be  used 
in  preference  either  to  cream  or  to  skim -milk. 
Cream,  as  a  rule,  is  too  rich  for  the  delicate  stomach 
of  a  child,  and  skim-milk  ie  too  poor  when  robbed  of 
the  butter  which  the  cream  contains.  But  give 
cream  and  water,  where  new  milk  (as  is  occasiomdly 
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the  case)  does  not  agree;  but  never  give  skiiii* 
milk.  Skim  -  milky  among  other  evils,  prodaoes 
costiveness,  and  necessitates  the  frequent  admin- 
istration of  aperients.  Cream,  on  the  other  hand, 
regulates  and  tends  to  open  the  bowels.  When  a 
child  has  costive  bowels,  there  is  nothing  better  for 
his  breakfast  than  well-made  and  well-boiled  oatmeal 
stir-about,  which  ought  to  be  eiten  with  milk  fresh 
from  the  cow.  Scotch  children  scarcely  take  any- 
thing else,  and  a  finer  race  is  not  in  existence ;  and, 
as  for  physic,  many  of  them  do  not  even  know  either 
the  taste  or  the  smell  of  it!  You  will  find  cow's  milk 
is  valuable,  indeed,  an  indispensable  article  of  diet 
for  the  young;  it  is  most  nourishing,  wholesome 
and  digestible.  The  finest  and  the  healthiest  chil- 
dren are  those  who,  for  the  first  four  or  five  years 
of  their  lives,  are  fed  principally  upon  it  Milk 
ought  then  to  be  their  staple  food.  No  child,  as  a 
rale,  can  live,  or,  if  he  live,  can  be  healthy,  unless 
milk  be  the  staple  article  of  his  diet.  There  is  no 
substitute  for  milk.  To  prove  the  fattening  and 
strengthening  qualities  of  milk,  look  only  at  a  young 
calf  who  lives  on  milk,  and  on  milk  alone.  He  is  a 
Samson  in  strength,  and  is,  "as  fat  as  butter;"  and 
all  young  things,  if  they  are  in  health,  are  fat 

Milk  contains  every  ingredient  to  build  up  the 
body,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  any  other 
known  substance  besides.  A  child  may  live  entirely, 
and  grow,  and  become  both  healthy  and  strong,  on 
milk,  and  on  milk  alone,  as  it  contains  every  constit- 


uent  of  the  human  Imdy.  A  child  cannot  "live  bj 
bread  alone,"  but  ho  might  on  milk  alone.  Milk  iB 
animal  and  vegetable — it  is  meat  and  bread — it  is 
food  and  drink — it  is  a  fluid,  but  as  soon  as  it 
reaches  the  stomach,  it  becomea  a  solid — solid  food; 
it  is  the  most  important  and  valuable  article  of  diet 
for  a  child  in  existence.  It  is  a  glorious  food  for 
the  young,  and  must  never,  on  any  account,  irhat- 
ever,  in  any  case  be  dispensed  with.  Young  chil- 
dren, as  a  rule,  are  allowed  to  eat  too  much  meat 
It  is  a  mistaken  notion  of  a  mother  that  they  require 
so  much  animal  food.  If  more  milk  were  given  and 
less  meat,  they  would  be  healthier,  and  would  not  be 
so  predisposed  to  disease,  especially  to  diseases  of 
debility,  and  to  skin  disease. 

I  should  strongly  recommend  you,  then,  to  be 
extravagant  in  your  milk  score.  Each  child  ought, 
in  the  twenty-four  hours,  to  take  at  least  a  quart  of 
good,  fresh,  new  milk.  It  should,  of  course,  be 
given  in  various  ways, — as  bread  and  milk,  rice- 
puddings,  milk  and  different  kinds  of  farinaceous 
food,  stir-about,  plain  milk,  cold  milk,  hot  milk,  any 
way  and  every  way,  that  will  please  hia  palate,  and 
that  will  induce  him  to  take  an  abundant  supply  of 
it.  The  advice  I  have  just  given  you  is  of  para- 
mount importance,  and  demands  your  most  earnest 
attention.  There  would  be  very  few  rickety  chil- 
dren in  the  world  if  my  counsel  were  followed  out 
1  the  vory  letter. 

Bat  suppose  a  child  will  not  take  milk,  be  having 
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an  aTeraion  fo  it ,  then  boil  the  milt,  and  sweeten  it 
to  6uit  his  palate.  After  lie  hns  been  accostomed 
to  it  for  a  while,  ho  will  then  probablj^  like  milk. 
GraduaHj  reduce  the  sugai-,  uutil  atleugtli  it  be  dis- 
pensed vnlh.  A  child  will  often  take  milk  this  waj, 
whereaa  he  will  init  otherwise  touch  it 

IF  achild  will  not  drink  milk,  he  must  eat  meat : 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  he  ehonld  have  eiUi«r 
tlie  one  or  the  other,  and,  if  he  have  cut  nearly  all 
his  teeth,  he  ought  to  have  both  meat  and  milk — tbe 
former  in  moderation,  the  latter  in  abniidauce. 

Milk,  either  boiled  or  nnboileil,  almost  alwajii 
agrees  with  a  cliild.  If  it  does  not,  it  most  be 
looked  upon  as  the  exception,  and  not  as  tbe  rule. 
I  would,  iu  such  a  case,  advise  one-eighth  of  lime 
water  to  be  added  to  aevon-eighta  of  new  milk — that 
18  to  say,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  lime  water  should  be 
mixed  with  half  a  pint  of  new  milk. 

The  children  of  the  rich  suffer  much  more  from 
coativenees  than  the  children  of  the  poor.  The  prin- 
cipal reason  is  tbnt  the  children  of  the  rich  driukmilk 
witliout  water,  while  the  children  of  the  poor  drink 
water  without^  or  with  very  little  milk, — milk  being 
bindiog,  and  water  opening  the  bowels.  Be  eore, 
then,  and  bear  in  mind,  as  Viis  t's  most  imporiant 
advice,  to  see  that  water  is  mixed  with  all  the  milk 
that  is  given  to  your  child.  The  combination  of 
milk  and  water  for  a  child  is  a  glorious  compound- 
strengthen  ing,  fattening,  refreshing,  and  regulai 
to  the  bowels,  and  thus  doing  away  with  that 
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graceful  preoeeding  so  cotnmim  in  niirseriss,  of 
everlasting  pLyaicking,  irritating  and  irruparaltly 
injuring  the  tender  bowels  of  a  child.  My  opinion 
is,  that  aperients,  as  a  rule,  are  quits  imnecesaary, 
and  should  only  be  given  in  severe  illness,  and  under 
the  direction  of  a  judicious  doctor.  How  much 
misery,  and  injury,  might  be  averted  if  milk 
were  always  given  to  a  child  in  combination  with 
water! 

Aperients,  by  repetition,  nnlike  water,  increase 
the  mischief  ten  fold,  and  cork  them  np  most  effect- 
ually ,  so  that  the  bowels,  in  time,  will  not  act  with- 
out them.  A  mother,  before  she  gives  an  aperient 
to  her  child  should  ponder  well  upon  what  I  have 
said  upon  the  anhject,  it  being  a  vital  quaation,  af- 
fecting, as  it  does,  the  well-being  and  the  well-doing 
of  her  child. 

If  a  child's  bowels  be  very  costive,  do  not  give 
him  a  grain  or  a  drop  of  opening  medicine,  but  in 
lieu  thereof,  administer  an  enema,  a  half  a  teacup 
or  a  teacupful,  according  to  the  age  of  the  child,"  of 
warm  water  ;  this  will  effectually  open  the  bow- 
els, without  confining  them  afterwards,  which  open- 
ing physic  would  most  assuredly  do. 

If  he  want  anything  to  eat  between  breakfast  and 
dinner  let  him  have  a  piece  of  ih-y  bread  ;  and  if  he 
have  eaten  very  heartily  at  dinner,  and,  like  Oliver 

•For a  babe, from  birth  until  lie  be  two  jenra  old,  one, 
two,  or  throB  lublosptioDCuls  ot  wanu  water  will  be  euffldent, 
and  slioiild  be  administered  hy  means  ol  a  foontain  ejTiage. 
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Twist,    "asks  for  more,"   give  him,  to  satisfy 
craving,   a  piece   of  dr;/  bread.     Ho  will  never 
more  of  thnt  tlian  will  do  him  good,  and  yet  he 
take  Bufficient  to  aatiafy  hia  hanger,  which  is  vt 
important. 

He  shoiikl  now  have  meat,  either  Diatton  or 
for  dinner,  daily,  which  must  be  cut  up  very  si 
and  should  be  mixed  with  mealy,  mcisfwd  potato 
gra\-T.     He  ought  always  to  be  accustomed  to 
Bait  with  his  dinner.     Let  a  mother  Bee  that  this 
vice  ia  followed,  or  evil  consequences  will  inevitabl] 
ensue,     Let   him  be  closely   watched,   to  ascertad 
that  he  well  masticates  his  food,   and  that  he  di 
not  eat  too  quickly,  for  young  children  are  apt 
bolt  their  food. 

I  have  a  great  objection  to  pork  for  the  yonnj_ 
It  is  a  rich,  gross,  and  therefore  unwholesome  food 
for  the  delicate  stomach  of  a  child,  I  have  knon^ 
it,  in  several  instances,  to  produce  violent  pain,  sio^ 
neas.  purging,  and  couvnlBioaa.  It  a  child  be  fa| 
much  upon  such  meat,  it  will  be  likely  to  prodaoi 
breakings  out  on  the  skin.  In  fine,  his  blood  wifl 
put  on  the  same  character  as  the  food  ho  is  fed  witM 
Moreover,  pork  might  be  conBidered  a  sfrotjg  mea^ 
and  "strong  meat  and  slrortg  drink  can  only  be  tafe 
by  s/rongmen," 

My  objection  to  pork  was,  that  it  was  rich  aDJ 
gross,  this  does  not  apply  to  veal  ;  but  the  objea 
tion  to  it  ia,  that  it  ia  more  diffisnlt  of  digestioq 
tbap   either   mutton   or   beef  ;    indeed,    all    yoi 
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tneete  are  harder  of  digestion  than  meats  of  mator- 
itj  ;  thus  mutton  is  more  digestible  thau  Iamb,  and 
beef  than  veal. 

If  beef  be  much  salted  it  is  hard  of  digestion,  and 
therefore  ought  not  to  be  given  to  him  ;  but  if  it 
have  been  but  slightly  salted,  theu  for  a  change 
there  will  be  no  objection  to  a  little.  Lightly  boiled 
egg  at  anj  time,  makes  an  excellent  change ;  there 
ia  great  nourishment  in  an  egg ;  it  will  not  only 
strengthen  the  frame,  but  it  will  give  animal  heat  as 
'well ;  these  two  qualities  of  an  egg  are  most  valua- 
ble ;  indeed,  essential  for  the  due  performance  of 
health  ;  many  articles  of  food  contain  the  one  qual- 
ification, but  not  the  other  ;  hence  tlie  egg  ia  ad- 
mirably suitable  for  a  child's  orcasional  dinner. 

Occasionally,  either  asparagus  or  broccoli,  or 
cauliflower,  or  turnips,  or  Lima  beans,  which  latter 
should  bo  cut  up  fine,  may  with  advautsge  be  given. 
Green  peas  may  occasionally  be  given,  provided  they 
be  thoroughly  well  boiled,  and  mashed  with  the 
knife  on  the  plate.  Underdone  and  unmashed  peas 
are  not  fit  fur  a  child's  stomach  ;  there  is  nothing 
more  difiicult  of  digestion  than  underdone  peas.  It 
is  important,  too,  to  mash  them,  even  if  they  be  well 
done,  as  a  child  generally  bolts  peas  whole  ,  and 
they  pass  through  the  alimentary  canal  without  be- 
ing in  the  least  digested. 

I  have  recommended  a  great  sameness  in  an 
m/diifs  diet,  but  a  chitd's  meals,  his  dinners  espec- 
ially, ought  to  be  much  vaiied.     For  instance,  do 
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not  let  him  have,  day  after  day,  mutton,  but  ring 
the  changes  on  mutton,  beef,  poultry,  game,  and 
even  occasionally  fish — sole  or  cod. 

Not  only  let  there  be  a  change  of  meat,  but  let 
there  be  a  change  in  the  manner  of  cooking  it;  let 
the  meat  sometimes  be  roasted ;  let  it  at  the  other 
times  be  boiled.  I  have  known  a  mother  who  has 
prided  herself  as  being  experienced  in  these  matters, 
feed  her  child,  day  after,  on  mutton  chops.  Such  a 
proceeding  is  most  injurious  to  him,  as  after  awhile 
his  unfortunate  stomach  will  digest  nothing  but 
mutton  chops,  and  in  time,  not  even  those. 

With  regard  to  vegetables,  potatoes — mashed 
potatoes — ought  to  be  his  staple  vegetable,  but, 
every  now  and  then,  cauliflower,  asparagus,  turnips 
and  Lima  beans,  should  be  given. 

With  respect  to  puddings,  vary  them;  rice,  one 
day;  suet,  another;  batter,  a  third;  tapioca,  a  fourth; 
or^  even  occasionally,  he  might  have  either  apple  or 
gooseberry  or  rhubarb  pudding — provided  the  pastry 
be  plain  and  light 

It  is  an  excellent  plan,  as  I  have  before  remarked, 
to  let  a  child  eat  jam — such  as  strawberry,  rasp- 
berry, or  gooseberry — and  that  without  stint,  either 
with  rice  or  with  batter  puddings. 

Variety  of  diety  then,  is  good  for  a  child,  it  will 
give  him  muscle,  bone  and  sinew,  and,  what  is  very 
important,  it  will  tend  to  regulate  his  bowels,  and  it 
will  thus  prevent  the  necessity  of  giving  him 
aperients. 


But  do  not  stuff  a  child — do  not  press  him,  eis  19 
the  wont  of  some  mothers,  to  eat  more  than  ho  feels 
inclined.  On  the  contrary,  if  yoii  think  tliat  he  is 
eating  too  mauh— ~that  he  is  overloading  his 
stomach — and  it  he  should  ask  for  more,  then, 
instoivd  o£  giving  Uim  either  more  meat  or  more 
padding,  give  him  a  piece  of  dry  bread.  By  doing 
so,  yoiiinay  rest  assui'ed  that  he  will  not  eat  more 
than  is  absolutely  good  for  him.  If  he  cannot  eat 
well,  depend  upon  it,  there  is  something  wrong 
about  the  system. 

A  child  asking  for  something  to  eat,  is  fretjuontly, 
in  a  severe  illness,  the  first  favomble  symptom;  we 
may  generally  then  prognosticate  that  all  will  soon 
be  well  again.  If  a  child  refuse  his  food,  neither 
coax  nor  tempt  him  to  eat,  as  food  without  an 
appetite  will  do  him  more  harm  than  it  will  do  him 
good;  it  may  produce  either  sickness,  bowel-com- 
plaint, or  fever.  Depend  upon  it,  there  is  always  a 
cause  for  a  want  of  appetite  ;^perhap8  his  stomach 
has  been  over-worked,  and  reqiiiros  repose,  or  hia 
bowels  are  loaded,  and  nature  wishes  to  take  time  to 
use  up  the  old  material ; — ^there  might  bo  fever  lark- 
ing in  Jiis  system ;  nature  stops  the  supplies,  and 
thus  endeavors,  by  not  giving  it  food  to  work  with, 
to  nip  it  in  the  bud; — there  might  be  inflammation; 
food  would  then  be  improper,  as  it  would  only  add 
fuel  to  the  fire; let,  therefore,  the  cause  be  either  an 
over-worked  stomach,  over-loaded  bowels,  fever,  or 
inflammation,    food    would    be     injurious.       Kind 
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nature,  if  we  will  bat  listen  to  her  voice,  will  tell  ns 
when  to  eat,  and  when  to  refrain. 

Some  parents  are  in  the  habit  of  giving  their 
children  strong  (and  frequently  green)  tea.  This 
practice  is  most  hurtful.  It  acts  injuriously  upon 
their  delicate,  nervous  system,  and  thus  weakens 
their  whole  frame.  If  milk  does  not  agree,  a  cup  of 
very  weak  tea,  that  is  to  say,  water  with  a  dash  of 
black  tea  in  it,  with  a  tablespoonful  of  cream,  may 
be  substituted  for  milk;  but  a  mother  must  never 
give  tea  where  milk  agrees. 

I  consider  cakes  or  sweetmeats  as  so  much  slow 
poison.  Such  things  both  cloy  and  weaken  the 
stomach,  and  thereby  take  away  the  appetite,  and 
thus  debilitate  the  frame.  Moreover,  ^'sweetmeats 
are  colored  with  poisonous  pigments."  A  mother, 
surely,  is  not  aware,  that  when  she  is  giving  her  child 
sugar  confectionery  she  is,  in  many  cases,  admin- 
istering a  deadly  poison  to  him  ? 

A  child's  antipathy  to  certain  articles  of  diet 
should  be  respected,  it  is  a  sin  and  a  shame  to  force 
him  to  eat  what  he  has  a  great  dislike  to;  a  child, 
for  instance,  sometimes  dislikes  the  fat  of  meat, 
underdone  meat,  the  skin  off  boiled  milk  and  off 
rice-pudding.  Why  should  he  not  have  his  likes 
and  dislikes  as  well  as  "children  of  a  larger  growth?" 
Besides,  there  is  an  idiosyncrasy — a  peculiarity  of 
the  constitution  in  some  children — and  nature  often- 
times especially  points  out  what  is  good  and  what  is 
bad  for   them  individually,  and  we  are   not  to  fly 
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in  the  face  of  Nature.  If  a  child  be  forced  to 
eat  what  he  dislikes,  it  will  moat  Ukely  not  only 
make  him  sick,  but  will  disorder  his  stomach 
and  bowels;  food,  if  it  is  really  tn  do  him  good, 
must  be  eateo  by  him  with  a  relish,  aud  not  with 
disgust  and  avtrsion.  Some  mothers,  who  are 
strict  disciplinarians,  pride  themselves  on  compelling 
their  children  to  eat  whatever  they  choose  to  give 
them.     Sucli  children  are  to  be  pitied! 

A  child  ought  to  commence  to  dine  with  his 
parents  as  soon  as  lie  be  old  enougli  to  sit  up  at  the 
table,  provided  the  father  and  mother  either  dine  or 
lunch  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  1  always  prefer 
having  children  about  me  at  meal  times.  I  think  it 
makes  them  little  gentlemen  and  gentlewomen  in  a 
manner  that  nothing  elee  will. 

THE  NDKSERy. 
The  nursery  ought  to  be  the  largest  and  the  most 
airy  room  in  the  house.  In  the  town,  if  it  be  in  the 
topmost  story  (provideil  the  apartment  be  large  and 
airy)  ao  much  the  better,  as  the  air  will  then  be 
purer.  The  architect,  in  the  building  of  a  house, 
ought  to  be  particularly  directed  to  pay  attention  tn 
the  space,  the  loftiness,  the  ventilation,  the  light,  the 
warming,  and  the  conveniences  of  a  nursery,  A  bath- 
room attached  to  it  will  be  of  great  importance  and 
benefit  to  the  health  of  a  child. 

It  will  be  advantageous  to  have  n   water-closet 
■  at  hand,  which  should  be  well  supplied  with 
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water,  be  well  drained,  and  be  well  ventilated.  If 
this  be  not  practicable,  the  evacuations  ought  to  be 
removed  as  soon  as  they  are  passed.  It  is  a  filthy 
and  an  idle  habit  of  a  nurse-maid  to  allow  a  motion 
to  remain  for  any  length  of  time  in  a  room. 

The  Ventilation  of  a  nursery  is  of  paramount 
importance.  There  ought  to  be  a  constant  supply  of 
fresh  pure  air  in  the  apartment.  But  how  few  nur- 
series have  fresh,  pure  air  ?  Many  nurseries  are 
nearly  hermetically  sealed — the  windows  are  seldom 
if  ever  opened;  the  doors  are  religiously  closed; and, 
in  summer  time,  the  chimneys  are  carefully  stuffed 
up,  so  that  a  breath  of  air  is  not  allowed  to  enter. 
The  consequences  are,  the  poor  unfortunate  children 
**are  poisoned  by  their  own  breaths,"  and  are  made 
so  delicate  that  they  are  constantly  catching  cold; 
indeed,  it  might  be  said  that  they  are  laboring 
under  chronic  catarrhs,  all  arising  from  Nature's 
laws  being  set  at  defiance. 

The  windows  ought  to  be  large,  and  should  be 
made  to  freely  open  both  at  top  and  bottom.  When- 
ever the  child  is  out  of  the  nursery,  the  windows 
ought  to  be  thrown  wide  open ;  indeed,  when  he  is  in 
it,  if  the  weather  be  fine,  the  upper  sash  should  be  a 
little  lowered.  A  child  should  be  encouraged  to 
change  the  room  frequently,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
freely  ventilated;  for  good  air  is  as  necessary  to  his 
health  as  wholesome  food,  and  air  cannot  be  good  if 
it  be  not  frequently  changed.  If  you  wish  to  have 
a  strong  and  healthy  child,  ponder  over  and  foUow 
this  advice. 
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A  nursery  ia  uBiially  kept  too  hot;  the  tempera- 
tare  in  the  winter  ought  not  to  exceed  60  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  A  good  thermometer  should  be  conBid- 
ered  an  indispensible  requisite  to  a  nursery.  A 
child  in  a  hot,  close  nursery  is  bathed  in  perspira- 
tioD  ;  if  he  leave  the  room  to  go  to  one  of  lower 
temperature,  the  pores  of  his  skin  are  suddenly 
closed,  and  either  a  severe  cold,  or  an  inHammation 
of  the  lungs,  or  an  attack  of  bronchitis,  is  likely  to 
ensue.  Moreover,  the  child  is  both  weakened  and 
enervated  by  the  heat,  and  thus  readily  falls  a  prey 
to  disease. 

A  child  ought  never  to  be  permitted  to  sit  with 
his  back  to  the  fire  ;  if  he  be  allowed,  it  weakens  the 
spine,  and  thus  his  whole  frame  ;  it  causes  a  rush  of 
blood  to  the  head  and  face,  and  predisposes  him  to 
catch  cold.  Pure  air  and  pure  water,  and  let  me  add, 
pure  milk,  are  for  a  child  the  grand  and  principal 
requirements  of  health. 

Look  well  to  the  Dbainaqe  of  yonr  house  and 
neighborhood.  A  child  is  very  susceptible  to  the 
inflnence  of  bad  drainage.  Bad  drains  are  fruitful 
Eotiroes  of  scarlet  fever,  of  diphtheria,  of  diarrhcea, 
etc. 

A  nursery  floor  ought  not  to  be  washed  ofteaer 
than  once  a  week;  and  then  the  child  or  children 
should,  until  it  be  dry,  be  sent  into  another  room. 
During  the  drying  of  the  floor,  the  windows  must^ 
of  course,  be  thrown  icidc  open. 

The  constant  wetting  of  a  nursery  is  a  frequent 
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source  of  illness  among  children.  The  floor  oughti 
of  course,  to  be  kept  clean ;  but  this  may  be  done  by 
the  servant  thoroughly  sweeping  the  room  out  every 
morning  before  her  little  charge  makes  his  appear- 
ance. 

Do  not  have  your  nursery  wall  covered  with  green 
paper  hangings.  Green  paper  hangings  contain 
large  quantities  of  arsenic — arsenite  of  copper — 
which,  I  need  scarcely  say,  is  a  virulent  poison,  and 
which  flies  about  the  room  in  the  form  of  powder. 
There  is  frequently  enough  poison  on  the  walls  of  a 
room  to  destroy  a  whole  neighbourhood. 

There  is  another  great  objection  to  having  your 
nursery  walls  covered  with  green  paper  hangings ; 
if  any  of  the  paper  should  become  loose  from  the 
walls  a  little  child  is  very  apt  to  play  with  it,  and  to  put 
it,  as  he  does  everything  else,  to  his  mouth.  This 
is  not  an  imaginary  state  of  things,  as  four  children 
in  one  family  have  just  lost  their  lives  from  sacking 
green  paper  hangings. 

Children's  toys  are  frequently  painted  of  a  green 
color  with  arsenite  of  copper,  and  are  consequently, 
highly  dangerous  for  him  to  play  with.  The  best 
toy  for  a  child  is  a  box  of  unpainted  wooden  bricks, 
which  is  a  constant  source  of  amusement  to  him. 

Let  a  child's  home  be  the  happiest  house  to  him 
in  the  world;  and  to  be  happy  he  laust  be  merry  and 
cheerful ;  and  he  ought  to  have  an  abundance  of  play- 
things, to  help  on  the  merriment.  If  he  have  a  dis- 
mal nurse,  and  a  dismal  home,  he  may  as  well  bet  in- 
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earcprnted  in  a  prison,  and  be  attended  bya  jailor.  It 
13  sad  enough  to  see  di^^mal,  doleful  men  and  women, 
bnt  it  is  a  truly  lamentable  and  luinatiiral  eight  to 
Bee  n  doleful  child.  The  young  ought  to  be  as  play- 
ful and  as  full  of  innocent  mischief  as  kittens. 
There  will  be  quite  time  enough  in  after  years  for 
sorrow  and  for  sadness. 

Bright  colors,  plenty  of  light,  clenn  windows 
(mind  this,  if  you  pleEise),  an  abundance  of  good 
colored  printa,  and  toys  without  number,  are  the 
proper  furnishings  of  anui-sery.  Nursery!  why,  the 
very  name  tells  you  what  it  ought  to  be — the  home 
of  childhood— the  most  important  room  in  the 
house, — a  room  that  will  greatly  tend  to  stamp  the 
character  of  yonr  child  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

A  placid,  well -regulated  temper  is  very  condu- 
cive to  health,  A  disordered,  or  an  overloaded, 
stomach,  is  a  frequent  cause  of  peevishness.  Ap- 
propriate treatment  in  such  b  case  will,  of  course,  be 
necessary. 

I  do  not  approve  of  a  carpet  in  a  nursery,  unless 
it  be  a  small  piece  for  a  child  to  roll  upon.  A  car- 
pet harbors  dirt  and  dust,  which  dust  it)  constantly 
floating  about  the  atmosphere,  and  thns  making  it 
impure  for  him  to  breathe.  The  trnth  of  this  may 
be  easily  ascertained  by  entering  a  diirkened  room, 
where  a  ray  of  sunshine  is  struggling  through  a 
crevice  in  the  shutters.  If  the  floor  of  a  nursery 
must  be  covered,  let  drugget  be  laid  down;  and  this 
may,  every  morning,  be  taken  up  and  shaken.     The 
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less   furniture   a  nursery   contains  the  better,  for 

much  furniture  obstructs  the  free  circulation  of  the 
air,  and,   moreover,  prevents  a   child  from  taking 

proper  play  and  exercise  in  the  room — an  abun- 
dance of  which  are  absolutely  necessary  for  his 
health. 

You  can  not  be  too  particular  in  the  choice  of 
those  who  are  in  constant  attendance  upon  him. 
You  yourself,  of  course,  must  be  his  head  nurse — 
Tou  only  require  some  one  to  take  the  drudgery  ofE 
your  hands.  You  ought  to  be  particularly  careful 
in  the  selection  of  his  nurse.  She  should  be  steady, 
lively,  truthful  and  good  tempered;  and  must  be 
free  from  any  natural  imperfection,  such  as  squint- 
ing, stammering,  etc.,  for  a  child  is  such  an  imita- 
tive creature  that  he  is  likely  to  acquire  that  defect, 
which  in  the  nurse  is  natural.  "Children,  like 
babies,  are  quick  at  'taking  notice.'  "What  they  see 
they  mark,  and  what  they  mark  they  are  very  prone 
to  copy." 

She  ought  not  to  be  very  young,  or  she  may  be 
thoughtless,  careless,  and  giggling.  You  have  no 
right  to  set  a  child  to  mind  a  child  ;itwould  be  like 
the  blind  leading  the  blind.  No!  a  child  is  too 
precious  a  treasure  to  be  entrusted  to  the  care  and 
keeping  of  a  young  girl.  Many  a  child  has  been 
ruined  for  life  by  a  careless  young  nurse  dropping 
him  and  injuring  his  spine. 

Never  should  a  nurse  be  allowed  to  wear  a  maaki 
nor  to  dress  up  and  paint  herself  as  a  ghost^  or  r^ 
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any  other  frightfnl  object.  A  child  ia  naturally 
timid  and  full  of  fears,  and  what  would  not  make  the 
slightest  impression  upon  a  grown  up  person  might 
throw  a  child  into  fits.  Never  should  she  be  per- 
mitted to  tell  her  little  clmi'ge  frightful  Btories  of 
ghnsta  and  hobgublins;  if  this  be  allowed,  the  child's 
disposition  will  become  timid  and  wavering,  and  may 
continue  so  for  theremainder  of  his  life. 

If  a  little  fellow  were  not  terrified  by  such 
6tories,  the  darkness  would  not  frighten  him  more 
than  the  light.  Moreover,  the  mind  thus  filled  with 
fear,  acts  upon  the  body,  and  injures  the  health.  A 
child  must  never  be  placed  in  a  dark  cellar,  nor 
frightened  by  tales  of  rats,  etc.  Instances  are 
related  of  fear  thus  induced  impairing  the  intellect 
for  life,  and  there  are  numerous  examples  of  sudden 
fright  causing  a  dangerous  and  even  fatal  illness. 

NighMerrors. — This  frightening  of  a  child  by  a 
silly  nurse  frequently  brings  on  night- terrors.  He 
wakes  up  suddenly,  soon  affsr  gtiiug  to  sleep, 
frightened  and  terrified,  screaming  violently,  and 
declaring  that  he  has  seen  either  some  ghost,  or  thief, 
or  some  object  that  the  silly  nurse  had  been  previously 
in  the  day  describing,  who  is  come  for  him  to  take 
him  away.  The  little  fellow  is  tlio  very  picture  of 
terror  and  alarm ;  he  hides  his  face  in  his  mother's 
bosom,  the  perspiration  streams  down  him,  and  it  is 
some  time  before  he  can  be  pacified— when,  at 
length,  he  falls  into  a  troubled  feverish  slumber,  to 
awake   in   the  morning   unrefreshed.     Night  after 
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night  these  terrors  harass  him,  until  his  health 
materially  suflfers,  and  his  young  life  becomes  miser- 
able, looking  forward  with  dread  to  the  approach  of 
darknesa 

Treatment  of  night-terrors, — If  they  have  been 
brought  on  by  the  folly  of  the  nurse,  discharge  her 
at  once,  and  be  careful  to  select  a  more  discreet  ona 
When  the  child  retires  to  rest,  leave  a  candle  burn- 
ing, and  let  it  burn  all  night ;  sit  with  him  tintil  he 
be  asleep;  and  take  care,  in  case  he  should  rouse  up 
in  one  of  his  night-terrors,  that  either  yourself  or 
some  kind  person  be  near  at  hand.  Do  not  scold 
him  for  being  frightened— he  can  not  help  it;  but 
soothe  him,  calm  him,  fondle  him,  take  him  into 
your  arms  and  let  him  feel  that  he  has  some  one  to 
rest  upon,  to  defend  and  to  protect  him.  It  is  fre- 
quently in  these  cases  necessary,  before  he  can  be 
cured,  to  let  him  have  change  of  air  and  change  of 
scene.  Let  him  live,  in  the  day  time,  a  great  part 
of  the  day  in  the  open  air. 

A  nurse-maid  should  never,  on  any  account 
whatever,  be  allowed  to  whip  a  child.  "Does  ever 
any  man  or  woman  remember  the  feeling  of  being 
'whipped'  as  a  child,  the  fierce  anger,  the  insupport- 
able ignominy,  the  longing  for  revenge,  which 
blotted  out  all  thought  of  contrition  for  the  fatilt  or 
rebellion  against  the  punishment?  With  this  recol- 
lection on  their  own  parts,  I  can  hardly  suppose  any 
parents  venturing  to  inflict  it,  much  less  allowing  its 
infliction  by  another  under  any  circumstances  what* 


ever.  A  nurse-maid  or  domestic  o£  any  sort,  once 
discovered  to  have  lifted  up  her  hand  against  a 
child,  ought  to  meet  instant  severe  rebuke,  and  oa 
a  re[3etition  of  the  offense  lustant  dismissal," 

I  have  seen  in  the  winter  time  a  lazy  nurse  Bit 
before  the  fire  with  a  child  on  her  lap,  rubbing  his 
cold  feet  just  before  putting  him  to  his  bed.  Now, 
this  is  not  the  way  to  warm  hia  feet  The  right 
method  is  to  let  him  romp  and  run  either  about  the 
room,  or  the  landing,  or  the  ball— this  will  effeo- 
tnally  warm  them ;  but,  of  coarse,  it  will  entail  a 
little  extra  trouble  on  the  nurse,  as  she  will  have  to 
use  a  little  esnrtion  to  induce  him  to  do  so,  and  this 
extra  trouble  a  lazy  nurse  will  not  relish.  "Warming 
the  feet  before  fire  will  give  the  little  fellow  chil- 
blains, and  will  mahe  him  when  he  is  in  bed  more 
chilly.  The  only  way  for  him  to  have  a  good  romp 
before  he  goes  to  bed,  is  for  the  mother  to  join  in 
the  game.  She  may  rest  assured,  that  if  she  does 
BO,  her  child  will  not  be  the  only  one  to  benefit  by 
it  She  herself  will  find  it  of  marvelous  benefit  to 
her  own  health;  it  will  warm  her  own  feet,  it  will 
be  almost  sure  to  ensure  her  a  good  night,  and  will 
make  her  feel  so  light  and  buoyant  as  almost  to 
fancy  that  she  is  a  girl  again.  Let  every  child, 
before  going  to  bed,  hold  a  high  court  of  revelry, 
let  him  have  an  hour — the  Children's  Hour — 
devoted  to  romp,  to  dance,  to  shout,  to  sing,  to  riot, 
and  to  play,  aud  let  him  be  the  master  of  the 
7evels — 
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''Between  the  dark  and  the  daylight, 
When  the  night  is  beginning  to  lower. 

Comes  a  pause  in  the  day's  oconpation, 
Which  is  known  as  the  Children's  Hour." 

— Longfellow, 

Let  a  child  be  employed — take  an  interest  in  his 
employment,  let  him  fancy  that  he  is  useful — and 
he  is  useful,  he  is  laying  in  a  stock  of  health.  He 
is  much  more  usefully  employed  than  many  other 
grown  up  children  are. 

A  child  should  be  happy  ;  he  must,  in  every  way,' 
be  made  happy  ;  everything  ought  to  be  done  to 
conduce  to  his  happiness,  to  give  him  joy,  gladness, 
and  pleasure.  Happy  he  should  be,  as  happy  as  the 
day  is  long.  Kindness  should  be  lavished  upon 
him.  Make  a  child  understand  that  you  love  him  ; 
prove  it  in  your  actions — these  are  better  than  words  ; 
look  after  his  little  pleasures — join  in  his  little 
sports  ;  let  him  never  hear  a  morose  word — it  would 
rankle  in  his  breast,  take  deep  root,  and  in  due  time 
bring  forth  bitter  fruii  Love  !  let  love  be  his  pole- 
star  ;  let  it  be  the  guide  and  the  rule  of  all  you  do 
and  all  you  say  unto  him.  Let  your  face,  as  well 
as  your  tongue,  speak  love.  Let  your  hands  be  ever 
ready  to  minister  to  his  pleasures  and  to  his  play. 
**  Blessed  be  the  hand  that  prepares  a  pleasure  for  a 
child,  for  there  is  no  saying  when  and  where  it  may 
again  bloom  forth.  Does  not  almost  everybody  re- 
member some  kind-hearted  man  who  showed  him  a 
kindness  in  the  dulcet  days  of  childhood  ?  The 
writer  of  this  recollects  himself,  at  this  moment,  a 
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bcirefooted  lad,  standing  at  the  wooden  fence  of  a 
poor  little  garden  in  liis  native  village,  while,  with 
longiLg  eyes,  be  gazed  on  the  flowers  which  were 
blooming  there  quiotly  in  the  brightness  of  the  Sab- 
hath  morniDg.  Tlie  pOBsessor  came  from  his  little 
cottage.  He  was  a  wood  cntter  by  trade,  and  epent 
the  whole  week  at  work  in  the  woods.  He  had 
come  into  the  garden  to  gather  flowers  to  stick  in 
hia  coat  wlien  he  went  to  church.  He  saw  the  boy, 
and  breaking  off  the  most  beautiful  o£  his  earnntions 
(it  was  streaked  with  red  and  white),  he  gave  it  to 
him.  Neither  the  giver  nor  the  receiver  spoke  a 
word,  and  with  bounding  steps  tlje  boy  ran  homa 
And  now  here,  at  a  vast  distance  from  that  home, 
after  so  many  events  ot  so  many  years,  the  feeling 
of  gratitude  which  agitated  the  breast  of  the  boy, 
espresaes  itself  on  paper.  The  carnation  has  long 
since  faded,  but  it  now  bloometh  afresh," — Douglas 
Jerrold. 

The  hearty  ringing  laugh  of  a  child  is  sweet 
music  to  the  ear.  There  are  three  most  joyous  sounds 
in  nature — the  hum  of  a  bee,  the  purr  of  a  eat,  and 
the  laugh  of  a  child.  They  teU  of  peace,  of  happi- 
ness, and  ot  contentment,  and  make  one  for  a  while 
forget  that  there  is  so  much  misery  in  the  world, 

A  man  who  dislikes  childi'en  is  unnatural  :  he 
has  no  "milk  of  human  kindness"  in  him  ;  he  should 
be  ehonned.     Give  me,  for  a  friend,  a  man — 

"  Who  takes  tlio  children  on  hie  knee, 
And  wiadB  their  onita  about  hu  luuul."— Tennyson. 
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::  :-  =  ilili  :  ?pe&k  genUy  to  all  :  but 

-.-.  -  i'-^-i   rr^-'Tv  to  a  child.     Pleasant 

"J."  -7^  :•:  r«e  sjoken  to  a  child  ;  there 
■  tT  riiirlii^.  tor  snapping,  nor  snob- 
r  .  -.  .  ^'.^z^riyz  towards  him.  If  there  be 
>  "-'-j-rr  .\i:d  dispi^sition.  and  will  make 
1  r^h.  m:-ro?e  and  disa^eeable. 
1  :  -~  ■  -  1-r  tilling  your  child  how  wicked 
-'..-.'.  .  r.  .::^hrr  b?T  he  is;  that  God  will 
-  ':...  m:  i  all  the  rest  of  snch  twaddle  and 
::  :.>.T  :  Do  not  in  point  of  fact,  buUvbira. 
r;-:  rj.'.^v  :<  r  !:r:!e  fellows  are  bnlliecL  It  will  ruin 
liir/j  if  vo-i  1  . :  it  \\-ill  make  him  in  after  years,  either  a 
ro-.vfir«l  ()T  h  tvr&nt.  Such  conrersation,  like  con- 
Htant  droppings  of  water,  will  make  an  impression, 
and  will  can.se  him  to  feel  that  it  is  of  no  use  to  try 
to  be  good — that  he  is  hopelessly  wicked.  Instead 
of  such  language,  gire  him  confidence  in  himself ; 
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rather  find  out  hia  good  points  and  dwell  upon  them  ; 
praise  Ijim  where  and  whenever  you  can  ;  and  make 
him  feel  that,  by  perseverenee  and  by  God's  bless- 
ing, he  will  make  a  good  man.  Speak  truthfully 
to  your  child  ;  if  you  once  deceive  him,  ho  will  not 
believe  you  for  the  future.  Not  only  so,  but  if  you 
are  truthful  yourself  you  are  likejy  to  make  him 
truthful — like  begets  like.  There  ia  something  beau- 
tiful in  truth  !  A  lying  child  is  an  abomination  ! 
Sir  Walter  Scott  says  "that  he  taught  his  son  to 
ride,  to  shoot,  and  to  tell  the  truth."  Archdeacon 
Hare  asserts  "that  Purity  is  the  feminine,  Truth  the 
masculine  of  Honor." 

As  soon  Ets  a  child  can  speak  he  should  be  made 
to  lisp  the  noble  words  of  truth,  and  to  love  it,  and 
to  abhor  a  lie.  What  a  beautiful  character  he  will 
then  make. 

Have  no  favorites,  show  no  partiality;  tor  the 
young  are  very  jealous,  sharp-sighted  and  quick- 
witted, and  take  a  dislike  to  the  petted  one.  Do  not 
rouse  the  old  Adam  in  them.  Let  children  be 
taught  to  be  "kindly  affectioned  one  to  another  with 
brotherly  love;"  let  them  bo  encouraged  to  share 
each  other's  toys  and  play-things,  and  to  baniah 
Balfishness. 

Attend  to  a  child's  liille  pleasures.  It  is  the  lit- 
tle pleasures  of  a  child  that  couBtitute  his  happiness. 
Great  pleasures  to  him  and  to  us  all  (as  a  favorite 
author  remarks)  come  but  seldom,  and  are  the  ex- 
oeptioDB,  and  not  the  rule. 
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Let  a  child  be  nurtured  in  love.  ''It  will  be 
seen,"  says  the  author  of  John  Halifax^  "that  I  hold 
this  law  of  kindness  as  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of 
education.  I  once  asked  one,  in  his  own  house,  a 
father  in  everything  but  the  name,  his  authority 
unquestioned,  his  least  word  held  in  reverence, 
his  smallest  wish  obeyed — *How  did  you  ever 
manage  to  bring  up  these  children?'  He  said,  ^ By 
love:  " 

Let  every  work  and  action  prove  that  you  love 
your  children.  Enter  into  all  their  little  pursuits 
and  pleasures.  Join  them  in  their  play,  and  be  a 
"child  again."  If  they  are  curious,  do  not  check 
their  curiosity,  but  rather  encourage  it;  for  they 
have  a  great  deal — as  we  all  have — to  learn,  and  how 
can  they  know  if  they  are  not  taught?  You  may 
depend  upon  it  the  knowledge  they  obtain  from  ob- 
servation is  far  superior  to  that  obtained  from  books. 
Let  all  you  teach  them,  let  all  you  do,  and  let  all 
you  say  bear  the  stamp  of  love.  "Endeavor,  from 
first  to  last,  in  your  intercourse  with  your  children, 
to  let  it  bear  the  impress  of  love.  It  is  not  enough 
that  you  feel  aflfection  toward  your  children — that 
you  are  devoted  to  their  interests;  you  must  show  in 
your  manner  the  fondness  of  your  heart  toward 
them.  Young  minds  can  not  appreciate  great  sacri- 
fices made  for  them ;  they  judge  their  parents  by  the 
words  and  deeds  of  every-day  life.  They  are  won 
by  liUle  kindnesses,  and  alienated  by  little  acts  of 
neglect  or  impatience.     One  complaint  unnoticed. 
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one  appeal  unheaded,  one  laivful  reqaest  arbitrarily 
refused,  will    be   remembered   by  your  little  ones 

e  than  a  thousand  acts  of  the  most  devoted  aSeo- 
tion." 

ESEBCISE, 

A  child,  during  the  eammer  monthe,  should  be 
sent  out  before  breakfast  when  the  weather  will  |>er- 
mit,  and  provided  the  wind  be  neither  in  an  easterly 
nor  in  a  north-easterly  direction;  indeed,  he  can 
scarcely  he  too  much  in  the  open  air.  He  must  not 
be  allowed  to  stand  about  draughts  or  about  entries, 
and  the  only  way  to  prevent  him  doing  so  is  for  the 
mother  herself  to  accompany  the  nurse.  She  will 
then  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone,  as  she  will,  by 
doing  so,  benefit  her  own  as  well  as  her  child's 
health. 

A  child  ought  not  to  be  early  put  on  his  feet  to 
walk,  let  him  learn  to  walk  himself.  He  ought  to 
be  put  upon  a  carpet,  and  it  will  be  found  that  when 
he  is  strong  enough,  he  will  hold  by  a  chair,  and 
will  stand  alone,  when  he  can  do  ao,  and  attempts  to 
walk;  he  should  then  be  supported.  Tou  must,  on 
first  putting  him  upon  his  feet,  be  guided  by  his 
own  wishes.  He  will,  as  soon  as  he  is  strong 
enough  to  walk,  have  the  inclination  to  do  so. 
When  he  baa  the  inclination  and  strength  it  will  be 
folly  to  restrain  him;  if  he  have  neither  the  inclina- 
tion nor  the  strength,  it  will  be  absurd  to  urge  him 
on.  Eely,  therefore,  to  a  certain  extent,  upon  the 
inclination  of  the  child  himself.     Self-reliance  can 
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not  be  too  Mirlr  taogbt  him.  uid,    indeed,   ererj  one 

else.  In  the  generalitj  of  instances,  howerer,  « 
chBd  is  put  on  hifl  feet  too  Boon,  and  the  bonee. 
at  that  tender  uge,  bemg  Tcxy  flexible,  bend,  cas- 
ing boved  and  baadj-Ie^;  and  tbe  knees,  beinf 
weak,  approiimate  too  closdy  togetfasr,  and  tlia 
tliej  beoome  knock-kneed.  This  sdrioe  of  mel 
putting  a  child  early  on  his  feet,  I  most  stroogly 
insist  on,  as  many  motbers  ar?  bo  ridicalonelj 
ambitioDs  that  their  young  ones  ehonld  walk  eftrly 
— that  thcT  should  walk  beforo  other  children  of 
their  aoqaaiotance  hnve  attempted — tbat  tbej  han 
frequently  ceased  the  above  lamentable  defonoities; 
which  is  a  standing  reproach  to  them  during  the 
rest  of  their  lives. 

In  fine  weather  a  child  ought  to  be  sent  out  as 
often  as  it  be  possible.  If  a  child  lived  more  in  the 
open  air  than  Le  is  wont  to  do,  he  would  neither  be 
BO  susceptible  to  disease,  nor  would  be  suffer  ao 
much  from  teething,  nor  from  catching  cold 

Supposing  the  day  to  be  wet,  the  child  ought  to 
run  either  about  n  large  room,  or  about  the  hall: 
and  if  it  does  not  rain  violently,  you  should  put  oo 
his  bat  and  throw  op  the  window,  taking  care  while 
the  window  is  open  that  he  does  not  stand  stilL  A 
wet  day  is  the  day  for  hiiu  to  hold  his  high  court  of 
revelry,  and  "to  make  him  as  happy  as  the  day  is 
long." 

Do  i3ot  OQ  any  account  allow  him  to  ait  any 
length  of   time  at  a   table,    amusing  himself 
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;  let  him  be  a 
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Btirring,  that  his 
blood  may  freely  circulate  as  it  ought  to  do,  and  that 
his  maBclea  may  be  well  developed.  I  would  rather 
see  him  actively  engaged  in  mischief  than  sitting 
Btill,  doing  nothing.  Ho  ought  to  be  put  on  the 
carpet,  and  should  then  be  tumbled  and  rolled  about 
to  make  the  blood  bound  merrily  through  the  ves- 
eels,  to  stir  up  the  liver,  to  promote  digestion,  and 
to  open  the  bowels. 

Snpposing  it  to  be  winter,  and  the  weather  be 
very  cold,  you  shoulil  still  send  a  child  out,  provided 
he  be.  well  wrapped  up.  The  cold  will  brace  and 
strengthen  him.  Cold  weather  is  the  finest  tonic 
in  the  world.  In  frosty  weather,  the  roails  being 
alippery,  when  you  send  him  out  to  walk,  put  a  pair 
of  large  old  woolen  Blockings  over  his  boots  or 
shoeB.  This  will  not  only  keep  his  feet  and  his  legs 
warm,  but  it  will  prevent  him  from  falling  down  and 
hurting  himself.  While  thun  equipped,  he  may 
even  walk  on  a  slide  of  ice  withnut  falling  down. 

A  child,  in  the  winter  time,  requires,  to  keep 
him  warm,  plenty  of  flannel  and  plenty  of  food, 
plenty  of  fresh  and  genuine  milk,  and  plenty  of 
water  in  his  tub  to  wash  and  bathe  him  in  a  morning, 
plenty  of  exercise  and  plenty  of  play,  and  then  he 
may  brave  the  frosty  air.  It  Is  the  coddled,  the  half- 
washod,  and  the  half-starved  child  (half-washed  and 
half-starved  from  either  the  woman's  ignorance  or 
from  the  mother's  timidity),  that  is  the  chilly 
'ing — catching  cold   at  every  breath  of  wind, 
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and  every  time  he  either  walk  or  is  carried  out — a 
puny,  skinny,  scraggy,  scare-crow,  more  dead  than 
alive,  and  more  fit  for  his  grave  than  for  the  rough 
world  he  will  have  to  struggle  in.  If  the  above 
advice  be  strictly  followed,  a  child  may  be  sent  out 
in  the  coldest  weather. 

AMUSEMENTS. 

Let  the  amusements  of  a  child  be  as  much  as 
possible  out  of  doors ;  let  him  spend  the  greater  part 
of  every  day  in  the  open  air;  let  him  exert  himself  as 
much  as  he  please,  his  feelings  will  tell  him  when 
to  rest  and  when  to  begin  again ;  let  him  be  what 
Nature  intended  him  to  be — a  happy,  laughing,  joy- 
ous child.  Do  not  let  him  be  always  poring  over 
books.  He  ought  to  be  encouraged  to  engage  in 
those  sports  wherein  the  greatest  number  of  muscles 
are  brought  into  play.  For  instance,  to  play  at  ball, 
or  hoop,  or  football ;  to  play  at  horses,  to  run  to  cer- 
tain distances  and  back,  and,  if  a  girl,  to  amuse  her- 
self with  skipping  rope,  such  being  excellent 
exercise — 

''By  sports  like  these  are  all  their  cares  beguiled. 
The  sports  of  children  satisfy  the  child." — OoldsmitJu 

Every  child,  where  it  be  practicable,  should  have 
a  small  plot  of  ground  to  cultivate,  that  he  may  dig 
and  delve  in,  and  make  dirt  pies  if  he  choose.  Chil- 
dren now-a^days,  unfortunately,  are  not  allowed  to 
soil  their  hands  and  their  fine  clothes.  For  my  own 
part,  I  dislike  such  model  children;  let  a  child  be 
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□atnral — let  him,  as  far  as  is  possible,  choose  his 
own  sports.  Do  not  bo  always  interfering  with  hia 
parsnitn,  and  be  finding  fault  with  him.  Remem- 
ber, what  may  be  amusing  to  you  may  bo  distasteful 
to  hinL  I  do  not,  o£  course,  mean  bot  that  you 
should  constantly  lirive  a  watchful  eye  over  him; 
yet  do  not  let  him  see  that  he  is  under  restraint  or 
Burveillanee ;  if  you  do  you  will  never  discover  his 
true  character  and  inclinationa.  Not  only  so.  but 
do  not  dim  the  bright  sunshine  of  his  early  life  by 
constantly  checking  and  thwarting  him. 

When,  therefore,  he  is  either  in  the  nnrsery  or 
in  the  play  ground,  let  him  shout  and  riot  and  romp 
about  as  much  as  be  please.  His  lungs  and  his 
muscles  want  developing,  and  his  nerves  require 
strengthening;  and  how  can  such  be  accomplished 
nnless  you  allow  them  to  be  developed  and  strength- 
ened by  natural  means? 

The  nursery  is  a  child's  own  domain  ;  it  is  his 
castle,  and  be  should  be  Lord  Paramount  therein. 
If  he  choose  to  blow  a  whistle,  or  to  spring  a  rattle, 
or  to  make  any  other  hideous  noise,  which  to  him  is 
sweet  music,  he  should  be  allowed,  without  let  or 
hindrance,  to  do  so.  If  any  members  of  the  family 
have  weak  nerves,  let  them  keep  at  a  respectful  dis- 
tance. 

A  child  who  never  gets  into  mischief  must  be 
either  sly,  or  delicate,  or  idiotic,  indeed  the  system 
of  many  perilous,  in  bringing  up  children,  is  likely 
to  make  them  either  the  one  or  the  other.     The  pree- 
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«nt  plan  of  training  children  is  nearly  aU  work 
(books),  and  very  little  play.  Play,  and  plenty  of 
it,  is  necessary  to  the  very  existence  of  a  childL 

A  boy  not  partial  to  mischief,  innocent  mischief, 
and  play,  is  unnatural  ;  he  is  a  man  before  his  time, 
he  is  a  nuisance,  he  is  disagreeable  to  himself  and 
to  every  one  around.  He  is  generally  a  little  humbug. 

Girls,  at  the  present  time,  are  made  clever  simp- 
letons ;  their  brains  are  worked  with  useless  knowl- 
edge, which  totally  unfits  them  for  every-day  dutiea 
Their  muscles  are  allowed  to  be  idle,  which  makes 
them  limp  and  flabby.  The  want  of  proper  exercise 
ruins  the  complexion,  and  their  faces  become  of  the 
color  of  a  tallow  candle.  And  precious  wives  and 
mothers  they  make  when  they  grow  up.  Grow  up, 
did  you  say  ?  They  grow  all  manners  of  ways,  and 
are  crooked  as  crooked  sticks. 

What  an  unnatural  thing  it  is  to  confine  a  child 
several  hours  a  day  to  his  lessons  ;  why  you  might 
as  well  put  a  colt  in  harness,  and  make  him  work  for 
his  living  !  A  child  ^  made  for  play  ;  his  roguish 
little  eye,  his  lithe  figure,  his  antics,  and  his  droll- 
ery, all  point  out  that  he  is  cut  out  for  play — that  it 
is  as  necessary  to  his  existence  as  the  food  he  eats, 
and  as  the  air  he  breathes. 

A  child  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  have  play- 
things with  which  he  can  injure  either  himself  or 
others,  such  as  toy-swords,  toy-cannons,  toy-paint 
boxes,  knives,  bows  and  arrows,  hammers,  chisels, 
eaws,  etc.     He  will  not  only  be  likely  to  injure  Jxiio- 
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Belt  and  others,  bnt  will  rnnke  and  havoc  on  funii- 
tare,  house,  and  other  property.  Fun,  frolic,  and 
play  ought,  in  all  innocent  ways,  to  be  eucouraged  ; 
but  willful  mischief  and  dangerous  games  ought,  by 
all  means,  to  be  diaconntenanced.  This  is  frequently 
much  needed,  as  children  prefer  to  have  and  delight 
in  dangerous  toys,  and  often  coax  and  persuade  weak 
and  indulgent  mothers  to  gratify  their  wishes. 

Pninlfd  toys  are,  many  of  them,  highly  danger- 
ous, those  painted  grfen  especially,  as  the  color 
generally  consists  of  Scheele's  green — arsenite  of 
copper. 

Children's  paint  boxes  are  very  dangerous  toys 
for  a  child  to  play  with  ;  many  of  the  paints  are 
poisonouB,  containing  arsenic,  lead,  gamboge,  etc., 
and  a  child,  when  painting,  is  apt  to  put  the  brush 
into  his  mouth,  to  absorb  the  Buperabundant  flnid. 
Ot  all  the  colors,  the  green  paint  is  the  most  danger- 
ous, as  it  is  frequently  composed  of  arsenite  of  cop- 
per— arsenic  and  copper — two  deadly  poisons. 

There  are  some  paint  boses  warranted  not  to 
contain  a  particle  of  poison  of  any  kind  ;  these 
ought,  for  a  child,  to  be  chosen  by  a  mother.  But, 
remember,  although  he  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
have  [mison  paint  boxes  and  poison -pain  ted  toys, 
he  must  have  an  abitndance  of  toj/s,  such  as  the 
white  wood  toys — -brewers'  tlrays,  express  wagons, 
boxes  of  woodou  bricks,  etc.  The  Noah's  Ark  is  one 
of  the  most  amusing  and  instructive  toys  for  a  child. 
"Those    fashioned   out  of   brown,   lupaiuted   pin© 
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wood  are  the  best,  I  think,  because  they  will  survive 
a  good  deal  of  knocking  aboat,  and  can  be  sacked 
with  impunity.  From  the  first  dawn  of  recollection, 
children  are  thus  familiarized  with  the  forms  of 
natural  objects,  and  may  be  well  up  in  natural  his- 
tory before  they  have  mastered  the  A  B  C." 

Parents  often  make  Sunday  a  day  of  gloom  ;  to 
this  I  much  object  Of  all  the  days  in  the  week, 
Sunday  should  be  the  most  cheerful  and  pleasant 
It  is  considered  by  the  church  a  festival ;  and  a 
glorious  festival  it  ought  to  be  made,  and  one  on 
which  our  Heavenly  Father  wishes  to  see  all  His 
children  happy  and  full  of  innocent  joy.  Let  Sunday, 
then,  be  made  a  cheerful,  joyous,  innocently 
happy  day,  and  not,  as  it  frequently  is,  the  most 
miserable  and  dismal  in  the  week.  It  is  my  firm 
conviction  that  many  men  have  been  made  irrelig- 
ious by  the  ridiculously  strict  and  dismal  way  they 
were  compelled,  as  children,  to  spend  their  Sundays. 
Tou  can  no  more  make  a  child  religious  by  gloomy 
asceticism,  than  you  can  make  people  good  by  an  Act 
of  Congress. 

Play  is  absolutely  necessary  to  a  child's  very  ex- 
istence, as  much  as  food  and  sleep.  Play  grounds 
and  play  are  the  best  schools  we  have  ;  they  teach  a 
great  deal  not  taught  elsewhere  ;  they  give  lessons 
in  health,  which  is  the  grandest  wealth  that  can  be 
bestowed — for  health  is  wealth  ;  they  prepare  the 
soil  for  the  future  schoolmaster ;  they  clear  the 
brain,  and  thus  the  intellect ;  they  strengthen  the 
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muscles ;  they  make  the  blood  course  merrily 
through  the  arteries  ;  they  bestoiv  healtLy  food  for 
the  laugs;  they  give  an  appetite;  they  make  a  child, 
in  due  time  become  every  iuch  a  man.  Play  grouudB 
and  play  are  one  of  the  finest  institutions  we  possess. 
What  would  our  large  public  schools  be  without  their 
play  and  ball  grounds  ?  They  would  be  shorn  of 
half  their  splendor  and  usefulness. 

There  is  so  much  talk  now-a-daye  about  useful 
knowledge,  that  the  importance  of  play  and  play 
grounds  ia  Ukely  to  be  forgotten.  I  cannot  help 
thinking,  however,  that  a  better  state  of  things  is 
dawning.  "It  seems  to  be  found  out  that  in  our 
zeal  for  useful  knowledge,  that  knowledge  ia  found  to 
be  not  the  least  useful  which  treat  boys  as  active, 
stiiTing,  aspiring,  and  ready." 

EDUCATION. 

I  heartily  approve  of  Kindergarten  schools,  if 
the  arrangements  be  such  that  health  is  preferred 
before  learning.  Let  the  children  be  only  confined 
for  three  or  tour  hours  a  day,  and  let  what  little 
they  learn  be  taught  as  aa  amusement  rather  than 
as  a  labor.  A  play  ground  ought  to  be  attached  to 
an  infant  school ;  where,  in  fine  weather,  for  every 
half-hour  they  spend  in  doors,  they  should  spend 
one  in  the  open  air;  and,  in  wet  weather,  they  ought 
to  have,  in  lieu  of  the  play  ground,  a  large  room  to 
romp,  and  shout,  and  riot  in.  To  develop  the  differ- 
ent organs,  muscles,  and  other  parts  of  the  body, 
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children  require  plenty  of  fresh  air,  a  free  use  of 
their  lungs,  active  exercise,  and  their  bodies  to  be 
thrown  into  all  manner  of  attitudes.  Let  a  child 
mope  in  a  corner,  and  he  will  become  stupid  and 
sickly.  The  march  of  intellect,  as  it  is  called,  or 
rather  the  double-quick  march  of  intellect,  as  it 
should  be  called,  has  stolen  a  march  upon  health. 
Only  allow  the  march  of  intellect  and  the  march  of 
health  to  take  equal  strides,  and  then  we  shall  have 
a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body. 

In  the  education  of  a  young  child  it  is  better  to 
instruct  him  by  illustration,  by  pictures,  and  by  en- 
couraging  observation  on  things  around  and  about 
him,  than  by  books.  It  is  surprising  how  much, 
without  endangering  his  health,  may  be  taught  in 
this  way  In  educating  your  child,  be  careful  to  in- 
still and  to  form  good  habits — they  will  then  stick  to 
him  for  life. 

Children  at  the  present  day  are  too  highly  edu- 
cated— ^their  brains  are  over-taxed,  and  thus  weak- 
ened. Children  are  now  taught  what  formerly 
youths  were  taught.  The  chord  of  a  child's  life  is 
oft-times  snapped  asunder  in  consequence  of  over 
education.  You  should  treat  a  child  as  you  would* 
a  young  colt.  Think  only  at  first  of  strengthening 
his  body.  Let  him  have  a  perfectly  free,  happy 
life,  plenty  of  food  to  eat,  abundance  of  air  to 
breathe,  and  no  work  to  do ;  there  is  plenty  of  time 
to  think  of  his  learning — of  giving  him  brain  work. 
It  will  come  only  too  soon ;  but  do  not  make  him 
old  before  his  tima 
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Bemember,  as  above  stated,  the  bruin  niusf  hove 
but  very  Utile  work  until  the  child  he  seven  years  old; 
impress  Uiia  advice  upon  your  memory,  aud  let  no 
foulisli  nmbitioD  to  make  your  child  a  clever  child 
allow  you,  for  oue  moment,  to  swerve  from  this  ad- 
vioa  Bnild  up  a  Btrong,  Lealtby  body,  and  in  due 
time  the  brain  will  bear  a  moderate  amount  of  intel- 
lectual labor.  Aa  I  have  given  you  so  much  advice, 
permit  me,  for  oue  moment,  to  address  a  word  to  the 
father  of  the  child: — 

Let  ma  advise  you  then,  Mr.  Paterfamilias,  to 
be  cnrehil  how  you  converse,  what  language  you  use, 
while  in  the  company  of  your  child.  Boar  in  mind, 
a  child  is  very  observant,  and  thinks  much,  weighs 
well,  and  seldom  forgets  all  you  say  and  a1t  yon  do. 
Let  no  hasty  word,  then,  and  more  especially  no 
oath,  or  no  impious  language,  ever  pass  your  lips,  if 
your  child  be  within  hearing.  It  is,  of  course,  at 
all  times  wicked  to  swear;  but  it  is  heinously  and 
unpardonably  sinful  to  swear  in  the  presence  of  your 
child.  "Childhood  is  like  a  mirror,  catching  and 
reflecting  images.  One  impious  or  profane  thought, 
uttered  by  a  parent's  lip,  may  operate  on  the  young 
heart  like  a  careless  spray  of  water  thrown  upon  pol- 
ished steel,  staining  it  with  rust,  which  no  after- 
scouring  can  efface." 

Nevpr  talk  eecrets  before  a  child — "little  pitchers 
have  long  ears;"  if  you  do,  and  be  disclose  your 
secrets — as  most  likely  he  will — and  thus  ninke  mis- 
chief, it  will  be  cruel  to  scold  him ;  you  will,  for  your 
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imprudence,  have  only  yourself  to  blame.  Be  most 
careful,  then,  in  the  presence  of  your  child,  of  what 
you  say,  and  of  whom  you  speak.  This  advicei  if 
followed,  might  save  a  great  deal  of  annoyance  and 
vexation. 

A  child  should  be  taught  singing.  I  consider 
singing  a  part  of  his  education.  Singing  expands 
the  walls  of  the  chest,  strengthens  and  invigorates 
his  lungs,  gives  sweetness  to  his  voice,  improves  his 
pronunciation,  and  is  a  great  pleasure  and  amuse- 
ment to  him. 

SLEEP. 

A  hair  mattress  is  the  best  for  a  child  to  lie  on. 
The  pillow,  too,  should  be  made  of  hair.  A  feather 
pillow  often  causes  the  head  to  be  bathed  in  perspi- 
ration, thus  enervating  the  child,  and  making  him 
liable  to  catch  cold.  If  he  be  at  all  rickety,  if  he 
be  weak  in  the  neck,  if  he  be  inclined  to  stoop,  or  if 
he  be  at  all  crooked,  let  him,  by  all  means,  lie  with- 
out a  pillow. 

Let  him  be  put  on  his  mattress  awake^  that  he 
may  sleep  for  a  couple  of  hours  before  dinner,  then 
he  will  rise  both  refreshed  and  strengthened  for  the 
remainder  of  the  day.  I  said,  let  him  be  put  down 
awake.  He  might,  for  the  first  few  times,  cry,  but, 
by  perseverance,  he  will  without  any  difficulty  fall 
to  sleep.  The  practice  of  sleeping  before  dinner 
ought  to  be  continued  until  he  be  three  years  old, 
and,  if  he  can  be  prevailed  upon,  even  longer.  For 
if  he  does  not  have  sleep  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  he 
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will,  all  the  afternoon  andtbe  evening,  bo  cross,  and 
when  he  goes  to  bed  he  will  probably  be  too  tired  to 
sleep,  or  hi;;  nerres  having  been  exhausted  by  the 
long  wakernlnesa,  he  will  fall  into  s  troubled,  broken 
slnmber,  and  not  into  that  Bweet,  soft,  gentle  repose 
so  characteristic  of  healthy,  happy  childhood 

A  child  ought  to  be  put  to  bed  in  the  evening,  at 
eix  in  the  winter,  and  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  Bummer, 
Regularity  ought  to  be  observed,  (is  rcgultirily  tij 
very  coiiilucivn  to  heulth.  It  is  a  reprehensible  prac- 
tice to  keep  a  child  up  until  nine  or  ten  o'clock  at 
night  H  this  be  done  he  will,  before  his  time,  be- 
come old,  and  the  seeds  of  disease  will  be  sown. 

As  soon  as  he  can  run,  let  bim  be  encouraged, 
for  half  an  hour  before  he  goes  to  bed,  to  race 
either  about  the  hall,  or  the  landing,  or  a  large  room, 
which  will  be  the  best  means  of  warming  his  feet,  of 
preventing  chilblains,  and  of  making  him  sleep 
Bonndty. 

If  a  child  lie  alone,  place  him  fairly  on  his  side 
in  the  middle  of  the  bed;  if  it  be  winter  time,  see 
that  his  arms  and  hands  be  covered  with  tiie  bed 
clothes;  if  it  he  summer,  his  bauds  might  be  allowed 
to  be  ontside  the  clothes.  In  putting  him  down  to 
sleep,  you  should  ascertain  that  his  face  be  not 
covered  with  the  bed-clothes;  if  it  be  he  will  bo 
poisoned  with  his  own  breath — the  breatli  constantly 
giving  off  carbonic  acid  gas;  which  gas  must,  if  hia 
face  be  smothered  in  the  clothes,  be  breathed — car- 
bonic acid  gas  being  highly  poisonous. 
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You  can  readily  prove  the  exieteuoe  of 
acid  gas  ID  the  bieathiug,  by  Bimpty  breathinfj 
a  little  lime-water;  after  breathing  for  a  few 
into  it,  a  white  film  will  form  on  the  top;  till 
bonic  acid  gaa  from  the  breath  nnitea  with  tbi 
of  the  lime-Witter,  and  the  prodact  of  the  whil 
ia  carbonate  of  lime. 

A  bed-room  ought  to  be  darkened  at  night ; 
Bleeps  sounder  and  sweeter  in  a  dark  than  in 
room.  There  is  nothing  better  for  the  pur] 
darkening  a  bedroom  than  Venetian  blinds, 
member,  then,  a  well-ventilated,  but  a  dari 
chamber  at  night  The  cot  or  the  crib  ought 
face  the  window,  as  the  light  is  best  behind. 

The  beet  position  for  a  child  when  aleepingl 
his  side;  he  ought  to  be  accustomed  to  change  ■ 
on  the  right  side  one  night,  on  the  left  anotheiS 
occasionally,  for  a  change,  he  Bboaldlieon  hia| 
By  adopting  this  plan,  you  will  not  oidy  iuipri 
figure,  but  likewise  his  health.     Lying,  night 
night,  in  one  position,  would  be  likely  tomal 
crooked. 

Unless  the  weather  be  intensely  cold,  I 
fires  in  bedrooms,  especially  for  children ;  th( 
very  enervating,  and  make  a  child  liable  to 
cold.     Cold  weather  is  very  bracing,  particuli 
nighi     "Generally  speaking,  during  winter, 
ments  are  too  much  heated.     The  temperatOI 
them  ought  not  to  exceed  59°  Fahrenheit;  andfl 
in  perioila  of  great  cold,  scientific  men  declarff 
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45°  to  50°  had  better  aot  be  exceeded.  In  the  wards 
of  hos[>itals,  and  in  the  chambers  of  the  sick,  oare 
is  taken  not  to  have  greater  heat  than  56".  Clerks 
in  offices,  and  other  persons  of  sedentary  occupa- 
tions, when  rooms  in  which  they  sit  are  too  mnch 
heated,  are  liable  to  cerebral  (brain)  congestion  and 
to  pulraonarj-  (lung)  complaints.  In  bedrooms,  and 
particularly  those  of  children,  the  temperature 
ought  to  be  maintained  rather  low;  it  is  even  pru- 
(l.ent  only  rarely  to  make  fires  in  them,  especially 
during  the  night" 

If  a  cold  stable  make  a  healthy  horse,  I  am 
quite  sure  that  a  moderately  cold  and  well -ventilated 
bedroom  helps  to  make  a  healthy  child,  But-,  still, 
in  the  winter  time,  it  the  weather  be  biting  cold,  a 
hfile  fire  in  the  bedroom  is  desirablu.  In  bringing 
up  children,  wo  must  never  run  into  extremes — the 
coddling  system  and  the  hardening  system  are  both 
to  be  deprecated;  the  coddling  system  will  make 
the  strong  child  weakly,  while  the  hardening  system 
will  priiliably  kill  a  delicate  one. 

A  child's  bed  ought,  of  course,  to  be  comfortably 
clothed  with  blankets — I  aay  blankets,  as  they  are 
much  superior  to  coverlids;  the  perspiration  will 
more  readily  pass  through  a  blanket  than  a  coverlid. 
A  thick  coverlid  ought  never  to  be  used;  there  is 
nothing  better,  for  a  child's  bed,  than  the  old-fash- 
ioned patchwork  coverlid,  as  the  perspiration  will 
easily  escape  through  it, 

A  child  sboold  be  washed  and  dressed  as  soon  as 
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Do  not,  if  you  can  possibly  help  it,  let  Iiim  go  to  bed 
crying.  Let  the  laet  impressions  he  has  at  night  be 
of  his  happy  home,  and  of  his  loving  father  and 
mother,  and  lot  his  la^t  thonghts  bo  those  of  joy  and 
gladness.  He  will  sleep  all  the  sounder  if  ho  be 
sent  to  bed  in  such  a  frame  of  raind,  and  he  will  be 
more  refreshed  and  nourished  in  the  morning  by  his 
sleep. 

The  usual  causes  of  a  child  walking  in  his  sleep 
are  a  disordered  stomach,  in  a  child  of  nervons 
temperament,  or  worma  A  trusty  person  ought  to 
sleep  in  hla  room,  who  should  have  directions  given 
not  to  arouse  him  from  his  sleep,  but  to  gently  lead 
him  back  to  his  bed,  which  may  frequently  be  done 
without  awaking  him,  and  to  oonsnlt  a  doctor  who 
will  adopt  means  to  destroy  his  worms,  to  put  his 
stomach  into  order,  to  brace  his  nerves,  and  to 
strengthen 


SECOND    DENTITION. 

A  child  commences  to  cut  his  second  set  of  teeth, 
generally  at  seven  years  old,  he  begins  to  cut  them 
at  about  that  time,  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
(so  wonderful  are  the  works  of  God)  that  the  second 
crop  of  teeth,  in  cmbri/o,  ia  actually  bred  and  formed 
from  the  very  commencement  of  his  life,  tinder  the 
first  tier  of  teeth,  but  which  remain  in  abeyance  for 
years,  and  do  not  come  into  play  until  the  Jirst 
teeth,  having  done  their  duty,  loosen  and  fall  out, 
and  thus  make  room  for  the  more  numerous,  larger, 
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from  it;  it  is  not  her  province,  except  in  certain 
cases  of  extreme  urgency,  where  a  doctor  can  not  be 
procuretl,  and  where  delay  might  be  death ;  but  I 
do  insist  upon  the  necessity  of  her  knowing  the 
si/mpioms  of  diseasa.  My  belief  is,  that  if  parents 
were  better  informed  on  such  subjects,  many  chil- 
dren's lives  might  be  saved,  much  suffering  averted, 
and  Borrow  spared.  The  fact  is,  the  knowledge  of 
the  symptoms  of  disease  is,  to  n  mother,  almost  a 
sealed  book.  If  she  were  better  acquainted  with 
these  matters,  how  much  more  useful  would  she  be 
in  a  sick-room,  ami  how  much  more  readily  would 
she  enter  into  the  plans  and  views  o£  the  physician. 
By  her  knowledge  uf  the  symptoms,  and  by  having 
his  advice  in  time,  she  would  nip  disease  in  the  bud, 
aud  the  fight  might  end  in  favor  of  life,  for  "sick- 
ness is  just  a  fight  between  life  and  death." 

It  is  really  lamentable  to  contemplate  tlie  amount 
of  ignorance  that  still  exists  among  mothers  in  all 
that  appertains  to  the  diseases  of  children;  although, 
fortunately,  they  are  beginning  to  see  and  to  feel 
ihe  importance  of  gaining  instruction  on  such  sub- 
jects; but  the  light  is  only  dawning.  A  writer  of 
the  Medical  Times  and  Gnzctic  makes  the  following 
remarks,  which  somewhat  bear  on  the  subject  in 
question.  He  observes — "In  spite  of  the  knowledge 
and  clear  views  possessed  by  t!ie  profession  on  all 
that  concerns  the  management  of  children,  no  fact 
is  more  palpable  that  the  most  grievous  ignorance 
Bnd  incompetency  prevail   respecting  it  among   the 
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public.  We  want  some  means  of  making  popular 
the  knowledge  which  is  now  almost  restricted  to 
medical  men,  or,  at  most,  to  the  well-educated 
classes." 

I  think  it  right  to  premise  that  in  all  the  pre- 
scriptions for  a  child  I  have  for  the  use  of  a  mother 
given,  I  have  endeavored  to  make  them  as  simple  as 
possible,  and  have,  whenever  practicable,  avoided 
recommending  powerful  drugs.  Complicated  pre- 
scriptions and  powerful  medicines  ought,  as  a  rule, 
to  be  seldom  given,  and  when  they  are,  should  only 
be  administered  by  a  judicious  doctor;  a  child 
requiring  much  more  care  and  gentleness  in  his 
treatment  than  an  adult;  indeed,  I  often  think  it 
would  be  better  to  leave  a  child  to  nature  rather 
than  to  give  him  powerful  and  large  doses  of 
medicines. 

Water  on  ihe  brain  is,  as  a  rule,  a  disease  of 
childhood ;  after  a  child  is  seven  years  old  it  is  com- 
paratively rare.  It  more  frequently  attacks  delicate 
children — children  who  have  been  dry-nursed 
(especially  if  they  have  been  improperly  fed),  or 
who  have  been  nursed  too  long,  or  who  have  had 
consumptive  mothers,  or  who  have  suffered  severely 
from  teething,  or  who  are  naturally  of  a  feeble  con- 
stitution. Water  on  the  brain  sometimes  follows  an 
attack  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  more  especi- 
ally if  depressing  measures  have  been  adopted.  It 
occasionally  follows  in  the  train  of  contagious  erup- 
tive diseases,  such  as  either  small-pox  or  scarlaluuu 
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We  may  divide  the  eymptoms  of  water  ou  the  brain 
into  two  stages.  The  first — -the  premonitory  stage 
— which  lasts  four  or  five  days,  in  wJiich  medical 
aid  might  be  of  great  avail;  the  second— the  stage 
o£  drowsiness  and  of  coma — ^which  usually  ends  in 
death. 

I  shall  dwell  on  the  first — the  premonitory  stage 
— in  order  that  a  mother  may  see  the  importance 
without  loss  of  time  of  calling  iu  a  doctor. 

If  her  child  be  feverish  and  irritable,  if  his 
stomach  be  disordered,  if  he  have  urgent  vomitings, 
if  he  have  a  foul  breath,  if  his  appetite  be  capricious 
and  bad,  if  his  nights  be  disturbed  (screuming  out 
in  his  sleep),  if  his  bowels  be  disordered,  more 
especially  if  they  be  constipated,  if  he  be  more  than 
usually  excited,  if  hia  eye  gleam  with  unusual  bril- 
liancy, if  his  tongue  run  faater  than  it  is  wont,  if  his 
cheek  be  flushed  and  his  head  be  hot,  and  if  he  be 
constantly  putting  hia  hand  to  his  head;  there  is 
cause  for  suspicion.  If  to  these  symptoms  be  added, 
a  more  than  usual  carelessness  in  tumbling  about,  in 
hitching  his  foot  in  the  carpet,  or  in  dragging  one 
foot  after  the  other ;  it,  too,  he  has  complained  of  dart- 
ing, shooting,  lancinating  pains  in  bis  head,  it  may 
then  be  known  that  the  Jirst  stage  of  inflammation 
(the  forerunner  of  water  on  the  brain)  either  has 
taken,  or  is  about  taking  place.  Remember  no  time 
ought  to  be  lost  in  obtaining  medical  aid ;  for  the 
commenciTnient  of  the  disease  is  the  golden  oppor- 
tunity, when  life  might  probably  be  saved. 
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Croup: — It  is  unnsunl  for  a  child  until  iie  be 
twelve  months  old  to  have  croup ;  but,  from  that  time     ' 
until  the  age  of  two  years,  he  ia  more  liable  to  it     I 
than  at  any  otlier  period.     The  liability  after  two     ! 
years,  gradimlly  until  he  b©  ten  years  old,  lessens, 
after  which  time  it  is  rare.  I 

A  child  is  more  liable  to  croop  in  a  low  and  damp, 
than  in  a  high  and  dry  neighbor hooii ;  indeed,  in 
some  situations,  croup  is  almost  an  unknown  disease; 
while  ill  others  it  is  only  too  well  iinderBtood. 

There  is  no  disease  that  requires  more  prompt 
treatment  than  croup,  and  none  that  creeps  ou  more 
insidiously.  The  child  at  first  seems  to  be  hiboring 
under  a  slight  cold,  and  is  ti-oubled  with  a  little  dry 
cough;  he  is  hot  and  fretful  and  hoarse  when  he 
cries.  Hoarseness  is  one  of  the  earliest  symptoms 
of  croup,  and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  a 
young  child,  unless  he  be  going  to  have  croup,  is 
seldom  hoarse;  if,  therefore,  your  child  be  hoarse, 
he  should  bo  carefully  watched,  in  order  that,  as  soon 
as  croup  be  detected,  not  a  moment  be  lost  in  apply- 
ing the  proper  remedies. 

His  voice  at  length  becomes  gruff,  he  breathns 
as  though  it  were  through  muslin,  and  the  cough 
becomes  crowing.  These  three  symptoms  proves 
that  the  disease  is  now  fully  formed.  These  latter 
symptoms  soinotimea  come  on  without  any  previous 
warning,  the  little  fellow  going  to  bed  apparently 
quite  well,  until  the  mother  is  awakened,  perplesed 
and  frightened,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  by  fiuil- 
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ing  liim  laboring  under  the  characterifitie  cowgh  and 
the  other  symptoma  of  croup.  IE  she  dpl.iy  either 
to  send  for  assistance,  or  if  proper  mrdldnrs  h>:  not 
insianily  ijieen,  in  a  few  hoars  it  will  probably  be  of 
no  avail,  and  in  a  day  or  two  the  little  eufferer  will 
be  a  corpse. 

When  once  a  child  has  had  cronp  the  after 
attacks  nre  generally  milder.  If  he  has  once  had 
an  attack  of  croup.  I  should  advifie  you  always  to 
have  ill  the  house  medicine — a  i  oz.  bottle  of  Wine 
of  Ipecac,  to  fly  to  at  a  moments  notice,  but  never 
omit,  where  practicable,  in  a  case  of  oronp,  whether 
the  case  be  severe  or  mild,  to  send  immediniclij  for 
medical  aid.  There  is  no  disease  in  which  time  is 
more  precious  than  in  croup,  and  where  the  delay  of 
an  hour  may  decide  either  for  life  or  for  death. 

But  sTipposo  a  doctor  la  not  immediately  to  be 
procured,  what  then  am  I  to  do?  more  especially,  as 
yon  say,  that  delay  might  be  death  ? 

What  io  do. — I  never,  in  my  life,  lost  a  child 
with  croup — with  catarrhal-croup — where  I  was 
called  in  at  the  comwenr^meni  of  the  disease,  and 
where  my  plans  were  carried  out  to  the  very  letter. 
Let  me  begin  by  saying,  look  well  to  the  gooilness 
and  purity  of  the  medicine,  for  the  life  of  your  child 
may  depend  upon  the  medicine  being  genuine.  What 
medicine?  Wine  of  Ipecac.  At  the  earliest  dawn 
of  the  disease  give  a  teaspoonful  of  Wine  of  Ipecac 
every  five  minutes,  until  free  vomiting  be  excited. 
In  cronp,  then,  before  he  be  safe  free  vomiting  must 
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daring  the  time  the  emetic  13  being  adminietered,  in 
all  cases  to  be  adopted. 

If  it  he  n  severe  case  of  croup,  and  does  not  in 
the  course  of  two  hoiira  yield  to  the  free  exhibition 
Ipecac  emetic,  apply  a  narrow  atrip  of  D'Alhes- 
peyre^s  Vvsicaioriu  to  the  tliroat,  prepared  in  the  same 
■way  as  fur  a  case  of  inflammation  of  the  Inngs  (see 
the  pnragrnph  on  the  treatment  of  inflammation  of 
the  lungs).  With  only  this  difference,  let  it  be  a 
■narrower  strip,  only  one-half  the  width  there  recom- 
mended, and  apply  it  to  the  throat  instead  of  to  the 
chest  If  a  child  iiaa  a  very  ehort,  fat  neck,  there 
may  not  be  room  for  the  Vesicaioria,  then  you  ought 
to  apply  it  to  the  upper  part  of  the  chest — just  under 
the  collar-bonee. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  the  Vesicaion'a  is 
not  a  severe  remedy,  that  it  produces  very  little 
pain,  although,  in  its  action,  it  is  much  more  bene- 
ficial, and  is  not  nearly  so  weakening  to  the 
system. 

Keep  the  child  from  all  stimulants  ;  let  him  live 
on  a  low  diet,  such  as  milk  and  water,  toast  and 
wat-er,  arrow-root,  etc ;  and  let  the  room  be,  if  prac- 
ticable, at  a  temperate  heat — 60"  Fahrenheit;  and  be 
well  ventilated. 

So  you  see  that  the  treattneni  of  croup  is  very 
aimple,  and  that  the  plan  might  be  carried  out  by 
an  intelligent  mother.  Notwithstanding  which,  it 
is  your  dutj;  where  practicable,  to  send,  at  the  very 
oraet  of  the  disease,  for  a  physician. 
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Child-crowing  comes  on  in  paroxysms.  The 
breathing  during  the  intervals  is  quite  natural — in- 
deed, the  child  appears  perfectly  well  ;  hence,  the 
dangerous  nature  of  the  dieease  is  either  overlooked, 
or  is  lightly  thoiight  of,  until  perhaps  a  paroxysm 
worse  than  common  takes  place,  and  the  little  patient 
dies  of  suffocation ;  overwhelming  the  mother  with 
terror,  with  confusion,  and  dismay. 

The  sympioms  in  a  paroxysm  of  ohild-orowing 
are  as  follows  : — The  child  suddenly  loses  and  fighta 
for  his  breath,  and  in  doing  so,  makes  a  noise  very 
much  like  that  of  crowing ;  hence  the  name  of  child- 
crowing.  The  face  during  the  paroxysm  becomes 
bluish  or  livid.  In  a  favorable  case,  after  either  a 
few  seconds,  or  even,  in  some  instances,  a  minute, 
and  a  frightful  struggle  to  breathe,  he  regains  his 
breath,  and  is,  until  another  paroxysm  occurs,  per- 
fectly well.  In  an  unfavorable  case,  the  upper  part 
of  the  windpipe — the  glottis — remains  for  a  minute 
or  two  closed,  and  the  child,  not  being  able  to 
breathe,  drops  a  corpse  in  bis  nurse's  arms.  Many 
children,  who  are  said  to  have  died  of  fits,  have 
really  died  of  child-crowing. 

Child-crowing  is  very  apt  to  cause  convulsions, 
which  complication,  of  course,  adds  very  much  to  the 
danger.  Such  a  complication  requires  the  constant 
supervision  of  an  experienced  and  skillful  doctor. 

I  have  entered  thus  rather  fully  into  the  subject, 
as  nearly  every  life  might  be  saved,  if  a  mother  knew 
the  nature  and  the  treatment  of  the  complaint,   and 
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of  the  great  necessity  during  the  paroxysm  of  prompt 
and  proper  measures.  For,  too  frequently,  before 
a  doctor  has  had  time  to  ai*riye,  the  child  has 
breathed  his  last,  the  parent  herself  being  perfectly 
ignorant  of  the  necessary  treatment ;  hence  the  vital 
importance  of  the  subject,  and  the  paramount  neoee- 
sity  of  imparting  such  information. 

TREATMENT. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done,  is  to  send  imme^ 
diately  for  a  doctor.  Have  a  plentiful  supply  of 
cold  and  of  hot  water  always  at  hand,  ready  at  a 
moment's  notice  for  use.  The  instant  the  paroxysm 
is  upon  the  child,  plentifully  and  perseveringly  dash 
cold  water  upon  his  head  and  face.  Put  his  feet 
and  legs  in  hot  salt,  mustard  and  water,  and,  if  neces* 
sary,  place  him  up  to  his  neck  in  a  hot  bath,  still 
dashing  water  upon  his  face  and  head.  If  he  does 
not  quickly  come  round,  sharply  smack  his  back  and 
thighs. 

In  every  severe  paroxysm  of  child-crowing,  put 
your  fore-finger  down  the  throat  of  the  child,  and 
pull  his  tongue  forward.  This  plan  of  pulling  the 
tongue  forward  opens  the  epiglottis  (the  lid  of  the 
glottis),  and  thus  admits  air  (which  is  so  sorely 
needed)  into  the  glottis  and  into  the  lungs,  and  thus 
staves  ojff  impending  suffocation.  If  this  plan  were 
generally  known  and  adopted,  many  precious  lives 
might  be  saved. 

There  is  nothing  more  frightfully  agonizing  to  a 
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mother's  feeliugs  than  to  see  her  child  strangled, — 
as  it  were, — before  her  eyes,  by  b  paroxysm  of  child- 
crowing. 

As  soon  as  a  doctor  arrives,  he  will  lose  no  time 
in  tlioroaglily  lancing  the  gums,  and  in  applying 
other  appropriate  remedies. 

Great  care  and  attention  onght,  during  the  inter- 
vals, to  be  paid  to  hia  diet.  If  the  child  be  breath- 
ing a  smoky,  close  atmosphere,  he  should  be  imme- 
diately removed  to  a  pure  one.  In  this  disease, 
indeed,  there  is  no  remedy  equal  to  a  change  of  air 
— to  a  dry,  bracing  ueigiiborbood.  Change  of  air, 
even  if  it  be  winter,  is  the  best  remedy,  either  to 
the  coast  or  to  a  healthy  mountaiiious  district 
Where,  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  it  is  not  practicable 
to  send  a  cliild  from  home,  then  let  him  be  sent  out 
of  doors  the  greater  part  of  every  day;  let  him,  in 
point  of  fact,  almost  live  in  the  open  air.  I  am 
quite  sura,  from  an  extensive  experience,  thatinthis 
disease,  fresh  air,  and  plenty  of  it,  is  the  best  and 
principal  remedy.  Cold  sponging  of  the  body  too 
is  useful. 

As  the  subject  is  so  important,  1st  me  recapitu- 
late; the  giimsought,  from  time  to  time,  to  be  well 
lanced,  in  order  to  remove  the  irritation  of  painful 
dentition — -painful  dentition  being  the  real  cause  of 
the  disease — cold  sponging  should  be  used  twice  or 
thrice  daily.  The  diet  should  be  carefully  attended 
to  (see  Dietary  of  Child);  and  everything  conduc- 
ive to  health  should  be  observed.     But,  remember, 
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hurried  breathing,  would  be  sufficient  cuuse  for  your 
procuring  imnietUale  assiytauce.  If  inflammation 
of  the  lungs  wisre  properly  treated  at  the  ousel,  a 
child  would  scarcely  ever  be  lot^t  by  that  disease.  I 
say  this  advisedly,  for  in  my  own  practice,  provided 
I  am  called  in  early,  and  if  my  pUmn  are  strirJly 
carried  out,  I  scarcely  ever  lose  a  child  from  inflam- 
mation of  the  lunge. 

You  may  ask — What  are  your  plans  ?  I  will  tell 
you  in  case  you.  can  not  promptly  obtain  medical  ad- 
vice, as  delay  might  be  death. 

The  Irrntmrnl  of  Injlammation  of  fhc  Lungs, 
what  to  (/o,— Keep  the  child  to  one  room,  to  liia  bed- 
room, and  to  liia  bed.  Let  the  chamber  be  properly 
ventilated.  If  the  weather  be  cool,  let  a  small  fire 
bo  in  the  grate;  otherwise,  ho  is  better  without  a 
fire.  Let  him  live  on  low  diet,  such  as  weak  black 
tea,  milk  and  water  (in  equal  quantities),  and  toast 
and  water,  thin  oatmeal  gruel,  arrow-root,  and  such 
like  simple  beverages,  and  give  him  the  following 
mixture  :— 

Take  of— Wine  o[  Ipecac,  three  drBcbms; 
Simple  Syrup,  three  drachms; 
Water,  sii  drachma. 
Make  a  Miilure. — A  tea-Bpoocful  of  the  mixture  to  be  taken 
every  four  houra 

Be  careful  that  you  go  to  a  reliable  druggist  in 
order  that  fhe  quality  of  the  Wine  of  Ipecac  may  he 
good,  as  the.  child's  life  may  depend  upon  it. 

If  the  medicine  produce  sickness,  so  much  the 
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better ;  continue  it  regulcurly  until  the  short,  op- 
pressed, and  hurried  breathing  has  subsided,  and  has 
become  natural. 

If  the  attack  be  very  severe,  in  addition  to  the 
above  medicine,  at  once  apply  a  blister,  not  the  com- 
mon blister,  but  U Albespeyre^ s  Vesicatoria — a  quar- 
ter of  a  sheet.  If  the  child  be  a  year  old,  the  blis- 
ter ought  to  be  kept  on  for  three  hours,  and  then  a 
piece  of  dry,  soft  linen  rag  should  be  applied  for 
another  three  hours.  At  the  end  of  which  time — 
six  hours — there  will  be  a  beautiful  blister,  which 
must  then,  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  be  cut,  to  let  out 
the  water;  and  then  let  the  blister  be  dressed,  night 
and  morning,  with  simple  cerate  spread  on  lint 

If  the  little  patient  be  more  than  one  year,  say 
two  years  old,  let  the  Vesicatoria  remain  on  for 
five  hours,  and  the  dry  linen  rag  for  five  hours  more, 
before  the  blister,  as  above  recommended,  be  cut  and 
dressed. 

If  in  a  day  or  two  the  inflammation  still  continue 
violent,  let  another  Vesicatoria  be  applied,  not  over 
the  old  blister,  but  let  a  narrow  strip  of  it  be  applied 
on  each  side  of  the  old  blister,  and  managed  in  the 
same  manner  as  before  directed. 

I  can  not  speak  too  highly  of  UA  Ibespeyre's  Vesi- 
catoria, It  has  in  my  hands,  through  God's  bless- 
ing, saved  the  lives  of  scores  of  children.  It  is  far, 
very  far,  superior  to  the  old  fashioned  blistering 
plaster.  It  seldom,  if  the  above  rules  be  strictly  ob- 
servedy  fails  to  rise;  it  gives  much  less  pain  than  the 
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oommoa  blister;  when  it  has  had  the  clesireil  effect, 
it  readily  heals,  which  can  not  aIwiij-3  be  sniJ  of  the 
common  fly  blister,  more  especially  with  children. 

My  sheet  anchors,  then,  in  the  iiiilummatioB  of 
the  lungs  o£  children  are,  Wine  of  Ipecac  and  D^Al- 
hespeyre's  Vesicatoria,  Let  the  greatest  caie,  as  I 
before  advised,  be  observed  ia  obtaining  the  Wine 
of  Ipecac  genuine  and  good.  This  can  be  only  de- 
pended npon  by  having  the  medicine  from  a  highly 
respectable  druggist  Wine  of  Ipecac,  when  gen- 
nine  and  good,  is,  in  many  children's  diseases,  one 
of  the  most  valuable  of  medicines, 

WTtat  in  case  of  infiammalion  of  the  lungs,  not 
to  do.  Avoid — empkaiicalli/  let  me  aay  so — giving 
emetic  tarter.  It  is  one  of  the  most  lowering  and 
death  dealing  medicines  that  can  bo  administered 
to  an  infant  or  to  a  child.  If  you  wish  to  try  the 
eSect  of  it,  take  a  dose  yourself,  and  I  am  quite  sore 
that  you  will  then  never  be  inclined  to  poison  a  child 
with  any  such  abominable  preparation.  In  olden 
times— many,  many  years  ago — I  myself  gave  it  in 
inflammation  of  the  lungs,  nud  lost  many  children. 
Since  leaving  it  off,  the  recoveries  of  patients  by  the 
Ipecac  treatment,  combined  with  the  external  ap- 
plication of  D'Alhrcspcyre's  Vesicalon'a,  have  been 
in  many  cases  marvelous.  Avoid  broths  and  wine, 
and  all  stimulants.  Do  not  put  the  child  into  a 
warm  bath;  it  only  oppresses  the  already  oppressed 
breathing.  Moreover,  after  he  is  out  of  the  bath,  it 
causes  a  larger  quantity  of  blood  to  rush  back  to  the 
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langs  and  to  tlie  brouchinl  tubes,  and  thas  feeds 
the  inflammation.  Do  not,  by  a  large  fire,  keep 
temperature  of  the  room  high.  A  small  fire,  in 
winter  time,  oucourages  ventilation,  aud  in  i^uch 
case  does  good.  When  the  little  patient  is  on 
mother's  or  on  the  nurse's  lap,  do  not  burden  him 
either  with  a  heary  blanket  or  with  a  thivk  shawl 
Either  a  thin  child's  blanket,  or  a  thin  iCooUen  ahawl 
in  addition  to  his  usual  nightgown,  is  nil  the  clotil'j 
ing  necessary. 

Broucliilis  is  a  much  more  frequent  disease  than 
inflammation  of  the  lungs;  indeed,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  common  complaints  both  of  infanta  and  of  chil- 
dren, while  inflammation  of  the  lungs  is  compara- 
tively a  rare  disease.  Bronchitis  is  not  nearly  such 
a  dangerous  disease  as  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 

The  symphms. — The  child  for  tlie  first  few  days 
laboiB  under  symptoms  of  a  heavy  cold ;  he  has  not 
his  Ui^ual  spii-its.     In  two  or  three  days,  instead 
the  cold  leaving  him,  it  becomes  more  confirmed 
is  now  really  poorly,  fretful,  and  feverish ;  his  breal 
ing  becomes  rather  hurried  ami  oppressed ;  hia  ct 
is  hard  and  dry,  and  loud;  he  wheezes,  and  if 
put  your  ear  to  hia  naked  hack,  between  his  shooldt 
blades,  you  will  hear  the  wheezing  more  distinctly. 
It  at  the  bruast,  he  does  not  nurse  with  bis  usual 
avidity ;  the  cough,  notwithstanding  the  breast  ia  tj 
great  comfort  to  him,  compels  him  frequently 
loose  the  nipple;  his  urine  is  scanty  and  rather  hf 
colored,  staining  the  napkin,  aud  smelling   strongl 
He  is  generally  woree  at  night. 
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Bemember  if  the  child  be  feverish,  if  he  have 
Rymptoius  of  a  heavj-  cold,  if  he  have  ao  oppression 
of  breathing,  if  he  wheeze,  and  if  he  have  a  tight, 
dry,  noisy  coiigh,  you  may  be  satisfied  that  he  has 
ail  attack  of  bronchitis. 

Ill  bronchitis  the  skin  is  warm  but  moist;  in  in- 
flammation of  the  liiDgs  it  is  hot  and  dry;  in  broQ- 
chitifl  the  mouth  is  warmer  than  usual,  but  moist ;  in 
inflammatiun  of  the  lungs  it  ia  burning  hot;  in  bron- 
chitis the  brejithing  is  rather  hurried,  and  attended 
with  wheezing;  inflammation  of  tlie  lungs  it  is  very 
short  and  panting,  and  is  unaccompanied  with  wheez- 
ing, although  occasionatly  a  very  slight  crackling 
Bound  might  be  heard;  in  bronchitis  the  cough  is 
long  and  noisy;  in  inflammation  of  the  lungs  it  is 
short  and  feeble;  in  bronchitis  the  child  is  croBS  and 
fretful ;  in  inflammation  of  the  lungs  be  is  dull  and 
heavy,  and  his  countenance  denotes  distress. 

We  have  sometimes  a  combiuation  of  bronchitis 
and  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  an  attack  of  the 
latter  following  the  former.  Then  the  symptoms 
will  be  modifled,  and  will  partake  of  the  character  of 
the  two  diseases. 

Treatment. — If  a  doctor  can  not  be  procured,  I 
will  tell  you  iphai  io  do:  Confine  the  child  to  his 
bed-room,  and  if  very  ill,  to  his  bed.  If  it  be  winter 
time,  have  a  little  fire  in  the  grate,  bnt  be  sure  that 
the  temperature  of  the  chamber  be  not  above  60"  Fahr- 
enheit, and  let  the  room  be  properly  ventilated, 
which  may  be  effected  by  occasionally  leaving  the 
4oor  a  little  ajar. 
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cases,  fail  t»  effect  b  cure,  provided  the  Vesicatoria 
be  properly  applied,  and  the  Wine  of  Ipecac  be 
genuine  and  of  gooil  quality. 

If  there  bo  any  difSculty  in  procuring  good  Wina 
of  IpecBC,  the  Ipecac  may  be  given  in  powder  instead 
of  the  Wine.     The  foUowingis  a  pleasunt  form: — 

Take  o(  Powder  of  Ipecac,  tweive  graius; 

Powdered  white  Hiigiir,  thirty-aii  gra'as; 
Mix  well  together,  and  divide  into  twelve  [Kiwdcrs.     One  of 
the  powders  to  be  pnt  dry  on  the  tongua  every  four  bours. 

The  Ipecac  powder  will  keep  better  than  the 
Wine — an  important  consideration  to  those  living  in 
country  places;  nevertheless,  if  the  Wins  can  be 
procured  fresh  and  good,  I  far  prefer  the  Wine  to 
the  Powder. 

When  the  bronchitis  has  disappeared,  the  diet 
ought  gradually  to  be  improved — rice,  sago,  tapioca, 
and  light  batter-pudding,  etc.,  and,  in  a  few  days, 
eitJier  a  little  chicken  or  a  mutton  chop,  mixed  with 
a  well-mashed  potato  and  crumb  of  bread,  ehould 
be  given.  Bat  let  the  improvement  in  his  diet  be 
gradual,  or  the  inflammation  might  return. 

What  SOT  io  do. — Do  not  give  either  emetic 
tartar  or  antimonial  wine,  which  is  emetic  tartar 
dissolved  in  wine.  Do  not  administer  either  pare- 
goric or  syrup  of  poppies,  either  of  which  would  stop 
the  cough,  and  would  thus  prevent  the  expulsion  of 
the  phlegm.  Any  fool  can  stop  a  cough,  but  it 
requires  a  wise  man  to  rectify  the  miscliicE.  A 
cough  is  an  effort  of  Nature  to  bring  op  the  phlegm, 
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^P  BTollen  and  redder — more  darkly  red  than  usual. 
Slight  specks  will  be  noticed  on  the  tonsils.  In  a 
day  or  two  an  exudation  will  cover  them,  the  back 
of  the  swallow,  the  palate,  the  tongue,  ami  sometimes 

I  the  inside  of  the  cheeks  and  of  the  nostrils.  This 
exudation  of  lymph  gradually  increases  until  it 
becomes  a  regular  membrane,  which  puts  on  the 
appearance  of  leather,  hence  its  name  diphtheria. 
This  membrane  peels  off  in  pieces,  and  if  the  child 
be  old  and  atrong  enough  he  will  sometimes  spit  it 
up  in  quantities,  the  membrane  again  and  again 
rapidly  forming  as  before.  The  discharges  from 
the  throat  are  occasionally,  but  not  always,  offensive. 
There  is  danger  of  croup  from  the  extension  of  the 
membrane  into  the  wind-pipe.  The  glands  about 
the  neck  and  under  the  jaw  are  generally  much 
swollen,  and  the  skin  is  rather  cold  and  clammy; 
the  urine  ia  scanty  and  usually  pale ;  the  bowels  at 
first  are  frequently  relaxed  This  diarrhoea  may, 
or  may  not,  cease  as  the  disease  advances. 

The  child  is  now  in  a  perilous  condition,  and  it 
becomes  a  battle  between  his  constitution  and  the 
disease.  If,  unfortnnately,  na  is  too  often  the  case 
— diphtheria  being  more  likely  to  attack  the  weakly 
— the  child  be  very  delicate,  there  is  but  slight  hope 
of  recovery.  The  danger  of  the  disease  is  not  al- 
ways to  be  measured  by  the  state  of  the  throat 
Sometimes  when  the  patient  appears  to  be  getting 
well,  n  sudden  change  for  the  worse  rapidly  carries 
him  off.     Hence  the  importance  of  great  caution,  in 
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sa^  cftfofi.  in  ginng  an  c^inion  as  tp  nitimato  n- 
eoraj.  I  har^  eud  enoogh  to  prov^  the  t^nibU 
natactt  of  the  diaettse.  aod  to  show  the  oeoessitr  at 
odfing  IB.  Bt  the  euii^t  period  of  the  symptom, 
sa  e^perieoceii  and  BtiUfal  doetor. 

Diphthn^'j  u  txmtagimts,  therefore,  when  prae- 
tieable,  tbe  r^t  at  the  ohildreo  ought  instantly  to  bi 
remoreii  t>}  %  dtataooe.  I  smy  children,  for  it  is 
phaticallT  «  <fisa«s«  of  childhood.  When  wloits 
hare  it,  it  is  tha  exceptkm  and  not  tbe  role. 

The  catLs^is  of  diphtheria  are  bad  and  imperfed 
drainage';  vratit  <rf  ventilation  ;  oTerflowiog  prines; 
low  nei^bborb'.Mds  in  the  Ticiiuty  of  rivers ;  stag* 
nant  waters  indeed.  eTcrythiog  that  ritiates  the  vr, 
and  thos  •lepresses  the  STBteiu,  more  especially  it 
the  weather  be  dose  and  moggr  ;  poor  and  inu 
proper  fo-jd  :  and  last,  thoogh  n»t  least,  contagtaa 
Bear  in  mind,  too,  tfaiit  s  delicate  child  is  mnch  man 
predispc^evl  to  the  disease  than  a  strong  one. 

Whril  to  do.  £xamine  well  into  the  venttlatw^ 
tor  as  diphtheria  is  freqneotly  oaosed  by  defioi^irif 
ventilation,  the  best  remedy  is  thoroogh 
illation.  Look  well  both  to  tbe  draina  and  to 
privies,  and  see  that  the  drains  from  the  vatef 
closets  and  from  the  privies  do  Dot  in  any  way 
taminate  the  well  water.  If  the  drains  be  defect* 
or  the  prides  be  fall,  the  disease  in  your  child  «9 
be  generated,  fed,  and  fostered.  Not  only  so, 
tbe  disease  will  spread  in  your  family  all  arooad 

Keep  the  child  to  bis  bed  room  and  to  liis 
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For  the  first  two  or  three  <iaya,  while  the  fever  runs 
high,  put  him  in  a  low  diet,  sach  as  milk,  tea, 
arrow-root,  etc.  Apply  to  his  throat,  every  four 
hours  a  warm  bran  and  oatmeal  poultice.  If  he  be 
old  enough  to  have  the  knowledge  to  use  a  gargle, 
the  following  will  be  found  eerriceable  : — 

Take  of— Permauganato  o(  Potash,  pare,  four  graina  ; 
Water,  oigbt  aiuoes. 
To  make  a  gargie. 

Or, 

Take  of— Powdered  Alom,  one  diatdmt ; 
Simple  Sf  mp,  one  onnoe ; 
Water,  aeven  otimoes ; 
To  make  a  gargle. 

The  best  medicine  for  the  first  few  days  of  the 
attack,  is  the  following  mixture  : 

Take  of — Chlorate  of  Potasb,  two  Jractims ; 
Boiling  Water,  seven  onaees  ; 
Symp  o!  Red  Poppy,  one  ounce  ; 
To  make  a  miitore.    A.  toblespoontul  to  be  taken  ever?  four 

Or,  the  chlorate  of  potash  might  be  given  in  the 
form  of  powder  : — ■ 

Take  of— Chlorate  of  Potash,  two  acrnplea  ; 
Iinmp  Sugar,  one  drachm  ; 
Mil,  and  divide  into  eight  powdera.  One  to  be  put  intoadry 
teaepooQ  and  then  placed  nu  the  tongue  every  three  houre. 
These  powders  are  very  naeful  iu  diphtheria,  they  are  very 
cleansing  to  the  tongue  and  throat.  If  they  produce  much 
emarting,  ua  where  the  raouth  is  very  «ore  they  eometiineB  do, 
let  tbe  patient,  after  taking  one,  drink  plenty  of  milk;  indeed, 
I  have  known  these  powders  induce  a  patient  to  take  nourish- 
Utwit,  in  the  tona  of  milk,  which  he  otherwise  wonld  not  have 


neat,  beef  tea  and  chick 
Or  if  great   prostration 
tion  to  the  beuf  tea,  port 
four  hours  should  be  adi 
cold,  and  there  be  great  i 
brandy  and  water  should 
wine.     Remember,  in  on 
brandy  are  not  necessar; 
exhaustion   they  are  most 
As  soon  as  the  great  i 
and  the  debility  has  set 
mixtures  will  be  found  use 

Take  of— Wino  of  Iron, « 
Simple  Syrup, 
Wut^r,  three  o\ 
To  make  a  Mixture— A  tal 
four  hours. 

Or, 

Take  of— Tincture  of  Perch 
Simple  Syrup,  on 
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blister  (^Vesci'eatoria)  must  vol  be  applied,  or  the 
blistered  sarface  may  be  attacked  by  the  membrane 
of  diphtheria,  which  may  either  cause  death  or 
hasten  that  catastrophe.  It  every  other  respect  treat 
the  case  as  croup,  by  giving  an  emetic,  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  Wiue  of  Ipecac  every  five  minutes,  until  free 
vomiting  be  escited,  and  then  administer  smaller 
doses  of  Wine  of  Ipecac  every  two  or  three  hours, 
as  I  recommended  in  the  treatment  of  croup. 

The  following  simple  remedies  have  recently  been 
very  highly  recommended; — 

"Piit  a  teaspoonful  of  sulphur  into  a  wine  glass 
of  water  and  stir  it  with  the  finger  instead  of  a 
spoon,  as  the  sulphur  does  not  readily  amalgamate 
with  water.  When  the  sulphur  is  well  mixed,  then 
it  is  to  be  given  to  the  patient  to  gargle,  and  after 
gargling  to  swallow  it,  and  the  patient  wnll  be  out 
of  danger  jn  ten  minutes.  When  the  fungus  is  too 
nearly  closing  to  allow  the  gargling,  the  sulphur, 
in  that  case,  should  be  blown  through  a  quill  into 
the  throat,  and  after  the  fungus  has  shrunk  to  allow 
of  it,  then  the  gargling.  If  a  patient  can  not  gar- 
gle, take  a  live  coal,  put  it  on  a  shovel,  and  sprinkle 
a  spoonful  of  flour  of  brimstone  upon  it ;  let  the 
sufferer  inhale  it  by  holding  the  head  over  it,  and  the 
fungus  will  die.  Sulphur  kills  every  species  of 
fungus  in  man,  beast  and  plant  in  a  few  minutes. 
A  few  days  ago  at  Princess  Mary's  Cottage  Home, 
London,  an  outbreak  of  diphtheria  attacked  fifty 
of   the    inmates.       One   of   the  lady  nurses  cured 


K/v.  cippiieci  witn  a  rag  ( 
wliitish  placos  in  the 
liave  tho   (lij)litheria  u 
gently,  but  thoroughly, 
ter;  then   every  six  ho 
give  pain,  but  is  ratlier 
the  tongue  is  coated  vi 
hyposulphite  of  soda  anc 
in  four  ounces  of  syrup  i 
and  give  a  teaspoonful  < 
needed,  when  awake.     Il 
white,  I  mix  twenty  drop 
to  four  ounces  of  cold  w 
f ul  every  one  to  three  hoi 
Th^  Phytolacca   is   the 
South,  and,  as  it  looses  it 
age,  the  tincture  should  I 
is  worthless. 

It  is  well  to  apply  a  1; 
to  tho  outfiide  of    ^^<*  *'^ 
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tbe  Blinking  form  of  diphtheria  this  Eolutioo  booh 
destroya  tlie  Bmell,  and  in  every  cuse  it  destroys  ILe 
diphtheria  membrane  witbont  leaving  any  bad  efifect 
behind." 

Wliai  NOT  to  do. — Do  not  on  any  account,  apply 
a  blister.  If  the  latter  be  applied,  it  is  almost  sure 
to  be  covered  with  the  membrane  of  diphtheria,  sim- 
ilar to  the  inaide  of  the  mouth  and  of  the  throat, 
which  would  be  a  serious  complication.  Do  not  give 
emetic  tartar.  Do  not  depress  the  Bystem  by  aperi- 
ents, for  diphtheria  is  an  awfully  depressing  com- 
plaint of  itself;  the  patient,  in  point  of  fact,  is  labor- 
ing under  the  depressing  effects  of  poison,  for  the 
blood  has  been  poisoned  either  by  the  drinking 
water  being  contaminatetl  by  faecal  matter  from  either 
a  privy  or  from  a  water-closet;  by  some  horrid 
drain;  by  proximity  to  a  pig.sty;  by  an  overflowing 
privy,  especially  if  vegetable  matter  be  rotting  at 
the  same  time  in  it;  by  bad  venttlatioD,  or  by  con- 
tagion. Diphtheria  may  generally  be  traced  either 
to  the  one  or  to  the  other  of  the  above  causea;  there- 
fore let  me  urgently  entreat  yon  fo  look  well  iuto 
rU  these  matters,  and  thus  to  stay  the  pestilence. 
Diphtheria  might  long  remain  in  a  neighborhood 
if  active  measures  be  not  taken  to  exterminate  it. 

Meaales  commences  with  aymptoms  of  a  common 
cold ;  the  patient  is  at  first  chilly,  then  hot  and  fever- 
ish; he  has  a  ronningat  the  nose,  sneezing,  watering, 
and  redness  of  the  eyes,  hoadnche,  drowsiness,  a 
hoarse  and   peculiar   ringing  cough,  which   nursea 
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call  " me asle- cough,"  and  difficulty  of  breftthing. 
These  symptoms  usually  last  three  days  before  the 
eruption  appears;  on  the  fourth  it  (the  eruption) 
generally  makes  its  appearance,  and  continues  for 
four  days  and  tlien  disappears,  lasting  altogether, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  symptoms  of  cold  to 
the  decline  of  the  eruption,  seven  days.  It  is  im- 
portant to  bear  in  mind  that  the  eraption  consists  of 
cresceni-shnprd — half-moon-shaped  —  patches ;  that 
they  usually  ajipear  first  about  the  face  and  the  ueck, 
in  which  places  they  are  the  best  marked ;  then  on 
the  body  and  on  the  arms ;  and,  lastly  on  the  legs 
and  that  they  are  slightly  raised  aboTe  the  surface 
of  the  skin.  The  face  is  swollen,  more  especially 
the  eye-lids,  which  are  sometimes  for  a  few  days 
closed. 

Remember,  the  running  at  the  nose,  the  sneezing, 
the  peculiar  hoarse  cough,  and  the  half-moon-shaped 
patches,  are  the  leading  features  of  the  disease,  aod 
point  out  for  a  certainty  that  it  is  moaKles. 

The  principal  danger  in  measles  arises  from  the 
aflFection  of  the  chest.  The  mucus  or  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  bronchial  tubes  is  always  more  or  leas 
inflamed,  and  the  lungs  themselves  are  aomelimea 
affected. 

The  only  way  to  throw  out  the  eruption,  as  it  ia 
called,  is  to  keep  the  body  comfortably  warm,  and  to 
give  the  beverages  ordered  by  the  doctor,  with  the 
cbill  off.  "Surfeit  water,"  saffron  tea,  and  remedies 
of  that  class,  are  hot  and  stimulating.     The  only  ef- 
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feot  they  oaD  have,  will  be  to  increase  the  fever  and 
inflfimmatioii— tu  add  fuel  to  the  fire. 

Whcd  io  (lo. — The  child  ought  to  be  confined 
botti  to  hie  room  and  to  his  bed,  theroom  being  kept 
comfortably  warm,  therefore,  if  it  be  winter  time, 
there  should  be  a  Bmall  fire  in  the  room ;  in  the  sum- 
mer time,  a  fire  would  be  improper.  The  child  moat 
not  bo  exposed  to  draughts;  notwithstanding,  from 
time  to  time,  the  door  ought  to  be  left  a  little  ajar  in 
I  rder  to  change  the  air  of  the  apartment ;  for  proper 
*.  entilation,  let  the  disease  be  what  it  may,  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.  Let  the  child,  for  the  first  few 
days,  be  kept  on  a  low  diet,  such  as  on  milk  and 
water,  arrow-root,  bread  and  butter,  etc 

If  the  attack  be  mild,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  breath- 
ing be  not  much  affected  (for  in  measles  it  always  is 
more  or  less  affected),  and  if  there  be  not  much 
wheezing,  the  Acidulated  Infusion  of  Eoses'  Mix- 
ture •  will  bo  all  that  is  necessary. 

But  suppose  the  breathing  is  short,  and  that 
there  is  a  great  wheezing,  then  instead  of  giving  him 
the  misture  just  advised,  give  bira  a  teaspoonful  of 
a  mixture  composed  of  Wine  of  Ipecac,  Syrup  and 
"Water,  f  every  four  hoars.  And  if,  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  the  breathing  be  not  relieveil,  in  additiou  to 
the  Ipecac  Mixture,  apply  a  Vesieatoria,  as  advised 
under  the  head  of  Inflammation  of  the  Lungs. 

When  the  child  is  convalescing,  batter  paddings, 
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rice  and  sago  puddings,  in  addition  to  the  milt 
bread  and  butter,  etc.,  eboiild  be  given ;  and,  a  tew 
days  later,  chicken,  mutton  chops,  etc. 

The   child   ought   not,    even   in  a   mild  case  of 
measles,  and  in  favorable  weather,  to  be  allowed  to 
leave  the  house  under  a  fortnight,  or  it  might  bi 
on  au  attack  of  bronchitie. 

WTinf  SOT  to  do. — Do  not  give  either  "surfeH 
water"  or  wine.  Do  not  apply  leeches  to  the  chest 
Do  not  expose  the  child  to  the  cold  air.  Do  oot 
keep  the  bedroom  very  hot,  but  comfortably  warm. 
Do  not  let  the  child  leave  the  house,  even  undv 
favorable  circumstanceB,  under  a  fortnight  Dfl 
not,  while  the  eruption  is  out,  give  aperients.  Do 
not,  "to  ease  the  cough,"  administer  either  emetic 
tarter  or  paregoric — the  former  drog  is  awfully  d«- 
prcBsing;  the  latt«r  will  stop  the  cough,  and  will  thi 
prevent  the  expulsion  of  the  phlegm. 

Scarlalma  and  Scarlet  Fever,  are  indeed 
and  the  same  disease,  scarlatina  being  the  Latin  fot 
acarlet  fever.  But,  in  a  popttUir  sonse,  whan  the- 
disease  is  mild,  it  is  usually  called  sonrlatina.  Tb6' 
latter  term  does  not  sound  so  formidable  to  tha 
either  of  patients  or  of  parents. 

Symptoms  of  scarlet  frivr. — The  patient  is  gen- 
ally  chilly,  languid,  drowsy,  feverish  and  poorly  for 
two  daya  before  the  eruption  appears.  At  the  endl 
of  the  second,  the  characteristic,  bright  scarlet 
effloresceDoe,  somewhat  similar  to  the  color  of  ft 
boiled  lobster,  usually  first  shows  itaelf.     The  scarl 
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appearance  is  not  confined  to  the  skin,  but  the 
tongae,  the  throat  and  the  whites  of  the  eyes  put  on 
the  same  appearance;  with  this  only  difference,  that 
on  the  tongue  and  on  the  throat  the  scarlet  is  mucli 
darker,  nnd,  aa  Dr.  EUiotson  accurately  describes 
it — "the  tongue  looks  as  if  it  had  been  slightly 
sprinkled  with  Cayenne  pepper;"  tho  tongue,  at 
other  times,  looks  like  a  strawberry,  when  it  does 
it  18  called  the  "strawberry  tougae."  The  erup- 
tion asaally  declines  on  the  fifth,  and  is  gen- 
erally indistinct  on  the  sixth  day;  on  the  seventh  it 
has  completely  faded  away.  There  is  usually,  after 
the  fii'Bt  few  days,  great  itching  on  the  surface  of 
the  body.  The  skin,  at  the  end  of  the  week,  begins 
to  peel  and  to  dust  off,  making  it  look  as  though 
meal  had  been  sprinkled  upon  it. 

There  are  three  forms  of  scarlet  fever — the  one 
where  the  throat  is  little,  if  at  all,  affected,  nnd  this 
is  a  mild  form  of  the  disease;  the  second,  which  is 
generally,  especially  nt  night,  attended  with  delir- 
ium, where  the  throat  is  tnuck  affacted.  being  often 
greatly  inflamed  and  ulcerated,  and  the  third  (which 
is,  except  in  certain  unhealthy  districts,  compara- 
tively rare,  and  which  is  yeby  dangerous),  the 
malignant  form. 

Cooling,  opening  physic  aught  on  no  account  tchat- 
ever  to  be  given.  Aperient  medicines  are,  in  my 
opinion,  highly  improper  and  dangerous  both  before 
and  during  the  period  of  the  eruption.  It  is  my 
firm  conviction,  that  the  administration  of  opening 


opening  medicine  durii 
peculiar  disease  of  the  1 
(dropsy)  ;  on  which  iieco 
practicable,  to  be  sent  fo 
may  be  tost  in  applyiug 

"When  scarlet  fever  i 
times  is — with  diphtherii 
is  very  apt  to  travel  into 
oaase  diphtheric  oronp;  i1 
is  the  case,  to  end  id  d 
from  sQch  a  complioatio: 
be  said  to  be  owing  to  tht 
to  the  scarlet  fever,  for  if 
not  occurred,  the  child 
have  been  saved.  The  di 
generally  from  diphtheri 
oroup,  there  is,  as  a  rale,  I 

How  1o  disfinguiah  bi 
measlea. — Measles  oomme 
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at  all,  aud  is  one  continued  mass.  The  color  of  the 
eruption  is  much  more  vivid  in  ecarlet  fever  than  in 
measles.  The  cheat  is  the  part  principally  affected 
in  measles,  and  the  throat  iu  acarlet  fever. 

There  is  an  excellent  method  of  determining,  for 
a  certainty,  whether  the  eruption  be  that  uf  scarla- 
tina or  otherwise.  I  myself  have,  in  several 
instances,  ascertained  the  truth  of  it: — "For  several 
years  M.  Bouchut  has  remiirked  ia  the  eruptions  of 
scarlatina  a  curious  phenomenon,  which  serves  to 
distinguish  this  eruption  from  that  of  measles,  ery- 
thema, erysipelas,  etc.,  a  phenomenon  essentially 
vital,  and  which  is  conoented  with  iLo  excessive  con- 
tractiibility  of  the  capillaries.  The  phenomenon  in 
question  is  a  while  line,  which  can  bo  produced  at 
pleasure  by  drawing  the  back  of  the  nail  along  the 
skin  where  the  eruption  is  situated.  On  drawing 
the  nail,  or  the  estrfimity  of  a  hard  body  (such  as  a 
pen-holder),  along  tiie  eruption,  the  skin  is  observed 
to  grow  pale,  and  to  present  a  white  trace,  which 
remains  for  one  or  two  minutes,  or  longer,  and  then 
disappears.  In  this  way  tlie  diagnosis  of  the  disease 
may  be  very  distinctly  written  on  the  ekin;  the  word 
'scarlatina'  disappears  as  the  eroption  regains  its 
uniform  tinL" 

It  is  of  mnoh  importance  to  distinguish  between 
scarlet  Fever  and  measles,  as  in  measles  the  patient 
ought  to  be  kept  moderalelif  warm,  and  the  drinks 
should  be  given  with  the  chill  off,  while  in  scarlet 
fever  the  patient  ought  to  be  kept  cool — indeed,  for 


maJiijmmf  nor  comph 
I  am  about  to  advise 
usually  successful. 

What  is  the  first  t 
child  to  bed  ;  throw  o 
or  summer,  and  have  x 
the  bedroom  must  be  1 
not  be  afraid  of  fresl 
first  few  days,  is  esscn 
and  plcniy  of  H,  in  sea 
child  can  have  ;  let  thet 
your  mind. 

If  the  weather  be  ei 
damp,  there  is  no  obje< 
room,  provided  there  b< 
abundance  of  fresh  air- 
it  be  sunimer  time,  lei 
with  a  sheet ;  if  it  be  w 
sheet,  he  should  have  o 
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leal  into  it,  tmtil  it  be  of  the  uonsistenco  of  a  nice 
soft  poultioo  ;  tbflQ  place  it  on  a  rug,  ami  apply  it 
to  the  throat  ;  carefally  fasten  it  on  witli  a  haudage, 
two  or  three  turns  of  the  bandage  going  avcuud  the 
throat,  and  two  or  three  over  the  crown  of  the  hea<I, 
Boas  nicely  to  apply  the  poultice  where  it  ia  wanted 
—that  18  to  Bay,  to  cover  the  tonsils.  Tack  the 
bandage;  do  not  pin  it.  Let  the  ponltice  be  changed 
three  times  a  day.  The  best  medicine  is  the  Acid- 
ulated Infusion  of  Boses,  sweetened  with  Syrup , — 

Take  of— BOnted  Snipbnria  Add,  half  a  draofam ; 
Simple  87Ttip,  one  oudc«  and  a  lialT  ; 
Aoiil  Infusion  of  Roses,  four  oimoes  and  abalf; 
To  make  a  tnixtore.    A  taUeepoonfol  lo  be  taken  everr  four 
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It  is  grateful  and  refreshing,  it  is  pleasant  to  take, 
it  abates  fever  and  thirst,  it  cleanses  the  throat  and 
tongue  of  mucus,  and  ia  peculiarly  eflicaeimis  in  scar- 
let fever  ;  as  soon  as  the  fever  is  abated  it  gives  an 
appetite.  My  belief  ia  that  the  sulphuric  acid  in  the 
mixture  is  a  specific  in  scarlet  fever,  as  much  as 
quinine  ia  in  ague,  and  sulphur  in  itcb.  I  have 
to  say  60,  for,  in  numerous  cases,  X  have  seen 
its  immense  value. 

Now;  with  regard  to  food — If  the  child  be  at  the 
'breast,  keep  him  entirely  to  it.  If  he  be  weaned, 
and  under  two  years  old,  give  him  milk  and  water, 
and  cold  water  to  drink.  If  he  be  older,  give  him 
toast  and  water,  and  plain  water  from  the  pump,  as 
much  as  he  chooses  ;  let  it  be  quite  cold — the  colder 
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tl.-r  b^ti^r.  TVeak  black  tea,  or  thin  gmel,  may  be 
j:!'.  :..  1  ir  not  c  :ring,  imless  he  be  an  infc;nt  at  the 
:  ..-:,  if  L^  uike  notliing  but  cold  water.  If  the 
•-■l.i  I  •  v\-o  yi-ars  old  and  upwards,  roasted  apples 
•  .'...  -:\\j:.;v  i\::  I  giapes,  will  be  very  refreshing,  and 
.'.\\  irL  1 1  j  cle  .Use  both  the  mouth  and  the  throat 
Av  :  I  ]■:  :Ls  ami  stimulents. 

Wi..::!  t::e  appetite  returns,  you  may  consider  the 

J  .::  ri.:  t  j  be  safe.     The  diet  ought  now  to  be  grad- 

1  .y.v  ii::'  r  vo^L     Bread  and  butter,  milk  and  water. 

•t  should  for  the  first  two  or  three  days 

Then  a  light  batter  or  rice  pudding  may 

i,  iiii'i  in  a  few  days,  either  a  little  chicken 

Tl.e   c---  ::tial   remedies,  then,  in  scarlet  fever, 

::>t  few  days — (1)  plenty  of  fresh  air 

'.  .  i  :: :  ["1)  plenty  of  cold  water  to  drink  ; 

:  p  ■  iliices  to  the  throat,  and  (4)  the  Acid- 

of  roses  mixture  as  a  medicine. 

y   "■.  ::.  :i,  eoines  very  important  advice.     After 

V  il-ys,  probably  five  or  six,  sometimes  as 

fourth  day — icaich  carefuUy  ami  warily, 

!*:./?■',  the  skin  will  sudJeuly  become  cool 

1  say  that  he  feels  chilly  ;  then  is  the 

-:  now  change  your  tactics — ifistanily 

I'-f^s  and  put  exfra  clothing,  a  blanket 

:.  Li-  bed.     A  flannel  night  gown  should, 

'•  ..1  skin  have  pulled  off,  be  now  worn  neit 

^k:  .  when  the  flannel  night  gown  should  be 

tiiiue.l     The  patient  ought  ever  after  to  wear, 
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in  the  daj-  tlm'>,  a  flannel  waisteont.  His  drinks  most 
now  be  givRo  with  the  chill  off  ;  he  ought  to  have  a 
warm  cup  of  tea,  ami  gradually  his  diet  should,  as  I 
have  previously  advised,  be  improved. 

There  is  one  important  caution  I  wish  to  impress 
upon  you — do  not  give  opening  medicine  during  the 
time  ike  ertipHon  w  otif.  In  all  probability  the 
bowels  will  be  opened;  if  eo,  bU  well  and  good;  but 

,  do  not,  on  any  account,  for  the  first  ten  days,  use 
artificial  means  to  open  them.  It  is  my  firm  con- 
Tiotion  that  the  administration  of  purgatives  in 
scarlet  fever  is  a  fruitful  source  of  dropsy,  of  dis- 
ease and  death.  When  we  take  into  consideration 
the  BjTnpathy  there  is  between  the  skin  and  the  mucus 
membrane,  I  think  that  we  should  pause  before 
giving  irritating  medicines,  such  as  purgatives. 
The  irritation  of  aperients  on  the  mucus  membran« 
may  cause  the  poison  of  the  skin  disease  (for  ecnr- 
let  fever  is  a  blood-poison)  to  be  driven  internally 
to  the  kidneys,  to  the  throat,  to  the  pericardium 
(bag  of  the  heart),  or  to  the  brain.  You  may  say. 
Do  you  not  purge  if  the  bowels  be  not  open  for  & 

'  week?     I  say,  empliatically.  No. 

I  consider  my  great  success  in  the  treatment  of 
scarlet  fever  to  be  partly  owing  to  my  avoidance  of 
aperients  during  the  first  ten  days  of  the  child's  ill- 
ness. 

If  the  bowels,  after  the  ten  days,  be  not  properly 
opened,  a  dose  or  two  of  syrup  of  senna  should  be 
given;  that  is  to  say,  one  or  two  teaspoonfuls  should 
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loave  tli(3  lioa.so   iiiul 
r*  iinmoiict'iin.'iit  ot*  tl 
■  ^For  you  to  that  pan 
;;:ve  it  your  best  and 
(lie  last  twenty  years 
h '."^.rlet  fever,  and  I  at 
I  liave  just  recommen 
patients  to  leave  the  h 
in  fact,  the  skin  that 
newed. 

Let  me  now  sum  uj 
I  beg  leave  to  designat 
Air  Treatment  of  Scar] 

1.  Thorough  ven 
scant  clothes  on  the  I 
days. 

2.  A  change  of  te 
carefully  regarded.     A 

*   closing  the  Avindows  «* 
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5.  Leeches,  blisters,  emetics,  cold  and  tepid 
epongings,  and  painting  the  tonsils  with  caustic,  in- 
admissible in  scarlet  fever. 

6.  A  strict  auti phlogistic  (low)  diet  for  the  first 
few  days,  during  which  time  cold  water  to  be  given 
ad  libitum. 

The  patient  not  to  leave  the  house  in  the  sam- 
mer  uiider  the  month;  in  the  winter,  under  six 
weeks. 

What  NOT  /o  do. — ^Do  not  Rpply  either  leeches 
or  blisters  to  the  throat;  do  not  paiut  the  tonsils 
with  caustic;  do  not  give  aperients;  do  not,  on  any 
account,  give  emetic  tartai*,  do  not,  for  the  first 
few  days  of  the  illness,  be  afraid  of  cold  air  to 
the  skin,  and  of  cold  water  as  a  beverage;  do  not, 
emphatically  let  me  say,  do  not  let  the  child  leave  the 
house  for  at  leaiit  a  mouth  from  the  commencement 
of  tha  illness. 

My  firm  conviction  is,  that  purgatives,  emotioa 
and  blisters,  by  depressing  the  patient,  sometimes 
cause  ordinary  scarlet  fever  to  degenerate  into  mal- 
ignant scarlet  fever. 

I  am  aware  that  some  of  our  first  authorities 
advocate  a  different  plan  to  mine.  They  recommend 
purgatives,  which,  I  may  say,  in  scarlet  fever,  are 
my  dread  and  abhorrence.  They  advise  cold  and 
tepid  spongings — a  plan  which  I  think  dangeroos, 
as  it  will  probable  drive  the  disease  internally. 
Blisters,  too,  have  been  prescribed;  these  I  consider 
'  weakening,  injurious  and  barbarous,  and  likely  still 


|,.n.jt-ut  litis  not  too   m\ 
j)')isone(l.     I  look   upon 
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The  plan  ia  an  esceUenl;  one,  and  cannot  be  too 
Btrongly  recommended. 

If  the  caaa  be  a  combination  of  scarlet  fever  and 
of  diphtheria,  as  it  nafortanately  now  frequently  ia, 
let  it  be  treated  as  a  case  of  diphtheria 

A  child  must  not  be  allowed  to  go  out  for  at  least 
a  month  from  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  in 
the  summer,  aud  sis  weeks  in  the  winter  ;  and  not 
even  then  without  the  express  permission  of  a  doctor. 
'-It  might  be  said  that  this  is  an  unreasonable  recom- 
mendation ;  but  when  it  ia  considered  that  the  whole 
of  the  skin  generally  peels  off,  and  conseqnently 
leaves  the  surface  o£  the  body  exposed  to  cold,  which 
cold  flies  to  the  kidneys,  producing  a  peculiar  and 
Berious  disease  in  tliem,  ending  in  dropsy,  this  warn- 
ing will  Dot  be  deemed  unreasonable. 

ScEirlet  fever  dropsy,  which  is  really  a  formida- 
ble disease,  generally  arisrs  from  the  careli'ssness, 
ihe  ignuranee,  andlke  thoughtlessness  of  pnmia  in 
allowing  a  child  to  leave  the  house  before  the  new  akin 
be  properly  formed  and  hardened.  Prevention  ia 
better  than  cure. 

Thus  far  with  regard  to  the  danger  to  the  child 
bimselt  Now,  if  you  please,  let  mo  show  you  the 
risk  of  contagion  that  you  inflict  upon  families,  in 
allowing  your  child  to  mix  with  others  before  a 
month  at  least  has  elapsed.  Bear  in  mind,  a  case  ia 
quite  as  contngions,  if  not  more  so.  while  the  skin 
is  peeling  off,  as  it  was  before.  Thas,  in  ten  dava 
or  a  fortnight,  there  ia  as  much  risk  of  contagion  'as 
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matter,  either  from  the  water  closet,  from  tlie  privy, 
from  the  pig  stye,  or  from  the  stable;  let  the  privies 
be  emptied  o£  their  contents — remember  this  is  most 
imporlanl  adoice — then  pnt,  iuto  the  empty  placeB, 
either  lime  and  powdered  charcoal  or  carbolic  acid 
for  it  is  a  well  ascertained  fact  that  it  is  frequently 
impossible  to  rid  a  house  of  the  infection  of  scarlet 
fever  without  adopting  such  a  course.  Let  the 
childreu,  who  have  not  had,  or  who  do  not  appear  to 
be  sickening  for  scarlet  fever,  be  sent  awny  from 
home — if  lo  a  farm  house  so  much  t!ie  better.  In- 
deed, leave  no  stone  uutarned,  no  means  autried,  to 
exterminate  the  disease  from  the  house  and  from 
the  neighborhood. 

Precautions  to  be  taken  against  the  spread  of 
scarlet  fever.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to  separ- 
ate the  healthy  from  the  infected.  The  nurses 
selected  for  attending  scarlet  fever  patients  should 
be  those  who  have  previouslj'  had  scarlet  fever  them- 
selves. Dirty  linen  should  be  removed  at  oi:oe,  and 
be  put  into  boiling  water.  Very  little  furniture 
should  be  in  the  room  of  a  scarlet  fever  patient — 
the  less  the  better — it  only  obstructs  the  circulation 
of  the  air,  and  harbors  the  scarlet  fever  poison. 
The  most  scrupulous  attention  to  cleanliness  should, 
in  these  cases,  be  observeil.  A  patient  who  has 
reoovored  from  scarlet  fever,  and  before  he  mixes 
with  healthy  people,  should,  for  three  or  four  oon- 

itiva  mornings,  have  a  warm  bath,  and  well  wash 
himself,  while  in  the  bath,  with  soap;  he  will,  by 
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—  of  children  would  aiiuually  be  saved  from  broken 
health  and  from  death.  Time  gtill  further  cocviucea 
me  that  dij  treatment  is  based  ou  truth,  as  I  have 
every  year  additional  proofn  of  its  valne  and  of  its 
success,  but  error  and  prejudice  are  un  fortunately 
ever  at  work,  striving  all  they  can  to  defeat  truth 
and  common  beuse.  Ona  of  my  princtpat  remedies 
in  the  treatment  of  scarlet  fever  is  an  abundance  of 
fresh  air,  but  many  people  prefer  their  own  miser- 
able complicated  inventions  to  God's  grand  and  yet 
simple  remedies — they  pretend  that  they  know 
better  than  the  Mighty  Framer  of  the  universe. 

Chicken-pox  ia  oecasionally,  bat  not  always, 
ushered  in  with  a  slight  ehivering  fit;  the  eruption 
shows  itself  in  about  twenty-four  hours  from  the 
child  first  appearing  poorly.  It  is  a  vesicular*  dis- 
ease. Tha  eruption  comes  oat  in  the  form  of  small 
pimples,  and  principally  ottitcks  the  scalp,  the  neck, 

I  the  back,  the  chest  and  the  shoulders,  hut  rarely  the 
face,  while  in  small-pox  the  face  is  generally  the 
part  most  affected.  The  next  day  these  pimples  fill 
with  water,  and  thus  become  vesicles ;  on  the  third 
day  they  are  at  maturity.  The  vesicles  ore  quite 
separate  and  distinct  from  each  other.  There  la  a 
slight  redness  around  each  of  them.  Fresh  ones, 
while  the  others  are  dying  away,  make  their  appear- 
ance.    Chicken-poi  is  usually  attended  with  a  slight 


*  Verirlef.    Small  elovationB  of  the  ciitiele.  covering  a  fluid 
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anxietjr,  and  trouble  to  the  mother  and  the  nnrsee; 
hence  whooping-cough  is  much  drendod  by  them. 
It  is  amendable  to  treatment  Spring  and  Huromer 
are  the  best  seasons  of  the  year  for  the  disease  to 
oeeor.  This  complaint  nsitally  lasts  from  sii  to 
twelve  weeks — sometimes  for  a  much  longer  period. 
more  especially  if  proper  means  are  not  employed  to 
relieve  it 

Whooping-cough  commences  as  a  common  cold 
and  cough.  The  cough,  tor  ten  days  or  a  fortnight, 
increases  in  intensity;  at  about  which  time  it  puts 
on  the  characteristic  "whoop,"  The  attack  of  cough 
comes  on  in  paroxysms.  In  a  paroxysm,  tlie  child 
coughs  BO  long  and  so  violent,  and  expires  so  much 
air  from  the  lungs  without  inspiring  any,  that  at 
times  he  a^ipears  nearly  suiTocated  and  exhausted; 
the  veins  of  his  neck  swell ;  his  eyes,  with  the  tre- 
mendous exertions,  almost  seem  to  start  from  their 
Bockets;  at  length  there  is  n  sudden  iiigjiiralion  of 
air  through  the  contracted  chink  of  the  upper  p«rt 
of  the  windpipe — the  glottis — causing  tlie  [localiar 
"whoop;"  and  after  a  little  more  coughing,  he 
brings  up  some  glairy  mucus  from  the  chest;  and 
sometimes,  by  vomiting,  food  from  tlie  stomach;  he 
is  at  once  relieved,  until  the  next  pnroxjnm  occnr, 
when  the  same  process  is  repeated,  the  child  dnrtag 
the  iuteiTals,  in  a  favorable  cu«p,  appojiririg  t\aiUt 
well,  and  after  the  cough  is  over  instflully  retarning 
either  to  his  play  or  to  bis  food.  Ouuerally,  after 
8  paroxysm  he  is  hongrj,  ooleM,  indeed,  tbtra  b* 
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severe  mfiammation  either  of  the  chest  or  of  the 
lungs.  Sickue^ri,  as  I  before  remarked,  Freqaeotlf 
accompanies  wliodping-coagL;  when  it  Joob,  it  might 
be  looked  upon  9.s  a  good  sign.  The  child  ustullj 
knows  when  an  attack  is  coming  on ;  he  dreads  i^ 
and  therefore  tries  to  prevent  it;  he  sometimea  par- 
tially succeeds;  but,  if  be  do(^,  it  only  makes  the 
attack,  when  it  d'>es  come,  more  severe.  All  eaosee 
of  irritation  and  excitement  ought,  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, to  be  avoided,  as  passion  is  apt  to  bring  oo  s 
severe  paroxysm, 

A  new-born  babe  —  an  infant  of  one  or  two 
months  old — commonly  escapee  the  infectiou;  but  if, 
at  that  tender  age,  he  nnfortanately  catches  whoop> 
ing-congb,  it  is  likely  to  fare  harder  with  him  than 
if  he  were  olilor — the  younger  the  child,  the  greAter 
the  risk.  But  still,  in  such  a  case,  do  not  despair, 
BB  I  have  known  namerons  instances  of  uew-bora 
infants,  with  judiciona  care,  recover  pe'-fectly  from 
the  attack,  and  thrive  after  it  as  though  nothing  of 
the  kind  had  ever  happened, 

A  new-born  bribe,  laboring  under  whooptog-eougb, 
is  liable  to  convulsions,  which  is  in  this  disease  one, 
indeed  the  great,  soorce  of  danger.  A  child,  toji, 
who  is  teelhiiig,  and  laboring  under  the  diae&se,  is 
also  liable  to  convulsions.  When  the  patient  is  ccm- 
valescing,  care  ought  to  be  taken  tbnt  he  does  not 
catch  cold,  or  tbe  "whoop"  might  return.  "Whoop- 
ing-cough mny  either  precede,  attend,  or  fcdlov  an 
attack  of  measles. 
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Treatment  of  Whooping-cough. — We  will  divide 
the  whooping-cough  into  three  stages,  and  treat  each 
stage  separately. 

What  to  do. — In  the  first  stage,  the  pommence- 
ment  of  whooping-cough:  For  the  first  ton  days 
give  "Wine  of  Ipecac  Mixture,*  a  teaspoonful  three 
times  a  day.  If  the  child  be  not  weaned,  keep  him 
entirely  to  the  breast;  if  he  be  weaned,  to  a  milk  and 
farinaceous  diet.  Confine  him  for  the  first  ten  days 
to  the  house,  more  especially  if  the  whooping-eongh 
be  attended,  aa  it  usually  is,  with  more  or  less  bron- 
chitis. But  take  care  that  the  rooms  be  well  venti- 
lated; for  good  air  is  essential  to  the  cure.  If  the 
bronchitis  attending  the  whooping-cough  be  severe, 
confine  him  to  his  bed,  and  treat  him  as  though  it 
were  simply  a  case  of  bronchitis,  f 

In  the  second  stage,  discontinue  the  Wine  of 
Ipecac  Mixture,  aud  give  Nitric  acid — which  I  have 
found  to  be  an  efficacious  aud  valuable  one  in  whoop- 
ing-cough : — 

Take  o(— Dilated  Nitric  Acid,  two  drachinsj 

Com  pound  Tinctare  ot  CardamonB,  half  a  draotim; 
Simple  Symp.  three  ounces; 
Water,  two  ounceB  nad  a  hsif ; 
Make  a  Mlxtnre.    Oae  or  tvro  teaspoon rula,  or  a  tableBpoon- 
ful,  SLicordiog  to  the  agre  of  the  child— one  teaspoontul  (or  on 
infant  of  six  monllis,  and  two  teoepoonfiilB  tor  a  child  of  twelve 
nioTithB,  and  one  tableBpoonful  for  a  child  o(  two  yeara,  every 
four  bonra,  first  ahakmg  the  bottle. 


•For  the  presoriptiou  of  the  Wine  of  Ipeeac  Miiture,  see 


'I^For  the  treatment  of  bronchitis,  see  page3i 
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meals.  But,  remember,  after  the  first  three  or  four 
weeks  change  of  air,  anil  plenty  of  it,  is  for  whoop- 
iug-couyh  the  grand  rpmedy, 

IVhril  NOT  io  do.— Do  not  apply  leeches  to  the 
cliest,  for  I  would  rather  pnt  blood  into  a  child 
laboring  under  whooping-cough  than  take  it  out  of 
him — whooping-cough  is  quits  weakening  enough  to 
the  system  of  itself  without  robbing  him  of  his 
life's  blood;  do  not,  on  any  account  whatever,  ad- 
minister either  emetic  tartar  or  autimonial  wine ;  do 
not  give  either  paregoric  or  syrup  of  white  poppies; 
do  not  drug  him  with  grey-powder;  do  not  dose  him 
with  quack  medicine;  do  not  give  him  stimulants, 
but  rather  give  him  plenty  of  nourishment,  such  ( 
milk  and  farinaceous  food,  but  no  stimulants;  do  not 
be  afraid,  after  the  first  week  or  two,  of  his  having 
fresh  air,  and  plenty  of  it- — ^for  fresh,  pure  air  is  the 
grand  remedy,  after  all  that  can  be  said  and  done, 
in  whooping-cough.  Although  occasionally  we  find 
that,  if  the  child  be  laboring  under  whooping-cough, 
and  in  breathing  a  pure  countir^  air,  and  is  not  get- 
ting well  so  rapidly  aa  we  could  wish,  change  of  air 
to  a  smoky  gas-laden  town  will  sometimes  quickly 
effect  a  cure;  indeed,  some  persona  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that  the  best  remedy  for  an  ohslhtale  case  of 
whooping-cough  is,  for  the  chiM  to  live,  the  great 
part  of  every  day,  in  gas  works. 

Daring  a  paroxysm  of  whooping-cough,  if  the 
child  be  old  enough,  let  him  stand  up  ;  but  if  he  be 
either  too  young  or  too  feeble,  raise  his  head,  and 
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back  Tith  ooe  hand.  Md  filB  lonliead  wiOi  dw  <Ak 
Let  the  mnciia,  tiis  lauM— t  it  ba  wiUiiii  nub,  l» 
viped  nith  a  soft  bandbMldif  out  oC  his  smittL 

In  an  ohstimda  cam  ef  tikoopimg  oomgh  ihs  bvl 
remedy-  is  change  of  air — fwwided  fliere  be  no  aak 
ive  inflsmmation — to  ■■/  IweMiy  epofc,  A  turn 
honse,  in  a  high,  dij,  aad  aelnbrioiu  iNd|^ibiab(4 
is  as  good  a  plaee  le  on  be  ehnem 

A  shivering  JUj  ii  to  be  kxiked  npan  ee  an  ni- 
portant  Ermptom.  Keeritjr  all  mritma  illnew  am- 
mcDce  with  a  shiTariog  fit;  attren  odda,  iiifliiiwi. 
inflammations  of  diBewnt  atgata^  aearlet  {em; 
measles,  emall-poz,  aad  my  Miany  oiber  diaeHM^ 
begin  in  this  vaj.  B,  thenAn^  jonr  diHd  ahoell 
ever  hare  a  Bhivering  fit)  iathudlg  send  ftv  adoetoii 
as  delay  might  be  dangeroM.  Afev  hours  of  jadi> 
cioas  treatment,  at  Uw  oomuneneemeiit  of  an  flbe^ 
is  frequently  of  more  awl  fbaa  daye  and  weefc^  ay 
months  of  treatment  idien  ^ii*«iiii  has  gainsd  a 
firm  footing.  A  serioiit  diwwie  often  ateala  on  ia- 
Bidiously,  and  we  have  peiheps  onlj  the  shiTCriic 
fit,  which  might  be  but  a  aUgkt  aub,  to  toQ  ns  of  ill 
approach. 

A  trifling  ailmenf^  toot  bj  naglasling  the  |a— na- 
itory  Bjmptom,  wbioh,  at  6ai,  might  only  be  iafi* 
cated  by  a  slight  shiTeriag  Ht,  irill  lomelimes  b» 
come  a  mortal  disorder. 

In  case  of  a  shiveriDg  fl^  tMUmU^  hne  fta  Ui 
irarmod,  and  put  theohM  to  lud-     -^fffy  < 
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hot  bottle  or  a  hot  brick,  wrapped  iu  flannel,  to  the 
Bolee  of  his  feet  Put  an  extra  blanket  on  hia  bed, 
and  give  him  a  cup  of  hot  tea.  As  soon  aa  the 
shivering  fit  is  over,  and  he  bas  become  hot,  grnda- 
ally  lessen  the  extra  quantity  of  clothes  on  his  bed, 
and  take  away  the  hot  bottle  or  the  hot  brick  from 
bis  feet. 

Wliaf  NOT  to  do. — Do  not  give  either  brandy  or 
wine,  as  inflammation  of  some  organ  might  be  ubout 
taking  place.  Do  not  administer  opening  medicine, 
as  there  might  be  some  breakings  out  coming  out  on 
the  skin,  and  an  aperient  might  check  it 

Sometimes  a  child,  apparently  otherwise  healthy, 
screams  out  in  the  night  violently  in  his  sleep,  and 
nothing  for  a  time  will  pacify  him.  The  causes  of 
these  violent  screaming  in  the  night  are  various.  At 
one  time,  they  proceed  from  the  teething ;  at  another, 
from  worms;  sometimes,  from  night-mare;  occa- 
sionally, from  either  disordered  stomach  or  bowels. 
Each  of  the  above  causes  will,  of  course,  require  adif- 
erent  plan  of  procedure;  it  will,  therefore,  be  neces- 
sary to  consult  a  doctor  ou  the  subject,  who  will  soon, 
with  appropriate  treatment,  be  able  to  relieve  him. 

The  mum2>8. — Inflammation  of  the  parotid  gland 
— ^is  commonly  ushered  in  with  a  light  feverish  at- 
tack. After  a  short  time,  a  swelling,  of  stony  hardness, 
IB  noticed  before  and  under  the  ear,  which  swelling 
extends  along  the  neck  towards  the  chin.  This  lump 
is  exceedingly  painful,  and  continues  painful  and 
swoUen  for  four  or  five  days.     At  the  end  of  whioh 
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florin  (according  to  the  (limensionH  of  the  boil). 
which  snip  around  and  apply  to  the  part.  Put  a 
fresh  one  on  daily.  Tliis  plaster  will  eoon  cause  the 
boil  to  break  ;  when  it  does  break,  squeeze  out  the 
contents — the  core  and  the  matter — and  then  apply 
one  of  the  plasters  aa  before,  which,  until  the  boil 
be  well,  renew  every  day. 

The  old  fashioned  remedy  for  a  boil — ni<niely 
common  yellow  soap  and  brown  sugar,  is  a  capital 
one  for  the  purpose.  It  is  made  with  equal  parts 
of  brown  sugar  and  shredded  yellow  soap,  and  mixed 
by  means  of  a  table-knife  on  a  plate,  with  a  few 
drops  of  water,  until  it  be  all  well  blended  together, 
and  of  the  consistence  of  thick  paste;  it  should  then 
be  spread  on  a  piece  of  wash-leather,  or  on  thick 
linen,  and  applied  to  the  boil,  and  kept  in  its  place 
by  means  either  of  a  bandage  or  of  a  folded  hand- 
kerchief; and  should  be  removed  once  or  twice  a 
day.  This  is  an  excellent  application  for  a  boil — 
soothing,  comforting,  and  drawing — and  will  soon 
effect  a  cure,  A  paste  of  honyy  and  flour,  spread 
on  linen  rag,  is  another  popular  and  good  applica- 
tion for  a  boil. 

If  the  boil  should  arise  from  the  child  being  in  a 
delicate  state  of  health,  give  him  cod-liver  oil,  meat 
once  a  day,  and  an  abundance  of  milk  and  farina- 
ceous food.  Let  him  have  plenty  of  fresh  air,  exer- 
/ise,  and  play. 

If  the  boils  should  arise  from  gross  and  improper 
feeding,  then  keep  him  for  a  time  from  meat,  and  let 
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I  crocheteci  hat.  with  woolen  rosettes  over  the  ears,  is, 
^  in  the  winter  time,  aa  excellent  hat  for  a  child  sub- 
[  ject  to  earache. 

Causes  ami  the  treafmenl  of  discharges  from  ike 
ear. — -Cold,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  healing  up  of 
breakings  out  behind  the  ear;  pellets  of  cotton  wool, 
which  had  been  put  in  the  ear  and  had  been  for- 
gotten to  be  removed,  are  the  usudl  causes  of  dis- 
charges from  the  ear.  It  generally  commences  with 
earache. 

The  Irealment  consists  in  keeping  the  parts  clean, 
I  by  syringing  the  ear  every  morning  with  warm 
'  water,  by  attention  to  food — keeping  the  child  prin- 
j  cipally  upon  a  milk  and  farinaceous  diet,  and  by 
j  change  of  air.  If  change  of  air  be  not  practicable, 
[  grent  attention  ahouhl  be  paid  to  ventilation.  Aa  I 
I  have  before  advised,  in  all  cases  of  discharge  from 
the  ear  call  in  a  pliyeician,  aa  a  little  iudicious 
[  medicine  is  advisable — indeed,  essential — and  it  may 
be  necessary  to  syringe  the  ear  with  lotions,  instead 
I  of  with  worm  water,  and,  of  course,  it  is  only  a 
I  doctor  who  bae  actually  seen  the  patient  who  can 
r  decide  these  matters,  and  what  is  best  to  be  done  in 
[  each  case. 

Treaimeni  of  a  "siye^"'  on  the  eye-lid. — Bathe  the 
'  eye  frequently  with  warm  milk  and  water,  and 
apply,  every  night  at  bedtime,  a  warm  white  bread 
poultice.  No  medicine  is  required,  but  if  the  child 
be  gross,  keep  him  for  a  few  days  from  meat,  and 
let  him  live  on  bread  and  milk  and  farinaceous 
puddings. 
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If  a  child  have  large  bowels,  what  would  yourec^ 
ommend  as  likely  io  reduce  f  heir  size? — It  ought  to  be 
borBe  in  mind  that  the  bowels  of  a  child  are  larger 
in  proportion  than  those  of  an  adult.  But,  if  they 
be  actually  larger  than  they  ought  to  be,  let  them 
be  well  rubbed  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  a  time 
night  and  morning,  with  soap  liniment,  and  then 
apply  a  broad  flannel  belt  "A  broad  flannel  belt 
worn  night  and  day,  firm  but  not  tight,  is  very 
serviceable."  The  child  ought  to  be  prevented  from 
drinking  as  much  as  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
doing;  let  him  be  encouraged  to  exercise  himself  well 
in  the  open  air,  and  let  strict  regard  be  paid  to  his  diet 

Aperients  for  a  child. — If  it  be  actually  necessary 
to  give  him  opening  medicine,  one  or  two  teaspoon- 
f  uls  of  Syrup  of  Senna,  repeated,  if  necessary,  in 
four  hours,  will  generally  answer  the  purpose. 
Compound  Confection  of  Senna  is  another  excellent 
aperient  for  the  young,  it  being  mild  in  its  opera- 
tion, and  pleasant  to  take;  a  child  fancying  it  is 
nothing  more  than  jam,  and  which  it  much  resem- 
bles both  in  appearance  and  in  taste.  The  dose  is 
half  or  one  teaspoonful  early  in  the  morning  occa- 
sionally. Senna  is  an  admirable  aperient  for  a 
child,  and  is  a  safe  one,  which  is  more  than  can  be 
said  of  many  others.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  "the 
taste  of  Seima  may  be  concealed  by  sweetening  the 
infusion,*  adding   milk,  and   drinking  as  ordinary 

*Infii8ion  of  Senna  may  be  procured  of  any  respeotable 
druggist.    It  will  take  about  one  or  two  tabl66i>oonfiilB,  or  oven 
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tea,  which,  when  thus  prepared,  it  much  resemblee." 
Honey,  too,  ia  a  nice  aperient  for  a  child — a  tea- 
spoonful  ought  to  be  given  either  by  itself,  or  spread 
on  a  slice  of  bread. 

Some  mothers  are  in  the  habit  of  giving  their 
children  jalap  gingerbread.  I  do  not  approve  of  it, 
as  jalap  ia  a  drastic,  griping  purgiitive,  besides,  jalap 
is  very  nasty  to  tate— nothing  will  make  it  palatable- 
Fluid  Mngnesia — Solution  of  Carbonate  of 
Magnesia — is  a  good  aperient  for  a  child,  and,  as  it 
haa  very  little  taste,  is  readily  given,  more  especially 
if  made  palatable  by  the  addition  either  of  a  little 
syrup  or  of  brown  sugar.  The  advantages  which  it 
has  over  the  old  solid  form  are.  that  it  ia  colorless 
and  nearly  tasteless,  and  never  forms  concretions  in 
the  liowels,  as  the  solid  magnesia,  if  persevered  in  for 
any  length  of  time,  sometimes  does.  A  child  of  two 
or  three  years  old  may  take  one  or  two  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  the  fiiiid,  either  by  itself  or  in  hia  food, 
repeating  it  every  four  hours  until  the  bowels  be 
open.  When  the  child  is  old  enough  to  drink  the 
draught  off  immediaichj,  the  addition  of  one  or  two 
teaspooufnls  of  Lemon  Juice  to  each  dose  of  the 
Fluid  Magnesia,  makes  a  pleasant  effervescing 
draught,  and  increases  its  efficacy  as  an  aperient. 
Graham  bread  and  ireucle  will   frequently  open 

more,  of  tbo  inFasion  ^cuKinrdmi;  to  the  agn  of  the  child,  and  the 
obstiuniiy  of  the  bowpla).  to  act  as  aii  aperient.  Of  conrse,  you 
yonrself  will  be  nbl«,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  need  arises,  to 
added  the  milk  and  the  eagAT,  and  thae  to  make  it  palatable. 
It  ought  to  begiTen  noim,  so  aa  the  more  to  resemble  tea. 
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the  bowels,  and  as  treacle  is  wholesome,  it  may  be 
substituted  for  butter  when  the  bowels  are  inclined 
to  be  costive.  A  roasted  apple,  eaten  with  rate 
sugar,  is  another  excellent  mild  aperient  for  a  child 
Milk  gruel^ — that  is  to  say,  milk  thickened  with  oat- 
meal— forms  au  excellent  food  for  him,  and  often 
keeps  his  bowels  regular,  and  thus  {which  is  an  im- 
porani  consideration)  supersedes  the  necessity  of 
giving  him  an  aperient  An  orange  (taking  care  he 
does  not  eat  the  peel  or  the  pnlp),  or  a  fig  after 
dinner,  or  a  few  Muscatel  raisins,  will  frequently 
regulate  the  bowels. 

Stewed  prunes  is  another  admirable  remedy  for 
the  costiveness  of  a  child.  The  manner  of  stewing 
them  is  as  follows: — Put  a  pound  of  prunes  in  a 
br(V,vn  jar,  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  raw  sugar, 
tht-n  cover  the  prunes  and  the  sugar  with  cold  water, 
plaeo  them  in  tlie  oven,  and  let  them  stew  for  four 
hoiir<.  A  child  should  every  morning  eat  half  a 
doz.n  or  a  dozen  of  them,  until  the  boweb  be 
relieves,  tskii^.ix  care  that  he  does  not  swallow  the 
^tries.  Strwed  prunes  maybe  given  in  treacle — 
troicle   increasing  the  aperient  proprieties   of  the 
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A  >  '.pp  ^sitorv  is  a  mild  and  ready  way  of  open- 
:..  '>   'f  a  child.     When  he  is  two  or  three 

;    i   upwards,  a    candle    suppository  is 
.  N     -suppository.     The  way  of  prepar- 
-  :    '..^w>: — Cut  a   piece   of    dip-tallow 
'.,  :^:h  of  three  inches — and  insert  it  as 
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you  would  a  ciyeter  pipe,  about  two  incbes  up  the 
fundament,  allowing  the  remaining  inch  to  be  in 
eight,  and  there  let  the  suppository  remain  until  the 
bowels  be  opened. 

Another  excellent  method  of  opening  a  child's 
bowels  is  by  means  of  an  enema  of  warm  water — from 
half  a  teacupfnl  to  a  teacupful,  or  even  more,  accord- 
ing to  the  age  of  the  child.  I  can  not  speak  too 
liigUly  of  this  plan  aa  a  remedy  for  costiveness.  as 
it  entirely,  in  the  generality  of  cases,  prevente  the 
necessity  of  administering  a  particle  of  aperient 
medicine  by  i;be  moutb.  The  fact  of  its  doing  eo 
stamps  it  as  a  most  valuable  remedy — opening 
physic  being,  as  a  rule,  most  objectionable,  and 
injurious  to  a  child's  bowels.  Bear  this  fact — for  it 
is  a  fact — in  mind,  and  let  it  be  always  remembered. 

A  wet  compress  to  the  bowels  will  frequently 
open  them,  and  will  thus  do  away  with  the  necessity 
of  giving  an  aperient-— a  most  iinporlant  cousideror 
{ion.  Fold  a  napkin  in  sis  thicknesses,  soak  it  in 
cold  water,  and  apply  it  to  the  bowels,  over  which 
put  either  a  thin  covering  or  sheet  of  oil-cloth 
or  a  piece  of  oil-sUk,  keep  it  in  its  place  with  a 
broad  flannel  roller,  and  let  it  remain  on  the  bowels 
for  three  or  four  hours,  or  until  they  be  opened. 

Try  what  diet  will  do,  as  opening  the  bowels  by 
a  regulated  diet  is  far  preferable  to  the  giving  of 
aperients.  Let  him  have  graham  bread,  or  pare  oat- 
meal made  into  gruel  with  new  milk.  Let  him  eat 
etewed    prunes,  Btewad    rhubarb,    roasted    apples, 
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strawberries,  the  inside  of  grapes  and  gooseberries, 
figs,  etc.  Give  him  early  every  morning  a  draught 
of  cold  water. 

Let  me  again  urge  you  not  to  give  aperients  in 
these  eases,  or  in  any  cases,  unless  you  are  abso- 
lutely compelled.  By  following  my  advice  you  will 
save  yourself  an  immense  deal  of  trouble,  and  your 
child  a  long  catalogue  of  misery.  Again,  I  say, 
look  well  into  the  matter,  and  whenever  it  be 
practicable  avoid  purgatives. 

Protrusion  of  the  lower  hovoel  is  due  to  the  com- 
mon and  reprehensible  practice  of  a  parent  admin- 
istering frequent  aperients  to  her  child.  Another 
cause,  is  allowing  him  to  remain  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  or  more  at  a  time  on  his  chair,  this  induces 
him  to  strain,  and  to  force  the  bowel  down. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  best  manner  of  return- 
ing the  bowel,  lay  the  child  upon  the  bed  on  his  face 
and  bowels,  with  his  hips  a  little  raised,  then  smear 
lard  on  the  fore-finger  of  your  right  hand  (taking 
care  that  the  nail  be  cut  close),  and  gently  with  your 
fore-finger  press  the  bowel  into  its  proper  place. 
Bemember,  if  the  above  methods  be  observed,  you 
can  liot  do  the  slightest  injury  to  the  bowel,  and  the 
sooner  it  be  returned,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the 
child,  for  if  the  bowel  be  allowed  to  remain  long 
down,  it  may  slough  or  mortify,  and  death  may 
ensue.  The  nurse,  every  time  he  has  a  motion, 
must  see  that  the  bowel  does  not  come  down,  and  if 
it  does,  she  ought  instantly  to  return  it     MoreoyoTi 
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the  nnree  bIiouW  be  careful  not  tn  bIIuw  tlie  cliild  to 
remain  on  hia  chair  more  than  two  or  three  minutes 
at  ft  time. 

Another  excellent  remedy  for  the  protrusion  of 
the  lower  bowel,  is  to  ase  every  moruing  a  cold  salt 
and  water  sitz  bath.  There  need  not  be  more  thau 
a  depth  of  three  iuchea  of  water  in  the  bath,  a  Email 
handful  of  table  salt  should  be  dissolved  iu  the 
water,  a  dash  of  warai  water  in  the  winter  time  must 
be  added,  to  take  off  the  extreme  chill,  and  the 
child  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  sit  in  the  bath  for 
more  than  one  minute,  or  while  the  mother  can  count 
a  hundred,  taking  care,  the  while,  to  throw  either  a 
square  of  flannel  or  a  small  ahawl  over  his  should- 
ers. The  sitz  bath  ought  to  be  continued  for  months, 
or  until  the  complaint  be  removed.  I  cau  not  speak 
in  too  high  praise  of  these  baths. 

In  adminiaieriiig  medicine  to  a  chihl,  if  he  be  old 
enough,  appeal  to  his  reason.  If  a  mother  endeavor 
to  deceive  her  eJiild,  and  ho  detect  her,  he  will  for 
the  future  suspect  her.  If  he  be  too  young  to  be 
reasoned  with,  then,  if  he  will  not  take  his  medicine, 
he  must  be  compelled.  Lay  him  across  your  knees, 
let  both  hia  hands  and  his  nose  be  tightly  held,  and 
then,  by  means  of  the  patent  medicine -spoon,  or, 
if  that  be  not  at  hand,  by  either  a  tea  or  dessert- 
spoon, pour  the  medicine  down  his  throat,  and  he 
will  be  obliged  to  swallow  it. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  is  a  cruel  procedure,  but 
it  18  the  only  way  to  compel  an  unruly  child  to  take 
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physio,  and  is  much  less  cruel  than  running  th« 
risk  of  his  dying  from  the  medicine  not  having  been 
adminiatered 

A  sick  child  ought  not  to  be  roused  {rom  his 
sleep  to  give  him  medicine,  as  sleep,  being  s  natQial 
restorative,  must  not  be  interfered  with.  A  mother 
can  not  be  too  particular  in  administering  the  taedi* 
cine,  at  stated  periods,  while  he  is  awake. 

Remarls  on  the  management  of  a  sick-room.-~- . 
In  sickness,  ei^lect  a  large  and  lofty  room ;  if  in  ths 
town,  the  back  of  the  house  will  be  preferable— io 
order  to  keep  the  patient  tree  from  noise  and  bustls 
— as  a  sick-chamber  can  not  be  kept  too  quiet.  Be 
sure  that  there  be  a  chimney  in  the  room — &s  there 
ought  to  lie  in  rt'ery  room  in  the  boose — and  that  it 
is  not  stopped,  as  it  will  help  to  caiTj  off  the  impure 
air  of  the  apartment.  Keep  the  chamber  uvU 
ve7ililale.d,  by  from  time  to  time  opening  tb« 
window.  The  air  of  the  apartment  can  not  be  too 
pure;  therefore,  let  the  evacuations  from  the  bowela 
be  instantly  removed,  either  to  s  distant  part  oC  Uia 
house,  or  to  an  outhouse,  or  to  the  cellar,  aa  it 
might  be  necessary  to  keep  them  for  the  physician's 
inspection. 

Before  using  either  the  night-commode,  or  Ike 
poi-dc-chamhre,  let  a  little  water,  to  tie  depth  ol 
one  or  two  inches,  be  put  in  the  pan,  or  pul,  in  oiddf 
to  sweeten  the  motion,  and  to  prevent  tho  becal 
matters  from  adhering  to  the  vessel.  Let  there  be 
frequent  change  of  linen,  as  in  sickness  it  is  evea .  H 
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more  necessary  than  in  health,  more  especially  if  the 
complaint  be  fever.  lu  an  attack  of  fever,  clean 
sheeta  ought,  every  other  day,  to  be  pat  on  the  bed; 
clean  body-linen  every  day.  A  frequent  change  of 
linen  in  Eickness  in  most  refreshing. 

If  the  complaint  be  fever,  a  fire  in  the  grate  will 
not  be  necessary.  Should  it  be  a  case  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lungs  or  of  the  chest,  a  small  flre  in  the 
winter  time  is  desirable,  keeping  the  temperature  of 
the  room  as  nearly  as  possible  at  60"  Fahrenheit. 
Bear  in  mind  that  a  large  fire  in  a  sick  room  can  not 
be  too  strongly  condemned;  for  if  there  be  fever — 
and  tliere  are  scarcely  any  complaints  without — a 
large  fire  only  increases  it.  Small  fires,  in  cases  of 
inflammation  of  the  lungs  or  of  the  chest,  iu  the  win- 
ter time,  encourage  ventilation  of  the  apiirtment,  end 
thus  carry  off  impure  air.  If  it  be  summer  time,  of 
course  firea  would  be  improper.  A  thermometer  is 
an  indispensible  requisite  iu  a  sick  room. 

In  fever,  free  and  thorough  ventilation  is  of  vital 
importance,  more  especially  in  scarlet  fever;  then  a 
patient  can  not  have  too  much  air ;  in  scarlet  fever, 
for  the  first  few  days,  the  windows,  be  it  winter  or 
fiummer,  must  to  the  widest  extent  be  opened.  The 
fear  of  the  patient  catching  cold  by  doing  so  is  one 
of  the  numerous  prejudices  and  baseless  fears  that 
haunt  the  uui'sery,  and  the  sooner  it  is  exploded  the 
better  it  will  be  for  human  life. 

If  it  be  a  case  of  measles,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
adopt  a  different  course;  then  the  windows  ought 
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affords  him  great  relief  und  comfort  If  he  be  much 
emaciated,  when  he  is  nursed,  place  a  pillow  upou 
the  lap  and  let  him  lie  upon  it. 

In  head  njft'ciiovs,  darken  the  room  with  a  green 
calico  blind;  keep  the  chamber  more  than  usually 
quiet;  let  what  little  talking  is  necesaary  be  carried 
on  in  whispers,  but  the  less  of  that  the  better;  and 
in  head  affections,  never  allow  smelling  salts  to  be 
applied  to  the  nose,  as  they  only  increase  the  flow 
ol  blood  to  the  bead,  and  consequently  do  harm. 

It  is  often  a  good  sign  for  a  child,  who  is 
seriously  ill,  to  suddenly  become  cross.  It  is  then 
he  begins  to  feel  his  weakness  and  to  give  vent  to 
his  feelings.  "Children  are  almost  always  cross 
when  recovering  from  an  illness,  however  patient 
they  may  have  been  during  its  severest  moments, 
and  the  phenomenon  is  not  by  any  means  confined 
to  children." 

A  sick  child  must  no!  be  stuffed  with  much  food 
at  a  time.  He  will  take  either  a  tablespoouful  of 
new  milk  or  a  tablespoouful  of  chicken  broth  every 
half  hour  with  greater  advantage  than  a  teacupful  of 
either  the  one  or  the  other  evei-y  four  hours,  which 
large  quantity  would  probably  be  rejected  from  his 
stomach,  and  may  cause  the  unfortunately  treated 
child  to  die  of  stai-vation. 

If  a  sick  child  be  peevish,  attract  his  attention 
either  by  a  toy  or  by  an  ornament;  if  he  be  cross, 
win  him  over  to  good  humor  by  love,  affection,  and 
caresses,  but  let  it  be  done  gently  and  without  noise. 
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Do  not  let  visitors  see  him ;  they  will  only  excite, 
distract,  and  irritate  him,  and  help  to  consume  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  and  thus  rob  the  air  of 
its  exhilarating  health-giving  qualities  and  pxirity; 
a  sick  room,  therefore,  is  not  a  proper  place,  either 
for  visitors  or  for  gossips. 

In  selecting  a  sick-nurse,  let  her  be  gentle, 
patient,  cheerful,  quiet,  and  kind,  but  firm  withal; 
she  ouglit  to  be  neither  old  nor  young;  if  she  be  old 
she  is  often  garrulous  and  prejudiced,  and  thinks  too 
much  of  her  trouble ;  if  she  be  young,  she  is  fre- 
quently thoughtless  and  noisy;  therefore  choose  a 
middle-aged  woman.  Do  not  let  there  be  in  the 
sick  room  more  than,  besides  the  mother,  one  eflS- 
cient  nurse ;  a  greater  number  can  be  of  no  service — 
they  will  only  be  in  each  other's  way,  and  will  dis- 
tract the  patient. 

Let  stillness,  especially  if  the  head  be  the  part 
affected,  reign  in  a  sick  room.  Creaking  shoes  and 
rustling  silk  dresses  ought  not  to  be  worn  in  sick 
chambers — they  are  quite  out  of  place  there.  If  the 
child  be  asleep,  or  if  he  be  dozing,  perfect  stillness 
must  be  enjoined,  not  even  a  whisper  should  be  heard. 

If  there  be  other  children,  let  them  be  removed 
to  a  distant  part  of  the  house;  or,  if  the  disease  be 
of  an  infectious  nature,  let  them  be  sent  away,  from 
home  altogether. 

In  all  illnesses — and  bear  in  mind  the  following 
is  most  important  advice — a  child  must  be  encouraged 
to  try  and  make  water,  whether  he  ask  or  not,  at 
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least  four  times  during  tbe  twoHty-four  hours;  aiiil 
at  any  other  time,  i£  he  expresa  tlie  slightest  iBdica- 
tion  to  do  so.  I  have  kuown  a  little  fellow  to  hold 
his  water,  to  his  great  detriment,  for  twelve  bourB, 
becaoBe  either  the  mother  had  in  her  trouble  forgot- 
ten to  inquire,  or  the  child  himself  was  either  too  ill 
or  too  indolent  to  make  tbe  attempt 

See  that  the  doctors  directions  are,  to  the  very 
letter,  carried  out.  Do  not  lancy  that  you  know 
better  than  he  doea,  otherwise  you  have  no  businees 
to  employ  him.  Let  bim,  then,  have  your  implicit 
confidence  and  your  exact  obedience.  What  you 
may  consider  to  be  a  trifling  matter,  may  frequently 
be  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  may  Bometiraea 
decide  whether  the  case  shall  end  either  in  life  or 
death. 

Every  mother  shoold  have  a  generalidea of  whftt 
the  pal.^e  of  children  of  different  ages  should  be 
both  in  health  ami  in  disease.  Every  person  should 
know  how  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  pulse  in 
health;  then,  by  comparing  it  with  what  it  is  when 
he  is  ailing,  he  may  have  some  idea  of  the  urgency 
of  his  case.  Pai'ents  should  know  the  healthy  pulse 
of  each  child,  since  now  and  then  a  person  is  bora 
with  a  peculiarly  slow  or  fast  pulse,  and  the  very 
case  in  hand  may  be  of  such  peeuliiirity.  An  infant's 
pulse  is  140,  a  child  of  seven  about  SO,  and  from  20 
to  60  years  it  is  70  beats  a  minute,  declining  to  00 
at  fourscore.  A  healtli^ul  grown  person  beats  70 
times  in  a  minute,  declining  to  60  at  fourscore.    At 
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GO,  i(  the  pulse  always  exoeeJe  70,  therfl  ia  a  dis- 
ease; the  machine  working  itself  out,  there  is  a 
fever  or  inflammation  Bomowhere,  and  the  body  ia 
feeding  on  iteelf,  as  in  coneuniption,  ^hen  the  yalse 
is  quick. 

If  a  child,  while  asleep,  wet  his  bed,  l<it  bim  ba 
held  out  just  lu^fore  he  goea  to  bed,  and  again  irben 
tlie  family  retires  to  rest      If,  at  the  time,  he  bo  i 
asleep,  he  will  become  so  accustomed  to  it,   that  ha  I 
'■vill,  without  awaking,  make  water.     He  ought  to 
lie  made  to  lie  on  his  side;  for,  if  he  be  pat  on  hia 
back,  the  urine  will  rest  upon  an  irritable  part  of  the 
bladder,  and,  if  he  be  inclined  to  wet  his  bed,  ha 
will  not  be  able  to  avoid  doing  so.     He  must  not  he- 
allowed  to  diiuk  mnch  with  Lis  meals,  especially 
with  his  supper.     Wetting  the  bed  is  an  infirmity 
with    some   children — they   cannot  help  it     It   is, 
therefore,  cruel  to  scold   and  chastise  them   for  it 
Occasionnllj',  however,  wetting  the  bed  arises  from  • 
idleness;  in  which  case,  a  little  wholesome  correction  ^ 
might  be  necessary. 

Water-proof  bed  sheeting — one  yard  by  three-  ( 
quarters  of  a  yard — will  effectually  preserve  the  .bed  j 
from    being    wetted,   and   onght  always,    on  these 
occasions  to  be  used. 

A  mother  ought,  every  morning,  to  ascertain  for 
herself,  whether  a  child  have  wet  his  bed;  if  he  have, 
and  if,  unfortunately,  the  water-proof  cloth  have  not 
been  used,  the  mattress,   sheets,   and  blankets  most     ^ 
be  instantly  taken  to  the  kitchen  fire  and  be  prop-    H 


erly  dried.  Inattention  to  the  above  has  frequently 
caused  a  child  to  suffer  either  from  cold,  from  & 
fever,  or  from  an  inflammation ;  not  only  so,  but  if 
they  be  not  dried,  lie  is  wallowing  in  filth  and  in  an. 
offensive  efiBm-ium.  If  both  mother  and  nurse  were 
more  attentive  to  their  duties — in  frequently  hold- 
ing a  child  out,  whether  he  ask  or  not — a  child  wet- 
ting his  bed  would  be  the  exception,  and  not,  as  it 
frequently  is,  the  rule.  If  a  child  be  dirty,  you 
may  depend  upon  it,  the  right  persona  to  blame  are 
■the  mother  and  the  nurse,  and  not  the  child. 

Chilblmis  and  the  way  fo  pn-vmt  ihcm. — Let  a 
child,  who  is  subject  to  them,  wear,  in  the  winter 
time,  a  square  piece  of  wash-leather  over  the  toes, 
a  pair  of  warm  lamb's  wool  stockings,  and  good 
shoes;  but  above  all,  let  him  be  encouraged  to  ruD 
about  the  house  as  much  as  possible,  especially  be- 
fore going  to  bed;  and  on  no  account  to  allow  him 
either  to  warm  his  feet  before  the  fire,  or  to  bathe 
them  in  hoi  water.  If  the  feet  be  cold,  and  the  child 
be  too  young  to  take  exercise,  then  let  them  be  well 
nibbed  with  the  warm  hand.  If  adults  suffer  from 
chilblains,  I  have  found  friction,  night  and  morning, 
with  horse  hair  flesh  gloves,  the  best  means  of  pre- 
venting them. 

Secondly,  ilie  way  to  cure  them: — Tffhntf  be  un- 
brokm,  the  old  fashioned  remedy  of  onion  and 
salt  is  one  of  the  best  of  remedies.  Cut  an  onion  in 
two;  take  one-half  of  it,  dip  it  in  table  salt  and  well 
rub,  for  two  or  tJiree  minutes,  the  chilblain  with  iL 
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The  onion  and  salt  is  a  famotia  remedy  to  reiiera 
that  intolerable  itching  wbicli  sometimes  accom- 
panies chilblains;  then  let  thein  be  covereJ  with  a 
piece  of  lint,  over  which  a  piece  of  waah-leatb«- 
ehoukl  be  placed. 

Ifthe-ij  he-  broken,  let  a  piece  of  lint  be  spread 
with  eperraaceti-corat*.  and  be  applied,  every  morn- 
ing, to  the  part,  nud  let  a  white  bread  poultice  be 
used  every  night. 

Chapped  hands. — Let  n  teacopful  of  bran  be  tied 
np  in  a  muslin  bag,  and  be  put  over  the  uight  into 
either  a  large  water  can  or  jug  of  raiH water; and  let 
this  water  from  the  can  or  jug  be  the  water  he  is  to 
be  washed  with  on  the  following  morning,  and  every 
morning  until  the  chape  be  cured.  As  often  as 
water  is  withdrawn,  either  from  the  water  can  or 
from  tlie  jog,  let  fresh  rain  water  take  its  place,  in 
irder  that  the  bran  may  be  constantly  soaking  in  it 
The  bran  in  the  bag  should  be  renewed  about  twice 
a  week. 

Take  particular  care  to  dry  the  skin  well  every 
time  he  bo  washed;  then,  after  each  ablution,  as 
well  as  every  night  at  bed  time,  rub  n  piece  of  deer's 
suet  over  the  parts  affected ;  a  few  dressings  will 
perform  a  cure.  The  deer's  suet  may  be  bought  at 
any  of  the  slio])a  where  venison  is  sold.  Another 
excellent  remedy  is  glycerine,  which  should  be 
smeared,  by  means  of  the  finger  or  by  a  camel's  hair 
brush,  on  the  parts  affected,  two  or  Uiree  times  & 
day.     If  the  child  be  very  young,  it  might  be  a« 
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Bary  to  dilute  the  glycerine  with  rose-water; 
small  bottle  oiie-thirj  with  glycerine,  and  fill  up  the 
remaining  two-thirds  of  the  bottle  with  roee-water — 
shaking  the  bottle  every  time  just  before  nsing  it. 
The  best  soap  to  uee  for  chapped  hands  is  the  gly- 
cerine soap;  no  other  being  required. 

Chapped  lips. — Cold  cream  (which  may  be  pro- 
eared  of  any  respectable  druggist)   is  an  excellent 

;  application  for  chapped  lips.     It  ought,  by  means  oi 

the  finger,  to  be   frequently  smeared  on  the  parts 

'  affected. 

I  Tlie  different  varieties  of  Worms  that  infest  a 

child's  bowels  are,  1,  the  tape-worm;  2,  the  long' 
round-worm;  and  3,  the  most  frequent  of  all,  the 
common  thread  or  maw-worm.     The  tape-wOrm  in- 

1  fests  the  whole  course  of  the  bowels,  both  small  and 

1  large ;  the  long  round  worm,   princii>ally  the  small 

bowels,   occasionally    the    stomach ;     it    sometimes 

L  crawls  out  of  the  child's  mouth,  causing  alarm  to  the 

mother;  there  is,  of  course,  no  danger  in  its  doing 

I  6o;  the  common  thread-worm  or  maw-worm  infests 

I  the  rectum  or  fundament. 

\  The  causes  of  worms  are    weak  bowels,  bad  and 

'  improper  food,  such  as  unripe,  unsound,  or  uncooked 

fruit,  and  much  green  vegetables;  pork,   especially, 

!  underdone  pork  ;•  an  abundance  of  sweeta;  the  ueg- 

,  lecting  of  giving  salt  in  the  food. 

I  'One  treqaent,  if  not  the  moet  frequent,  eavsa  of  taps*9 

[;  worm  ie  the  eatingrof  pork.mure  espeoiolly  it  it  be  underdoD&l 

I  Underdone  pork  is  the  moat  txuwholesume  food  that  a     ' 


little  patient  sitting 
and  before  scarcely 
vanishing;  largo  bo 
els,  slimy  motions;  i 
worm  and  round-wor 
are  apt,  in  children,  1 
worm   is  very  weake 
usually   causes   great 
health;  the  sooner,  th 
bowels  the  better  it  wi 

Many  of  the  obscui 
from  worms.  In  all  d( 
fact  should  be  borne  in 
ough  investigation  maj 

With  regard  to  tr 
coarse,  to  bo  consulted 
both  to  dislodge  them, 
rence  of  them. 

Let  me  caution  a  rr 
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tpOBed  principally  of  large  doses  of  calomel,  and 
Vivliich  is  quite  as  likely  to  destroy  the  patieot  as  the 
Iworma  No,  if  your  child  have  worms,  put  him 
Bander  the  care  o£  a  judicious  physician,  who  will 
■  bood  ex[jel  them,  without,  at  the  same  time,  injuring 
P'health  or  constitution. 

Worms  generally  infest  iceak  bowels,  hence,  the 
moment  a  child  becomes  strong  worms  cease  to  exist. 
The  reason  why  a  child  is  so  subject  to  them  is 
owing  to  the  improper  food  which  is  usually  given  tt> 
him.  When  he  is  stuffed  with  unsound  and  with 
unripe  fruits,  with  much  sweets,  nitb  ricb  puddings, 
and  with  pastry,  and  when  he  is  oftentimes  allowed 
to  eat  his  meat  without  gait,   aud  to  boll  Lis  food 

»  without   chewing  it,    is  there  any  wonder   that  he 
Bhould  suffer  with  worms?     Theway  topreveut  them 
is  to  avoid  such  things,  aud,  at  the  same  time,  Ir* 
give  him  plenty  of  salt  to  his  fresh  and  well-cooketl 
meat.     Salt  streugtheos  and  assists  digcution,  and 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  human  economy.     Salt 
is   emphatically  a   worm  destroyer.     The  tratli   of 
this  statement  may  be  readily  tested  by  itpriiiklitig 
1^^  a  little  salt  on  a  common  earth-woriiL     Look  w«ll  Uj 
^K  it,  therefore,  ye  mothers,  and  beware  of  the  cotwe- 
^Bquences  of  neglecting  such  advice,  and  me  for  jronr. 
^■selves  that  your  children   ro^orly  eat  iwlt   with 
^H  their  food     If  they  neglect  eating  salt  with  their 
^B>lood,  they  must  of  necesaU^  have  trormt,  and  worms 
that  will  eventually  injure  them,  aiid   make   them 
mlBorable.     AU  food,  then,  fthuold  be  "flarored  ritb 


you  may  produce  injur 
an  attack  of  inflammai 
into  convulsions.     This 
safety-valve,  and  must 
interfered  with.     Shou 
reduce  the  child's  diet, 
gravy,  and  from  fat  met 
from  meat  altogether,  a 
medicine. 

Milk'Crnst  is  a  compl 
— of  those  who  are  cuttii 
a  nasty  looking  complai 
mother  a  great  deal  of  trc 
ance,  it  will  be  well  that 
toms,  its  causes,  and  its  [ 

Symptoms. — When  a 
or  a  year  old,  small  pim 
around  the  ears,  on  the  f 
These  pimples  at  length  1 
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tlie  head  as  actually  to  form  a  skull  cap,  and  so 
estenaive  ou  the  face  as  to  form  a  mask.  These  I  am 
happy  to  eay,  are  rare  cases.  The  cbild's  beauty  is, 
of  course,  for  a  time  completely  destroyed,  and  uot 
ouly  his  beauty,  but  his  good  temirer,  for  as  the 
eruption  causes  great  irritation  and  itching,  he  is 
couatantly  clawing  himself,  and  crying  with  annoy- 
ance the  great  part  of  the  day,  and  sometimes  also 
of  the  night— the  eruption  preventing  him  from 
sleeping.  It  is  not  contagious,  and  soon  after  he 
has  cut  the  whole  of  his  first  set  of  teeth  it  will  get 
veil,  provided  it  has  not  been  improperly  interfered 
■with. 

Causes. — Irritation  from  teething,  staffing  him 
with  over-much  meat,  thus  producing  a  humor, 
which  Nature  tries  to  get  rid  of  by  throwing  it  out 
on  the  surface  of  the  body,  the  safest  place  she  could 
fix  ou  for  the  purpose,  hence  the  folly  and  danger  of 
giving  medicines  and  applying  exiernal  applicationB 
to  drive  the  eruption  in.  "Diseaseil  nature  often- 
times breaks  forth  in  strange  eruptions,"  and  cures 
herself  in  this  way,  if  she  l>e  not  too  much  interfered 
with,  and  if  the  eruptions  be  not  driven  in  by  inju- 
dicious treatment.  I  have  known  in  such  cases  dis- 
astrous consequences  to  follow  over-officiousness  and 
meddlesomeness.  Nature  is  trying  all  she  can  to 
drive  the  humor  out,  while  some  wiseacres  are  doing 
fdl  they  can  to  drive  the  humor  in. 

Dnralion. — As  milk  crust  is  a  tedious  affair,  and 
will  require  a  variety  of  treatment,  it  will  be  neces- 
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sary  to  consult  an  experienced  doctor,  and  altbongh 
he  will  be  able  to  afford  great  relief,  the  child  will 
not,  in  all  probability,  be  quite  free  from  the  erup- 
tion until  he  have  cut  the  whole  of  his  first  set  of 
teeth — until  he  be  upwards  of  two  years  and  a  half 
old — when,  with  judicious  and  careful  treatment,  it 
will  gradually  disappear,  and  eventually  leave  not  a 
trace  behind. 

It  will  be  far  better  to  leave  the  case  alone — ^to 
get  well  of  itself — rather  than  to  try  to  cure  the 
complaint  either  by  outward  applications  or  by 
strong  internal  medicines,  "the  remedy  is  often 
worse  than  the  disease,"  of  this  I  am  quite  convinced. 
I7i  consulting  a  doctor  give  him  your  entire  con- 
fidence. Be  truthful  and  be  candid  with  him.  Tell 
him  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth.  Have  no  reservations;  give  him,  as  near  as 
you  can,  a  plain,  unvarnished  statement  of  the  symp- 
toms of  the  disease.  Do  not  magnify,  and  do  not 
make  too  light  of  any  of  them.  Be  prepared  to 
state  the  exact  time  the  child  first  showed  symptoms 
of  illness.  If  he  have  had  a  shivering  fit,  however 
slight,  do  not  fail  to  tell  your  physician  of  it.  Note 
the  state  of  the  skin,  if  there  be  a  breaking  out — ^be 
it  ever  so  trifling — let  it  be  pointed  out  to  him. 
Make  yourself  acquainted  with  the  quantity  and  the 
appearance  of  the  urine,  taking  care  to  have  a  little 
of  it  saved,  in  case  the  doctor  may  wish  to  see  and 
examine  it.  Take  notice  of  the  state  of  the  motions 
— ^their  number  during  the  twenty-four  hours,  their 
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color,  their  smell,  and  their  consisteiice,  keeping  one 
for  his  inspectiou,  Never  leave  any  of  these  quee- 
tions  to  be  answered  by  a  semint;  a  mother  is  the 
proper  person  to  give  the  nece-isary  and  truthfnl 
ftnswers,  which  answers  frequently  decide  the  fate 
of  the  patieut  Bear  in  mind,  then,  a  mother's  untir- 
ing care  and  love,  attention  and  truthful  doss,  fre- 
quently decide  whether,  in  a  serious  illnesB,  the 
little  fellow  shall  live  or  die. 

A  doctor  has  arduous  Juties  to  perform ;  smooth, 
therefore,  his  path  as  mnch  as  you  can,  antl  you  will 
be  amply  repaid  by  the  increasing  good  he  will  be 
able  to  do  your  child.  Strictly  obey  a  doctor's 
orders— in  diet,  in  medicine,  in  everything.  Never 
throw  obstacles  in  his  way.  Never  omit  any  of  his 
suggeritions;  for,  depend  upon  it  that  if  he  be  a  sen- 
sible mat),  directions,  however  slight,  ought  Qever  to 
be  neglected. 

'That  DotLJng  walks  with  aimless  feet"— Ten  ny«o«. 

If  the  case  be  severe,  requiring  a  second  opinion, 
_  never  of  your  own  accord  call  in  a  physician  with- 
out first  consulting  and  advising  with  your  own 
doctor.  It  would  be  an  act  of  great  discourtesy  to 
do  so.  Inattention  to  the  foregoing  advice  has 
frequently  caused  injury  to  the  patient,  and  heart 
burnings  and  ill  will  among  doctors. 

Wormbatks  are  useful  for :  1.  Convulsions;  2. 
Fains  Jn  the  bowels  known  by  drawing  up  his  legs, 
BCreaming  Woleutly,  etc.;  3.  Restlessness  from  teeth- 
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ing ;  4.  Flatulence.  The  warm  bath  acts  as  a  fomen- 
tation to  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  gives  ease 
where  the  usual  remedies  do  not  rapidly  relieve. 

Carefully  ascertain  before  he  is  immersed  in  the 
bath  that  the  water  be  neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold. 
Carelessness,  or  over  anxiety  to  put  him  in  the  water 
as  quickly  as  possible,  has  frequently,  from  his  being 
immersed  in  the  bath  when  the  water  was  too  hot, 
caused  him  great  pain  and  suffering.  From  96°  to 
98°  Fahrenheit  is  the  proper  temperature  of  a 
warm  bath.  If  it  be  necessary  to  add  fresh  warm 
water,  let  him  be  either  removed  the  while,  or  let  it  not 
be  put  in  when  very  hot ;  for  if  boiling  water  be  added 
to  increase  the  heat  of  the  bath,  it  naturally  ascends, 
and  may  scald  him.  Again,  let  the  fresh  water  be 
put  in  at  as  great  a  distance  from  him  as  possible. 
The  usual  time  for  him  to  remain  in  the  bath  is  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes.  Let  the 
chest  and  bowels  be  rubbed  by  the  hand  while  he  is 
in  the  bath.  Let  him  be  immersed  in  the  bath  as 
high  up  as  the  neck,  taking  care  that  he  be  the 
while  supported  under  the  arm-pits,  and  that  his 
head  be  also  rested.  As  soon  as  he  comes  out 
of  the  bath,  he  ought  to  be  carefully  but  quickly 
rubbed  dry;  and  if  it  be  necessary  to  keep  up 
the  action  on  the  skin,  he  should  be  put  to  bed, 
between  the  blankets;  or  if  the  desired  relief  has 
been  obtained,  between  the  sheets,  which  ought  to 
have  been  previously  warmed,  where,  most  likely, 
he  will  fall  into  a  sweet  refreshing  sleep. 
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In  pain  either  of  the  stomach  or  of  tha  boweU. 
there  is  nothing  usually  affords  greater  or  speedier 
relief  tban  the  external  applicatioD  uf  heat.  The 
following  are  four  different  methods  of  applying 
heat: — I.  A  bag  of  hot  salt — that  is  to  say,  pow- 
dered table  salt — put  either  into  the  oven  or  into  a 
frying  pan  over  the  fire,  and  thus  made  hot,  and 
placed  in  a  flannel  bag,  and  then  applied,  as  the  case 
may  be,  either  to  the  stomach  or  to  the  bowele. 
Hot  salt  is  an  excellent  remedy  for  these  pains.  2. 
An  India  rubber  hot  water  bottle,  *  half  filled  with 
hot  water — it  need  not  be  boiling — applied  to  the 
stomach  or  to  the  bowels,  will  afford  great  comfort. 
3.  Another  and  an  escellent  remedy  for  these  cases 
is  a  hot  bran  pouUite  The  way  to  make  it  is  as 
follows :— Stir  bran  into  a  vessel  containing  either  a 
pint  or  a  quart  (according  to  size  of  poultice  re- 
quired) of  boiling  water,  until  it  be  of  the  conaiat- 
ence  o£  a  nice  soft  poultice,  then  put  into  a  fiannel 
bag  and  apply  it  to  the  part  affected.  When  cool, 
dip  it  from  time  to  time  in  hot  water.  4  In  case  a 
child  has  a  feverish  cold,  especially  if  it  be  attended, 
aB  it  sometimes  ia,  with  pains  in  the  bowele  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  good  external  application; — Take  a  yard 
of  flannel,  fold  it  in  three  widths,  then  dip  it  in  very 
hot  water,  wring  it  out  tolerably  dry,  and  apply  it 
evenly  and  neatly  round  and  round  the  bowels;  over 


•Every  boose  wUere  there  are  ohildreo  ought  to  have  one 
of  tbeee  India  mbber  hot  water  bottles.  It  may  be  procured 
at  UDj  reapeotable  drnggiBts. 
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I 


be  very  mconvenient  if  there  be  no  lard  in  it,  for  it 

■will  soon  get  ilry;  but  this  is  the  very  thing  yon 
■want,  and  it  can  easily  be  moiatened  by  dropping 
warm  water  on  it,  while  a  greasy  poultice  will  be 
moist,  but  not  wet" 

ACCIDENTa 

If  a  child  cut  hia  jinger,  there  is  nothing  better 
than  tying  it  up  with  a  rag  in  ita  blood,  as  nothing 
is  more  healing  than  blood  Do  not  wash  the  blood 
away,  but  apply  the  rag  at  once,  taking  care  that  no 
foreign  substance  be  left  in  the  wound.  If  there  be 
either  glass  or  dirt  in  it,  it  will  of  course  bo  neces- 
Bary  to  bathe  the  cut  in  warm  water,  to  get  rid  of  it 
before  the  rag  be  applied.  Some  mothers  use  tur- 
pontine,  to  a  fresh  wound;  these  plans  are  cruel  and 
unnecessary,  and  frequently  make  the  cut  difficult  to 
heal.  If  it  bleed  immoderately,  sponge  the  wound 
freely  with  cold  water.  If  it  be  a  severe  cut,  surgi- 
cal aid,  of  course,  will  be  required. 

If  a  child  receives  a  bloto,  causing  a  bruise,  im- 
mediately smear  a  small  lump  of  fresh  butter  on 
the  part  affected,  and  renew  it  every  tew  minutes  tor 
two  or  three  hours;  this  is  an  old-fashioned,  but  a 
very  good  remedy.  Olive  oil  may — if  fresh  butter 
be  not  at  hand — be  usglI,  or  soak  a  piece  of  brown- 
paper  in  one-third  of  French  brandy  and  two-thirds 
of  water,  and  immediately  apply  it  to  the  part; 
[■when  dry  renew  it  Either  of  these  simple  plans 
" — the  butter  plan  is  the  best— will  generally  prevent 
[loth  6'weUing  and  disfiguration. 


the  space  of  an  hou 

severingly  done,  tl 

'*black  eye,"  will  ii 

capital    remedy    fc 

Lotion, — 

Take  of — T 
Wt 
To  make  a  Lotion, 
soft  piece  of  linen  rag  wi 
timee,  let  a  piece  of  linen 
the  eye,  and  be  fastened : 

If  he  fall  upon  ) 
look  deadly  pale,  verj 
will  in  a  few  minutei 
consciousnesa  Sicknc 
makes  the  case  more 
injury,  more  or  lesc 
brain;  send,  therefor 

In  the  meantime, 
erchief,  lay  him  flat  c 
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connt  whateTsr  allow  a  drop  of  blood  to  be 
Erom  him,  either  by  leeches  or  from  the  arm — 
venesection ;  if  you  do,  he  will  probably  never  rally, 
but  will  moat  likely  "sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  no 
waking," 

A  nurse  sometimea  drops  an  infant  and  injures 
Atg  back.  Instantly  send  for  a  surgeon,  omitting  to 
have  proppr  advice  in  each  a  case  has  frequently 
made  a  child  a  cripple  for  lite.  A  nurse  frequently, 
when  she  has  dropped  her  little  charge,  is  afraid  to 
tell  her  mistress ;  the  consequences  might  then  be 
deplorable.  If  ever  a  child  scream  violently  without 
any  assignable  cause,  and  the  mother  is  not  able  for 
Bome  time  to  pacify  him,  the  safer  plan  is  that  she 
Bend  for  a  doctor,  in  order  that  he  might  strip  and 
carefully  examine  him;  much  after  misery  might 
often  be  averted  if  this  plan  were  more  frequently 
followed. 

Accidental  poisoning  by  lotions,  by  liniments,  etc 
It  is  a  culpable  practice  of  either  a  mother  or 
nurse  to  leave  external  applications  within  the  reach 
of  a  child.  It  is  also  highly  improper  to  put  a  mix- 
ture and  an  external  application  (such  aa  a  lotion  or 
liniment)  on  the  same  tray  or  on  the  same  mantel- 
piece. Many  liniments  contain  large  quantities  of 
opium,  a  teaspoonful  of  which  would  be  likely  to 
cause  the  death  of  a  child.  "Hartshorn  and  oil," 
too,  has  frequently  been  swallowed  by  children,  and 
_  in  sevf^ral  instances  haa  caused  death.  Many  lotions 
totaiu  sugar  of    lead,   which  is  also   poLsonous. 
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There  is  not,  fortnnatelj,  generally  sufficient  lead  in 
the  lotion  to  cause  death;  but  if  there  be  not  enough 
to  cause  death,  there  may  be  more  than  enough  to 
make  the  child  very  poorly.  All  these  accidents 
occur  from  disgraceful  carelessness. 

A  mother  or  a  nurse  ought  always^  before  admin- 
istering a  dose  of  medicine  to  a  child,  to  read  the 
label  on  the  bottle;  by  adopting  this  simple  plan 
many  serious  accidents  and  much  after  misery  might 
be  averted  Again,  I  say,  let  every  lotion,  every 
liniment,  and  indeed  everything  for  external  use,  be 
either  locked  up  or  be  put  out  of  the  way,  and  far 
away  from  all  medicine  that  is  given  by  the  moufL 
This  advice  admits  of  no  exception. 

If  your  child  have  swallowed  a  portion  of  a  lini- 
ment containing  opium,  instantly  send  for  a  doctor. 
In  the  meantime  force  a  strong  mustard  emetic 
(composed  of  two  teaspoonfuls  of  flour  of  mustard, 
mixed  in  half  a  teacupful  of  warm  water)  down  his 
throat  Encourage  the  vomiting  by  afterward  forc- 
ing him  to  swallow  warm  water.  Tickle  the  throat 
either  with  your  finger  or  with  a  feather.  Souse 
him  alternately  in  hot  and  then  in  a  cold  bath.  Dash 
cold  water  on  his  head  and  face.  Throw  open  the 
windowa  Walk  him  about  in  the  open  air.  Bouse 
him  by  slapping  him,  by  pinching  him,  and  by 
shouting  to  him;  rouse  him,  indeed,  by  every  means 
in  your  power,  for  if  you  allow  him  to  go  to  sleep, 
it  will,  in  all  probability,  be  the  sleep  that  knows  no 
waking. 
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If  B.  chilli  have  swallowed  "hartshorn  and  oil," 
force  him  to  drink  vioegar  and  water,  letnon-juloe 
and  water  sweeteued  with  sugar,  barley  water,  and 
thin  gruel.  If  he  have  swallowed  a  lead  lotion,  give 
him  a  mustard  emetic,  and  then  vinegar  and  water, 
sweetened  either  with  honey  or  with  sugar  to  drink. 

Lucifer  matches  are  very  poisonous,  it  is,  there- 
fore, desirable  that  they  should  be  put  out  of  the 
reach  of  children.  A  mother  ought  to  be  yery  strict 
with  aervanta  on  this  head.  Moreover,  luoiter 
matches  are  not  only  poisonous  but  dangerons,  as  a 
child  might  set  himself  on  fire  with  them. 

If  a  child's  clothes  take  fire,  lay  him  on  tha 
floor,  then  roll  him  either  in  the  rug,  or  in  the  car- 
pet, or  in  the  door  mat,  or  in  any  thick  article  of 
dress  you  may  either  have  on,  or  have  at  hand — ^if  it 
be  woollen,  so  much  the  better,  or,  throw  him  down, 
and  roll  him  over  and  over  on  the  floor,  as,  by 
exclu  ling  the  atmospheric  air,  the  fiame  will  go  oat 
— hence  the  importance  of  a  mother  cultivating 
presence  of  mind.  If  parents  were  better  prepared 
for  such  emergencies,  such  horrid  disfigurations  and 
frightful  deaths  would  be  less  frequent 

A  burn  is  generally  more  serious  than  a  scald. 
Bums  and  scalds  are  more  dangerous  on  the  body, 
especially  on  the  chest,  than  either  on  the  face  or  on 
the  extremities.  The  younger  the  child,  the  greater 
tha  danger. 

Bcalds  both  of  the  mouth  and  the  throat,  from  a 
child   drinking  boiling  water   from  the  spoat  of  a 
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tea-kettle,  ore  most  iaagatoaa^  A  poor  penoa^ 
child  IB,  from  the  noEToidililff  ahMnosal  ftwimttw 
sometimes  shat  tip  in  tiM  kitglieii  by  hinnnlf,  aad 
being  very  thirstif ,  ud  no  vAm  iralar  ben^  at  lua4 
he  ie  tempted,  in  luBignorKDoa^ to dzisk  from tfaclM- 
kettle.  If  the  water  be  oiifniBnaMj  boiliii^il  wiB 
most  likely  prove  to  bim  to  ba  ft  fatal  draa^iL 

The  best  tmniediarfe  ORpUbaiiwii  to  a  aooUar 
a  bum.— There  ia  noUdag  man  effieaoioaa  ttaa 
floor.  It  ought  to  be  tiliaUf  allied  over  ttia  pvt 
affected,  and  should  be  baplin  ita  plaee  ei&v  wift 
a  rag  and  a  bandagoi  or  wittiitar^  of  <dd  lingn.  It 
this  be  dooe,  ahnoat  iiwlaiilamimiri  nliat  will  be 
experienced,  and  tiw  bmn  or  the  aoald,  if  a 
will  Boou  be  walL  1!be  adfaati^  at  floor  i 
remedy,  is  this,  that  it  ii  alwaja  at  band.  I  hm 
seen  some  extenuve  bimi  and  Boalda  onred  bj  the 
above  simple  plan.  AnoUur  euellml  reme^fiii 
cotton-wool  of  Bnperior  qiulify,  pupoaelf  made  for 
surgeons.  The  bmn  or  tke  aeeld  ought  to  be  enrd- 
oped  in  it,  layer  after  kysr  ahonld  be  applied  sntil 
it  be  several  iuohae  thiok.  Qe  oottoD-wool  mot 
not  be  removed  for  Mnfal  d^&  Theae  two 
remedies,  floor  and  eotton-mol,  m^  benied  in  oon- 
jonction,  that  ie  to  eay,  the  floor  may  be  OaMj 
applied  to  the  eoald  <v  to  Oe  boai,  end  fiie  oottan- 
wool  over  alL 

Prepared  lard-— that  ia  to  e^,  laid  vUhont  aaU^ 

•  ir  there  be  no  otow  lird  ta  ft*  bwaibrt  tadjrtft  irtL 
theaalt  may  b«  reedf^  w^awi  tf  mUhn  the  M  h  ■H 
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— is  an  admirabJe  remedy  for  burns  and  for  Boalds.  1 
The    advantages   o£    lard    are:— (1.)   It  is   almost  i 
always  at  hand;    (2.)   It  is  very  cooling,  soothing, 
and   unirritating  to   the  part,  and   it  gives  almost   ' 
immediate   freedom  from  pain;   (3.)   It   effectually 
protects  and  sheathes  the  burn  or  the  scald  from  the 
air;   (4.)   It  is  readily  and  easily  applied,  nil  that 
has  to  be  done  is  to  spread  the  lard  either  on  pieces  ■ 
of  old  linen  rag,  or  on  lint,  and  then  to  apply  them  J 
smoothly  to  the  parts  affected,  keeping  them  in  their  I 
places  by  means  of  bandages — ^which  bandages  m&y  I 
be  readily   made  from   either  old   lineu   or   calioo  | 
shirts. 

Cold  applications,  suoh  as  cold  water,  cold  vinegar  I 
and  water,  and  cold  lotions,  are  most  injurious,  and,  f 
in  many  cases,  even  dangerous.  Scraped  potatoes,  \ 
sliced  cucumber,  gait,  and  spirits  of  turpentine,  have  i 
all  been  recommended,  but  in  my  practice  noth-J 
ing  has  been  so  efficacious  as  the  remedies  aboTS  J 


Do  not  wash  the  wound,  and  do  not  dress  it  more  1 
frequently  than  every  other  day.  If  there  be  much  I 
discharge,  let  it  be  gently  sopped  up  with  soft  old  | 
linen  rug,  but  do  not,  on  any  account,  let  the  bum  I 
be  rubbed  or  roughly  handled.  I  am  convinced  1 
that,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  wounds  are  too  fre- 
quently dressed,  and  that  the  washing  of  wounds 
prevents  the  healing  of  them. 

water.  Prepared  lard— that  ie  to  any,  lard  irithowt  salt—oaa, 
at  any  moment,  ba  proourad  from  the  iieare«t  drnggiBt  in  ths 
oeigliborbood. 


■  or  ;W  ) 

.11  nil.  Oe  AM  <I^H  tt 
■nd  Mder  t^  c««  «C  « 
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vary  api  to  be  iMiiiwit.     Kov.  boA  tte  Am  aid 

Am  dto^a^  oo^  Id  be  dit  a;i^  and  &as  bft  taba 
c^  ao  tlut  Datho*  ■■aeoenat;  pais  mar  "m***^ 
■ay  becaosed 

J^  a  M  o/ gHwfc-loM  ikoU  MddeBdy  ente  the 

eye  of  a  cLikl,  isetxa^,  bvt  tndfirty  renore,  mtfaer 
tnr  mnmir  of  a  eamd'a  bair  brmh,  or  by  a  eouJX 
^m  of  paper,  aa;  bit  of  Uae  Oiat  nay  adhere  to 
the  ball  of  the  eye,  or  that  may  be  within  tbe  «y«  or 
on  tbe  eye-Ia8h«e,  then  well  bathe  the  eye  (alknnBg 
a  p«tion  to  enter  it)  with  nnegar  ami  water — one 
part  of  rinegar  to  three  parte  of  water,  that  is  fai 
say,  qnart«r  fill  a  cleui  half-pint  medicine  bottle 
with  vinegar,  and  then  Gil  it  np  with  spring  water, 
and  it  will  l>e  ready  tor  nsa  Let  the  eye  be  bathed 
for  at  least  a  qoarier  of  an  hoor  with  it  The 
vinegar  will  Deatralize  the  lime,  and  will  rob  it  of  ita 
burning  properties. 

Having  bathed  the  eye  with  Tinegar  and  water 
for  s  quarter  of  an  hour,  bathe  it  for  another  qaartar 
of  an  hoar  eimply  with  a  little  warm  wRt«r,  aft«r 
which,  drop  into  the  eye  two  or  three  drops  of  the 
best  Bweet  oil,  put  on  an  eye-ehade  made  of  i 
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thioknesseB  of  linen  rag,  covered  with  green  silk,  and 
then  do  nothing  more  until  the  doctor  arrives. 

If  the  above  rules  be  not  promptly  and  properly 
followed  out,  the  child  may  irreparably  lose  his  eye- 
sight, hence  the  necesBity  of  information  of  thia 
kind,  to  tell  a  mother,  provided  immediate  asaistance 
can  not  be  obtained,  what  ought  instantly  to  be 
done,  for  moments,  in  such  a  case,  are  precious. 

While  doing  all  that  I  have  just  recommended, 
let  a  surgeon  be  sent  for,  as  a  smart  attack  of 
inflammation  of  the  eye  is  very  apt  to  follow  the 
bam  of  lime,  bot  which  inflammation  will,  provided 
the  previous  directions  have  been  promptly  and 
efficienily  followed  oat,  with  appropriate  treatment, 
soon  subside. 

The  above  accident  ia  apt  to  occur  to  a  child 
who  is  standing  near  a  building  when  the  slacking 
of  quick-lime  is  goiug  on,  and  where  portions  of 
lime  in  the  form  of  |>owder  are  flying  about  the  air. 
It  will  be  well  not  to  allow  a  child  to  stand  abont 
such  places,  as  prevention  ia  always  better  than  cure. 
Quick-lime  is  sometimes  called  caustic-lime;  it  well 
deserves  its  name,  for  it  is  a  burning-lime,  and  if 
proper  meane  be  not  promptly  used,  will  soon  bora 
away  the  sight. 

If  there  be  grit,  or  sand,  or  dust,  or  a  particle  of 
coal,  or  gnat,  or  a  hair,  or  an  eye-lash  in  the  eye,  it 
ought  to  be  tenderly  removed  by  a  small  tightly 
folded  paper  spill,  holding  down  the  lower  lid  with 
the  for«  finger  of  the  left  hand  thd  while;  and  the 
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not  mad,   from  u  cut  espuciully,  is  often   venomoui 
and  tlifGcnlt  to  Lea!.     The  boat  application  is,  i 
diaiely  to  apply    a  large  hot  wbite  brend  pniiltiial 
to  the  part,  and  renew  it  eyery  four  hours;  and, 
there  be  much  pain  in  the  wound,  to  well  foment  the 
part,  every  time  before  applying  the  poultice,  with 
a    hot    camomile     and     poppy-head     fomentation. 
Scratches  of  a  cat  are  best  treated  by  smearing,  and 
that  freely  and  continuously  for  an  hour,   and  then 
afterwards  at  longer  intervals,  fresh  butter  on  the 
part  effected.     If  fresh  butter  be  not  at  hand,   fresh 
lard — that  ia  to  say,  lard  mihoui  salt — will  answer 
the  purpose.     If  the  pain  of  the  ecrntch  be  very  . 
intense,    foment  the   part  affected  with   hot  water,'* 
and  then  apply  a  hot  white  bread  poultice,   wbioka 
ehould  be  frequently  renewed. 

In  case  of  a  sting  from  eiiher  a  bee  or  a  wai 
extract  the  sting,  if  it  have  been  left  behind,  eithw 
by  means  of  a  pair  of  dressing  forceps,  or  by  the 
pressure  of  the  hollow  of  a  small  key — a  watch  key 
will  answer  the  purpose;  then,  the  blue-bag  (which 
is  used  in  washing)  moistened  with  water,  should  be 
applied  to  the  part;  or  a  few  drops  of  solution  of 
potash,*  or  apply  moist  snuff  of  tobacco,  rubbing. , 
it  well  in,  and  renew  from  time  to  time  either  < 
them;  if  either  of  these  be  not  at  hand,  eitheg 
honey,  or  treacle,  or  fresh  butter,  will  answer  I 
purpose.     Should  there  be  much  swelling  or  inflai 
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■well  Sponge  his  head  and  face  with  cold  water;  daeli 
cold  water  on  his  head,  face,  and  neck ;  and  do  not, 
on  any  account,  until  the  effects  of  the  opiates  are 
gone  off,  allow  him  to  go  to  sleep;  i£  you  do,  he  will 
never  wake  again.  While  doing  all  these  things,  of 
course,  you  ought  to  lose  no  time  in  sending  for  a 
doctor. 

Should  a  child  put  either  a  pea  or  a  head,  or  any 
other  foreign  substance,  up  the  nose,  do  not  attempt 
to  extract  it  yourself,  or  you  might  push  it  further 
in,  but  send  instantly  for  a  surgeon,  who  will  readily 
remove  it,  either  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  or  by  means 
of  a  bent  probe,  or  with  a  director.  If  it  be  a  pea, 
and  be  allowed  for  any  length  of  time  to  remain  in, 
it  will  swell,  and  will  thus  become  difficult  to  extract, 
and  may  produce  great  irritation  and  inflammation. 
A  child  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  play  with  peas 
or  with  beads  (unless  the  beads  are  on  a  string),  as 
he  is  apt,  for  amusement,  to  push  them  up  his  nose. 

If  a  child  have  put  either  a  pea,  a  bean,  a  bead,  a 
cherry-stone,  or  any  other  smooth  substance,  into 
his  ear,  turn  his  head  on  one  side,  in  order  to  let  the 
ear  with  the  pea  or  the  bead  in  it  be  undermost, 
then  give  with  the  flat  of  yonr  hand  two  or  three 
sharp,  sudden  slaps  or  boxes  on  the  other,  or  upper- 
vtoat  ear,  and  most  likely  the  offending  substance 
will  drop  out  Poking  at  the  ear  will,  in  the  major- 
ity of  cases,  only  send  the  substance  further  in,  and 
will  make  it  more  difficult  (if  the  above  simple 
plan  does  not  succeed)  for  the  doctor  to  remove.    The 
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BIRTB   OH   ACCIDEKTa 

A  mother  can  nsnallj  prevent  ber  child  from 
having  an  accident  bj  strict  snpervision  over  bim 
on  her  own  part,  and  by  not  permitting  her  ctiild  to 
be  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  servantfi;  by  not 
allowing  him  to  play  with  fire,  to  swing  over  banis- 
ters, and  to  have  knives  and  playthings  of  a  danger- 
ous character;  to  keep  all  poisonoas  articles  and 
cutting  instruments  out  of  his  reach;  and,  above  all 
and  before  all,  insisting,  lovingly,  affectionately,  bat 
firmly,  upon  implicit  obeilience.  Accidents  gener- 
ally  arise  from  one  of  three  caasea,  namely,  either 
frum  willful  disobedience,  or  from  gross  careless- 
ness, or  from  downright  tolly.  I  quite  agree  with 
Davenant,  that  they  do  uot  arise  from  chance. 
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healthy;  it  makes  the  yonog  look  hendsoine,  and  t^e 
old  look  young.  Tboroogh  ablatioD  might  truly  be 
said  both  to  renuvate  aod  to  rejuveuise.  A  ecrapa- 
louely  clean  ekin  is  one  of  the  grand  distiDctive 
characteristics  both  of  a  lady  and  of  a  gentleman. 

It  is  important  that  parts  that  are  covered  should 
be  kept  cleaner  than  parte  exposed  to  the  air,  as 
dirt  is  more  apt  to  feeter  in  dark  places;  besideo, 
parte  exposed  to  the  air  have  the  advantage  of  the  air's 
sweetening  properties;  air  acts  as  a  bath,  and  pari- 
fies  the  skin  amazingly. 

It  is  desirable  to  commence  a  complete  Byrtem  of 
vashing  early  in  life,  as  it  then  becomes  a  second 
nature,  and  can  not  afterwards  he  dispensed  with. 
One  accustomed  to  his  morning  ablation,  if  anything 
prevented  him  from  taking  it,  would  feel  moat  an- 
comfortable ;  he  would  as  soon  think  of  dispensing 
with  his  breakfast  as  with  his  bath.  Erery  boy, 
every  girl,  and  every  adult,  ought  each  tohareeither 
a  room  or  a  dressing-room  to  himself  or  U.*  herself, 
in  order  that  he  or  she  might  strip  to  the  skin  and 
thoroughly  wash  themselves;  no  one  can  wash  prop* 
erly  and  effectually  without  doing  so. 

A  little  warm  water  might  at  first,  and  during  tha 
winter  time,  be  added,  to  take  off  the  chill;  but  the 
sooner  qaite  cold  wat«r  is  used  the  better.  The  body 
ought  to  be  quickly  dried  (taking  care  to  wipe  be- 
tween each  toe),  first  with  the  wash  cloth,  and  then 
with  the  Tarkish  towel.  In  drying  your  back  and 
loins,  yoa  ought  to  throw  as  you  wotUd  a  skipping 
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THE   WARM   BATH. 

iiie  slioald  be  increased,  and  be  ooght  to  feel 
fitronger,  bat  if  it  disagree  with  liim,  a  chilliDess  and 
coldness,  a  lassitude  and  a  depreseion  of  spirits,  will 
be  tbe  result,  the  face  will  be  pale  and  the  features 
will  be  pinched,  and,  in  some  instances,  the  lips 
the  nails  will  become  blue,  all  these  are  signs  that 
cold  bathing  is  injiiriouB,  and,  therefore,  that  it 
ought  on  no  account  to  be  persevered  in,  unless  these 
Bymptoms  have  hitherto  proceeded  frnm  his  going 
into  the  bath  while  he  was  quite  cold.  He  may, 
previously  to  entering  the  bath,  warm  himself  by 
walking  briskly  for  a  few  minutes.  A  tepid  bath  may 
be  taken  at  almost  any  time,  and  a  bather  may  remain 
longer  in  one,  with  safety,  than  in  a  cold  bath. 

A  warm  bath  may  with  advantage  be  occasion- 
ally used — say,  once  a  week.  A  warm  bath  cleanses 
the  skin  more  effectually  than  either  a  cold  or  a 
tepid  bath,  but,  as  it  is  more  relaxing,  ought  not  to 
be  employed  so  often  as  either  of  them,  A  person 
Bhould  not  continue  longer  than  ten  minutes  in  a 
warm  bath.  Once  a  week,  ns  a  rule,  is  quite  often 
enough  for  a  warm  bath,  and  it  would  be  an  excel- 
lent plan  if  every  boy  and  girl  and  adult  would  make 
a  practice  of  having  one  regularly  every  week,  unless 
any  special  reason  should  arise  to  forbid  ite  use. 

A  person,  immediaiely  after  using  a  warm  bath, 
ehonld  take  proper  precautions — that  is  to  say,  he 
must  not  expose  himself  to  draughts,  neither  ought 
he  to  wash  himself  in  cold  water,  nor  should  he, 
immediaiely  after  taking  one,  drink  cold  water.     But 
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aod  persevere  in  its  use;  the  skin  in  s  few  days 
will  bear  it  comfortably.  The  Angola  and  wove- 
eilk  waistcoats  have  been  r3commend<;d  as  substt- 
tiites,  but  there  is  nothing  equal  to  the  old-fashioned 
Welsh  flannel.  In  the  case  of  a  boy  or  a  girl,  just 
reoovering  from  a  severe  attack  of  rheumatic  fever, 
flannel  next  to  the  skin  ought  always,  winter  and 
summer,  to  be  worn — flannel  drawers  as  well  as  a 
flannel  vest  The  socts.  or  stockings,  for  winter, 
ought  to  be  either  Iambs  wool  or  worsted,  it  is 
absurd  to  wear  coUon  socks  or  stockings  all  the  year 
round.  Boys  and  girls  can  not  be  too  particular  in 
keeping  their  feet  warm  and  dr\',  as  cold,  wet  feet 
are  one  of  the  most  frequent  exciting  oauses  of 
bronchitis,  of  sore  throats  and  of  consumption. 

Wkai  should  a  girl  begin  io  icear  sfaysf  She 
oaght  never  to  wear  them.  Staj  s  do  not  strengthen 
the  body,  on  the  contrary,  they  weaken  it,  (1) 
They  weakenlhe  muscles.  The  pressure  upon  them 
oanses  them  to  waste,  ao  that,  in  the  end,  a  girl  can 
not  do  without  them,  as  the  stays  are  then  obliged 
to  perform  the  duty  of  the  wasted  muscles.  (2) 
They  weaken  the  hmga  by  interfering  with  their 
functions.  Every  inspiration  is  accompanied  by  a 
movement  of  the  ribs.  If  this  movement  be  impeded, 
the  functions  of  the  lungs  are  impeded  likewise,  and, 
consequently,  disease  is  likely  to  follow,  and  either 
difficulty  of  breathing,  or  cough,  or  consumption 
may  ensue.  (3)  Theij  ifeakrn  ihe  hrnrPft  acUon, 
and  thus  frequently  produce  palpitation,  Eind,  per- 
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yoath  to  desist  from  carrying  it  further.  Walking 
exercise  is  not  aufficieutly  iasisted  upon.  A  boy  or 
girl,  to  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health,  oaght 
to  walk  at  least  ten  miles  a  day.  I  do  not  mean  ten 
miles  at  a  stretch,  but  at  different  times  of  the  day. 
Some  yoiuig  ladies  think  it  an  awfully  long  walk  if 
they  manage  a  couple  of  miles.  How  can  they,  with 
BQch  exercise,  expect  to  do  well?  How  can  their 
muBclea  be  developed?  How  can  their  nerves  be 
braced?  How  can  their  spines  be  strengthened  and 
be  straight?  How  can  their  blood  course  merrily 
through  their  bloodvessels?  How  can  their  chests 
expand  and  be  strong?  Why,  it  ia  impossible!  Ill 
health  must  be  the  penalty  of  such  indolence,  for 
nature  will  not  be  trifled  with!  Walking  exercise, 
then,  is  the  finest  exercise  that  can  be  taken,  and 
must  be  taken,  and  that  without  stint,  if  boys  and 
girls  are  to  be  strong  and  well.  Do  then,  let  me 
entreat  you,  insist  upon  your  girls  and  boys  taking 
plenty  of  exercise;  let  them  almost  live  iu  the  open 
air!  Do  not  coddle  them;  this  is  a  rough  world  of 
ours,  and  they  must  rough  it;  they  must  be  knocked 
about  a  great  deal,  and  the  knocks  will  do  them 
good.  Poor  youths  who  are,  as  it  were,  tied  to  their 
mother's  apron  strings,  are  much  t«  be  pitied;  they 
are  usually  puny  and  delicate,  and  effeminate,  and 
utterly  deficient  of  self-reliance, 

Biding  on  horseback  is  both  an  exercise  and  an 
amusement,  and  is  peculiarly  suitable  for  the  fair 
Bex,  more  especially  as  their  modes  of  exercise  ars 
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then,  have  plenty  of  play;  let  half  of  his  or  her  time 
be  spent  in  play. 

First  of  alt,  by  an  abundance  of  csercise  and 
fresh  air,  make  your  boys  and  girle  strong,  and  then, 
in  due  time,  they  will  be  ready  and  be  able  to  have 
their  minds  properly  cultivated.  Unfortunately,  in 
this  enlightened  age,  we  commence  at  the  wrong 
end — -we  put  the  cart  before  the  horse — we  begin  by 
cultivating  the  mind,  and  we  leave  the  body  to  be 
taken  care  of  afterward;  the  reBults  are.  broken 
health,  precocious,  stunted,  crooked,  and  deformed 
youths,  and  premature  decay. 

One  great  advantage  of  gymnastic  eseroise  is,  it 
makes  the  chest  expand,  it  fills  the  lungs  with  air, 
and  by  doing  so  strengthens  them  amazingly,  and 
■wards  off  many  diseases.  The  lungs  are  not  suffi- 
ciently exercised  and  expanded ;  boys  and  girls,  girls 
especially,  do  not,  aa  a  ri^le,  half  fill  their  lungs  with 
air;  now  air  to  the  lungs  is  food  to  the  lungs,  and 
portions  of  the  lungs  have  not  half  their  proper  food, 
and  in  consequence  suffer. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  every  boy  and  girl 
should,  every  day  in  her  life,  and  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  at  least  each  time,  go  through  a  regular 
breathing  exercise — that  is  to  say,  should  be  made 
to  stand  upright,  throw  back  the  shoulders,  and  the 
while  alternately  and  regularly  fully  fill  and  fully 
empty  the  lungs  of  air.  If  this  plan  were  daily  fol- 
lowed, the  chest  and  lungs  would  be  wonderfully 
invigorated,  and  the  whole  body  benefited. 
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hard  reading  requisite  to  fit  n  man  to  fill,  for  instance, 
the  sacred  office,  only  iocreaBea  delicacy  of  eonstita- 
tioQ.  The  stooping  at  a  desk,  in  an  attorney's 
office,  is  most  trying  to  the  chest.  The  harass,  the 
anxiety,  the  disturbed  nights,  the  interrupted  meaK 
and  the  intense  study  necessary  to  fit  a  man  for  the 
medical  profession,  ia  still  more  dangerous  to  health 
than  either  law,  divinity,  or  any  indoor  trade.  If 
a  boy  therefore,  be  of  a  delicate  or  of  a  consumptiTe 
habit,  an  outdoor  calling  should  be  advised,  such  as 
that  of  a  farmer,  of  a  tanner,  or  a  land  surveyor,  or 
a  butcher.  Tanners  and  botchers  are  seldom  known 
to  die  of  consumption. 

I  can  not  refrain  from  reprobating  the  too  com- 
mon practice  among  parents  of  bringing  up  their 
boys  to  the  profeesionB.  The  anxieties  and  the 
heartaches  which  they  undergo  if  they  do  not  suc- 
ceed (and  how  can  many  of  them  succeed  when 
there  is  such  a  superabundance  of  candidates?) 
materially  injure  their  health.  There  is  nothing  so 
injurious  for  a  delicate  hoy,  or  for  any  one  else,  as 
idleness,  Work,  in  moderation,  enlivens  the  spirits, 
braces  the  nerves,  and  gives  tone  to  the  muscles,  and 
thus  strengthens  the  constitution.  Of  all  miserable 
people,  the  idle  boy,  or  the  idle  man,  is  the  most 
miserable.  If  you  be  poor,  of  course,  you  will  bring 
him  up  to  some  calling;  but  if  you  be  rich,  and  your 
boy  be  delicate  (if  he  be  not  actually  in  a  comsump- 
tion),  yon  will,  if  you  are  wise,  still  bring  him  up 
to  some  trade  or  profession.     You  will,  otherwise, 
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Early  rising  can  not  be  too  strongly  insiBtdd 
apou;  notUing  ia  more  conducive  to  health  and  thns 
to  long  life.  A  youth  ia  frequently  allowed  to  spend 
the  early  part  of  the  rooming  in  bed,  breathing  the 
impure  atmosphere  of  a  bed  room,  when  he  sboald 
be  np  and  about,  inhaling  the  balmy  and  health 
giving  breezes  of  the  morning.  If  early  rising  bo 
commenced  in  childhood  it  becomes  a  habit,  and  will 
then  propably  be  continued  through  life.  A  boy 
unght  on  no  account  t^  be  roused  from  his  sleep; 
but,  as  soon  as  he  is  awake  in  the  morning,  he  should 
be  encouraged  to  rise.  Pozing— that  etato  between 
sleeping  and  waking — is  injurious ;  it  enervates  both 
body  and  mind,  and  is  as  detrimental  to  health  as 
dram  drinking.  But  if  he  rise  early  he  must  go  to 
bed  betimes ;  it  is  a  bad  practice  to  keep  him  up 
until  the  family  retire  to  rest.  He  ought,  winter 
and  summer,  to  seek  his  pillow  by  nine  o'clock,  and 
should  rise  as  soon  as  he  awake  in  the  morning. 

How  many  hours  of  sleep  ought  a  boy  to  havef 
This,  of  course,  will  depend  upou  the  exercise  he 
takes;  but,  on  an  average,  he  should  have  every 
night  at  least  eight  hours.  It  is  a  mistaken  notion 
that  a  boy  does  better  with  little  sleep.  Infante, 
children,  and  youths  require  more  than  those  who 
are  further  advanced  in  years;  hence  old  people  can 
frequently  do  with  little  sleep.  This  may  in  a 
measure  be  accounted  for  from  the  quantity  of  exer- 
cise the  young  take. 

I  would  recommend  the  teeth  and  the  gums  to  be 
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well  broBbed  with  warm  salt  and  water,  in  thn 
portion  o£  one  large  teaspoonfal  of  salt  to  a 
tumbler  of  water.  The  ealt  and  water  should  be 
used  every  night. 

The  foUowiug  is  an  excellent  tooth  powder; — 

Take  of — Finetf  powdered  Peruvian  Bark; 

Finely  powdered  Prepared  Cora]; 

Finely  powdered  Prepared  Chalk; 

Finely  powdered  Myrrb,  of  each  half  an  onnoe; 

Finely  powdered  Orris  root,  a  qnarler  of  an  iioiiMl 
iSit  them  well  together  in  a  mortar,  and  praserve  the  powder 
in  a  wido-moutbed  stoppered  bottle. 

The  t«eth  ought  to  be  well  bmahed  with  the 
above  tooth  powder  every  morning. 

If  the  teeth  be  much  decayed,  and  if.  in  conse- 
quence, the  breath  be  offensive,  two  ounces  of  Cnely 
powdered  charcoal  weD  mixed  with  the  above  ingred- 
ients will  be  found  a  valuable  addition.  Some 
persons  clean  their  teeth  every  morning  with  soap; 
it  Boap  be  used  it  ought  to  be  Castile  soap,  and  if 
the  teeth  be  not  white  and  clean,  Castile  soap  is  an 
excellent  cleanser  of  the  teeth,  and  may  be  used  in 
lieu  of  the  tooth  powder  as  above  recommended. 

Camphor  ought  never  to  he  used  as  an  ingred- 
ient of  tooth  powder,  it  makes  the  t'eeth  britUei 
Camphor  certainly  has  the  effect  of  making  the 
teeth,  for  a  time,  look  very  white,  bat  it  is  an 
evanescent  beauty. 

Tartar  is  apt  to  acoumnlatd  between  and  around 
the  teeth,  it  is  better  in  such  a  case  not  to  remi 
by  scaling  instruments,  but  to  adopt  the  plan 
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Lommended   by  Dr.    RichardsoD,    namely,     to    well 
I  lirusb  the  teeth  with  pure  viuegar  and  water. 

PBEVENTION   OP   DISEASE,    ETC 

A  greater  quantity  of  arterial   blood  is  sent  to 

little   brain  ol   those  who  are  prematurely  talented, 

I  and  hence  it  becomes  more  than  ordinarily  devel- 

loped.     Such    advantages    ore    not    unmixed    with 

f  danger ;  this  same  arterial  blood  naay  excite  and  feed 

infiammation,  and  either  convnisions,  or  water  on 

the  brain,  or  insanity,  or,  at  last,  idiocy  may  follow. 

How  proud  a  mother  is  in  having  a  precocious  child. 

How  little  is  she  aware  that  precocity  is  frequently 

an  indication  of  disease. 

It  behooves  a  parent,  if  her  son  be  precocioas,  to 
restrain  him — to  send  him  to  a  quiet  country  place, 
free  from  the  excitement  o£  the  town,  and  when  he 
is  sent  to  school,  to  give  directions  to  the  master 
that  he  is  not  on  any  account  to  tax  his  intellect 
(for  a  master  is  apt,  if  he  have  a  clever  boy,  to  urgs 
him  forward),  and  to  keep  him  from  those  institu- 
tions where  a  spirit  of  rivalry  is  maintained,  and 
where  the  brain  is  thus  kept  in  a  state  of  constant 
excitement.  Medals  and  prizes  are  well  enough  for 
those  who  have  moderate  abilities,  bat  dangerous 
indeed  to  those  who  have  brilliant  ones. 

An  over-worked  precocious  brain  is  apt  to  oanse 
the  death  of  the  owner,  and  if  it  does  not  do  bo,  it 
in  too  many  instances  injures  the  brain  irreparably, 
and  the  poBsassor  of  such  an  organ,  from  being  one 
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of  the  most  intellectual  of  childreD,  becomes  one  of 
the  most  common  place  of  men.  Let  me  urge  you, 
if  you  have  a  precocious  child,  to  give,  and  that 
before  it  be  too  late,  the  subject  in  question  your 
best  consideration. 

Precocious  boys  in  their  general  health  are 
usually  delicate.  Nature  seems  to  have  given  a 
delicate  body  to  compensate  for  the  advantages  of 
a  talented  mind.  A  precocious  youth  is  predisposed 
to  consumption,  more  so  than  to  any  other  diseasa 
The  hard  study  which  he  frequently  undergoes 
excites  the  disease  into  action.  It  is  not  desirable, 
therefore,  to  have  a  precocious  child. 

Scrofula. — He  or  she  who  has  a  moist,  cold,  fair, 
delicate  and  almost  transparent  skin,  large  promin- 
ent blue  eyes,  protuberant  forehead,  light  brown  or 
auburn  hair,  rosy  cheeks,  pouting  lips,  milk  white 
teeth,  long  neck,  high  shoulders,  small,  flat  and 
contracted  chest,  tumid  bowels,  large  joints,  thin 
limbs  and  flabby  muscles,  is  the  person  most  predis- 
posed to  scrofula.  The  disease  is  not  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  above,  sometimes  she  or  he  who  has 
black  hair,  dark  eyes  and  complexion,  is  subject  to 
it,  but  yet,  far  less  frequently  than  the  former.  It 
is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  most  talented  are  the 
most  prone  to  scrofula,  and  being  thus  clever  their 
intellects  are  to  often  cultivated  at  the  expense  of 
their  health.  In  infancy  and  childhood,  either 
water  on  the  brain  or  mesenteric  disease;  in  youth, 
pulmonary  consumption  is   frequently  their  doom, 
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they  are  like  sliiiiiiig  meteors,  their  life  is  short,  but 
brilliant 

Strict  attention  to  the  rules  of  health  is  the 
meaus  to  prevent  scrofula.  Books,  unless  as  an 
amusemeut,  ought  to  be  discarded.  The  patient 
must  almost  live  in  the  open  air,  and  hia  residence 
should  be  a  healtby  country  place,  where  the  air  is 
di'y  aud  bracing;  if  it  be  at  a  farm  house,  in  a  salu- 
brious neighborhood,  so  much  the  better.  In 
selecting  a  bouse  for  □  patient  predisposed  to  scrofula, 
gooil  pure  water  should  be  an  imporimil  requisite; 
indeed,  for  every  one  who  values  his  health.  Early 
rising  in  such  a  case  is  most  beneficial.  Beefsteaks 
and  mutton  chops  in  abundance,  and  plenty  of  milk 
and  of  farinaceous  food — such  as  rice,  sago,  arrow- 
root, etc.,  should  be  his  diet. 

Scrofula,  if  the  above  rides  be  strictly  and  per- 
severingly  followed,  may  be  warded  off,  but  there 
must  be  no  half  measures,  no  trying  to  serve  two 
masters — to  cultivate  at  the  same  time  the  health 
and  the  intellect.  The  brain,  until  the  body  becomes 
strong,  must  not  be  taxed.  "Tou  may  prevent 
scrofula  by  care,  but  that  some  children  are  origin- 
ally predisposed  to  the  disease  there  can  not  be  the 
least  doubt,  and  in  such  cases  the  education  aud  the 
habits  of  the  youth  should  be  so  directed  as  to  ward 
off  a  complaint,  the  effects  of  which  are  so  frequently 
fatal." 

Suppose  the  disease   to  be  already  formed, 
plan  recommended  above  must  still  be  pursued, 
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her  lessoDB.  She  ought  during  the  night  to  lie  on 
H,  hair  mattress,  and  daring  the  day,  for  two  or  three 
hours,  flat  on  her  back  on  a  reclining  board.  SUiop- 
ing,  if  neglected,  is  very  apt  to  lead  to  consumption. 

If  a  boy  be  round  shouldet-ed,  let  him  be  drilled, 
there  is  nothiug  more  likely  to  benefit  him  than 
drilling.  You  never  see  a  soldier  round  shouldered 
nor  slouchy  in  his  gait  He  walks  every  inch  a  man. 
Look  at  the  difTerence  in  appearance  between  a 
country  bumpkin  and  a  soldier.  It  is  the  drilling 
that  makes  the  difference. 

Spitting  of  blood  is  always  to  be  looked  upon 
with  suspicion,  even  when  a  youth  appears,  in  other 
respects,  to  be  in  good  health,  it  is  frequently  the 
forerunner  of  consumption.  It  might  be  said  that, 
by  mentioning  the  fact,  I  am  unnecessarily  alarm- 
ing a  parent,  but  it  would  be  a  false  kindness  if  I 
did  not  do  so ; — 

"I  must  be  omd,  only  to  be  imd."~~Skakespeare. 

Let  me  ask,  when  is  consumption  to  be  cured? 
Is  it  at  the  onset,  or  is  it  when  it  is  confirmed?  If 
a  mother  had  been  more  generally  aware  that  spit- 
ting of  blood  was  frequently  the  forerunner  of  con- 
sumption, she  would,  in  the  management  of  her 
offspring,  have  taken  greater  precautions,  she  would 
have  made  everything  give  way  to  the  preservation 
of  their  health,  and,  in  many  instances,  she  would 
have  been  amply  repaid  by  having  the  lives  of  her 
children  spared   to  her.     Consumption    more    fre- 
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as  it  is  Bometimes  called;  the  patient  loses  flesh,  Bnd, 
after  some  time,  night  sweats  make  their  appear- 
ance, then  we  may  know  that  hectic  fever  has  com- 
meuced. 

Hectic  bpgins  with  chilliness,  which  is  soon  fol- 
lowed by  flushings  of  the  face  and  by  barning  heat 
of  tlie  hauds  aud  feet,  especially  of  the  palms  aud 
Boles.  This  is  soon  succeeded  by  perspirations. 
The  patient  has  generally,  during  the  day,  two 
decided  paroxysms  of  hectic  fever — the  one  at  noon 
which  lasts  about  five  hours;  the  other  in  the  evening, 
which  is  more  severe,  and  ends  in  violent  perspira- 
tions, which  perspirations  continue  the  whole  night 
through.  He  may,  during  the  day,  have  several  attacks 
of  hectic  flushes  of  the  face,  especially  after  eating ;  at 
one  momenthecompluiuB  of  being  too  hot,  and  rushes 
to  the  cool  air;  the  next  moment  he  is  too  cold,  and 
almost  scorches  himself  by  sitting  too  noar  the  fire. 
Whenever  the  circumscribed  hectic  flush  is  on  the 
cheek,  it  looks  as  though  the  cheek  had  been  painted 
with  vermilion,  then  is  the  time  when  the  palms  of 
the  hands  are  burning  hot. 

The  expectoration  at  first  is  merely  mucus,  but 
after  a  time  it  assumes  a  characteristic  appearance; 
it  has  a  roundish,  flocculent,  woolly  form,  each  por- 
tion of  phlegm  keeping,  as  it  were,  distinct;  and  if 
the  expectoration  be  stirred  in  water,  it  has  a  milk- 
like appearance.  The  patient  is  commonly  harassed 
by  frequent  bowel  complaints,  which  rob  him  of 
what  little  strength  he  has  left     Tiie  feet  and  ankles 
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sleeping  in  damp  beds,  allowing  wet  clotliea  to  dry 
on  tiie  body,  uuhealthy  employ iueiits,  etc. 

Trefilmttd, — Let  his  health  be  the  first  considera- 
tion ;  throw  books  to  the  winds ;  if  he  be  at  school, 
take  him  away ;  if  he  be  in  trade,  cancel  his  indent- 
ures; if  he  be  in  the  town,  send  him  to  a  sheltered 
hoaltliy  spot  in  the  country.  I  should  be  particular 
in  his  clothing,  taking  especial  care  to  keep  his  chest 
and  feet  worm.  If  he  did  not  already  wear  ilannel, 
let  it  be  winter  cr  summer,  I  should  recommend  him 
immediately  to  do  so.  The  feet  must  be  carefully 
attended  to;  they  ought  to  be  kept  both  warm  and 
dry,  the  slightest  dampness  of  either  shoes  or  stock- 
ings should  cause  them  to  be  immediately  changed. 
If  n  boy,  he  ought  to  wear  double-breasted  waist- 
coats ;  if  a  girl,  high  dresses. 

The  diet  must  be  nutritious  and  generous;  he 
should  be  encouraged  to  eat  plentifully  of  beof  and 
mutton.  Tbere  is  nothing  better  for  breakfast, 
where  it  agrees,  than  milk ;  indeed,  it  may  be  fre- 
quently made  to  agree  by  previously  boiling  it. 
Good  home-brewed  ale  or  sound  porter  ought,  in 
moderation,  to  be  taken.  Wine  and  spirits  must  on 
no  account  be  allowed.  I  caution  parents  in  this 
particular,  as  many  have  an  idea  that  wiue,  in  such 
cases,  is  strengthening,  and  that  mm  and  milk  is  a 
good  thing  either  to  cure  or  to  prevent  a  cough. 

If  it  be  summer,  let  him  be  much  in  the  open 
air,  avoiding  the  evening  and  the  night  air,  If  it  ba 
winter,  he  should,  unless  the  weather  be  mild  for 
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ought  to  allow  his  beard  to  grow,  as  euch  would  t 
a  natural  covering  for  his  throat  I  have  known  a 
great  benefit  to  arise  from  this  Bimple  plan.  The 
finest  respirator  in  the  world  ia  the  beard.  The 
beard  is  not  only  good  for  sore  throats,  but  for  weak 
chests.  The  wearing  of  the  beard  is  a  splendid 
innovation;  it  saves  no  end  of  trouble,  is  very  bene- 
ficial to  health,  and  is  a  great  improvement  to  the 
human  face  divine, 

/  consider  tobacco  smoking  one  of  the  most  injur- 
ious and  deadly  habits  a  boy  or  young  man  can 
indnlge  in.  It  contracia  the  chest  and  weakens  tha 
lungs,  thus  predisposing  to  consumption.  It  impairs 
the  stomach,  thus  producing  indigestion.  It  debil- 
itates the  brain  and  nervous  system,  thus  inducing 
epileptic  fits  and  nervous  depression.  It  stunts  the 
growth,  and  is  one  cause  of  the  present  race  of  pig- 
mies. It  makes  the  young  lazy  and  disinclined  for 
work.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  cnraes  of  the  present 
day. 

Nose-bleed — Do  not,  unless  it  be  violent,  inter- 
fere with  a  bleeding  from  the  nose.  A  bleeding 
from  the  nose  ia  frequently  an  effort  of  Nature  to 
relieve  itself,  and  therefore,  anlees  it  be  likely  to 
weaken  the  patient,  ought  not  to  be  restrained.  If 
it  be  necessary  to  restrain  the  bleeding,  press  firmly, 
for  a  few  minutes,  the  nose  between  the  finger  and 
thumb;  this  alone  will  often  stop  the  bleeding;  if  it 
should  not,  then  try  what  bathing  the  nose  and  the 
forehead  and  the  nape  of  the  neck  with  water  quite 
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SometimeB  the  cause  of  a  yoimg  ladj  fainting,  is 
either  a  disordered  storaaoh,  or  a  constipated  state  of 
the  bowels.  If  the  fainting  have  been  caused  by  a 
disordered  stomach,  it  may  be  necessary  to  stop  the 
supplies,  and  give  the  stomach,  for  a  day  or  two,  bnt 
little  to  do;  a  fast  will  frequently  prevent  the  neces- 
sity of  giving  medicine.  Of  course,  if  the  stomach 
be  much  disordered,  it  will  be  desirable  to  consult  a 
doctor, 

A  young  lady's  fainting  occasionally  arises  from 
debility — from  downright  weakness  of  the  constitu- 
tion; then  the  best  remedies  will  be,  change  of  air, 
good  nourishing,  diet,  and  the  following  strength- 
ening mixture: 

Take  of — Tinctare  of  Perohloride  of  Iron,  two  draobmB; 
Tinolure  of  Oalumba.  six  drocbms; 
WBtillea  Water;  seven  ounceH; 
Two  toblespoontnla  ot  tbie  miiture  to  be  taken  three  timea  a 

Or,  for  a  change,  the  following: — 

Take  of — Wine  of  Iron,  one  onnoe  and  a  half; 

Dietilled  Water,  eix  oanoes  and  a  half. 
To  make  a  miztore.    Two  tableepoonfulB  to  bs  taken  three 
tuneeadaf. 

Iron  medicines  ought  always  to  be  taken  after 
instead  of  before  a  meaL  The  best  times  of  the  day 
for  taking  either  ot  tho  above  mixtures  will  be  eleven 
o'clock,  four  o'clock  and  seven  o'clock. 

Costiveness.—JI  you  find  it  necessary  to  give 
your  sou  or  daughter  an  aperient,  the  mildest  should 
be  selected;  for  instouce,  an  agreeable  and  effectual 
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medioiDe,  it  is  both  a  boon  and  a  blessing.  Hydro- 
pathy also  supplies  ua  with  vnrioas  remedies  (or 
constipation.  From  the  simple  glass  of  cold  water, 
taken  early  in  the  morning,  to  the  various  douchos 
and  sea  baths,  a  long  list  of  useful  applitinces  might 
be  made  out,  among  which  we  mention  the  wet  com- 
presses worn  for  three  hours  over  the  abdomen  with 
an  oil-cloth  covering, 

I  have  here  a  word  or  two  to  say  to  a  mother  who 
is  always  physicking  her  family.  It  is  an  unnatural 
thing  to  be  constantly  dosing  either  a  child,  or  any 
one  else,  with  medicine.  One  would  suppose  that 
Bome  pGopla  were  only  sant  into  the  world  to  be 
physicked.  If  more  care  were  paid  to  the  rules  of 
health,  very  little  medicine  would  be  required.  This 
is  a  bold  assertion,  but  I  am  confident  that  it  is  a 
trne  one,  It  is  a  strange  admission  for  a  doctor  to 
make,  but,  nevertheless,  ray  convictions  compel  me 
to  avow  it 

The  principal  reason  why  girls  suffer  more  from 
costivenesa  than  boys,  is  that  their  habits  are  more 
sedentary;  as  the  beat  opening  medicines  in  tbo 
world  are  an  abudance  of  exercise,  of  muscular  exer- 
tion, and  of  fresh  air.  Another,  and  a  frequent 
cai^e  of  costiveness,  is  the  bad  habit  of  disobeying 
the  call  of  having  the  bowels  opened  The  moment 
there  is  the  slightest  inclination  to  relieve  the  bowels, 
instantly  it  ought  to  be  attended  to  or  serious  results 
will  follow.  Let  me  urgo  a.  mother  to  instil  into  her 
daughter's  mind  the  importance  of  this  advice. 
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and,  as  a  matter  of  coarse,  reneired  pain,  troable, 
and  annoymice.  Moreover,  decayed  fangs  of  t«eth 
often  cause  the  breath  to  be  offensive. 

Corns.— The  best  renie<ly  for  a  hard  com  is  to 
remove  it.  The  usnal  method  of  cutting,  or  of  par- 
ing a  corn  away  is  erroneooe.  The  following  is  the 
right  way — Cut  with  a  sharp  pair  of  pointed  scissors 
around  the  circamference  of  the  corn.  Work  grad- 
ually round  and  round  and  toward  the  center. 
When  yna  have  for  6ome  considerable  distance  well 
loosened  the  edges,  you  can  either  with  your  fingers 
or  with  a  pair  of  forceps  generally  remove  the  corn 
bodily,  and  that  without  pain  and  without  the  loss 
of  any  blood;  this  plan  of  treating  a  com  I  can 
recomroend  to  you  as  being  most  effectual. 

The  coma  between  the  toes  are  called  soft  corns. 
A  sofl  com  is  quickly  removed  by  the  strong  Acetic 
Acid — Acid.  Acetic  Fort — which  ought  to  be  applied 
to  the  com  every  night  by  means  of  a  carael's-hair 
brush.  The  toes  should  be  kept  aBitnder  for  a  few 
minutes,  in  order  that  the  acid  may  soak  in ;  then 
apply  between  the  toes  a  small  piece  of  cotton  wool. 

In  the  generality  of  cases  the  plans  ret'om- 
mended  above,  if  properly  performed,  will  affect  a 
cure,  but  if  the  com,  from  pressure  or  from  any  other 
cause,  should  return,  remove  it  again,  and  proceed 
as  before  directed.  If  the  corn  have  been  caused 
either  by  tight  or  ill  fitting  shoes,  the  only  way  to 
prevent  a  recurrence  ia,  of  course,  to  have  the  slinoa 
properly  made  by  a  clever  shoemaker— by  one  who 
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fhe  ground  as  though  he  wero  on  the  ambient  air; 
and  the  earth  to  him  for  awhile  is  Paradise;  the  very 
act  of  living  is  a  joy  and  gladness. 


PART  IX. 

CTEEIXE  mSEASEa 

TH£IB  CAUSE,  A5P  CURB. 
From  past  experience,  stwi  the  result  of  cltwr  ob- 
servation relative  to  utt-rin^  di^u^se  aud  displacemont 
of  the  female  organs,  we  deem  it  neccs^atj*  to  nlTor 
some  remarks  upon  this  important  subject  under 
consideration,  offering  a  remedy  to  all,  whereby 
evcrj-  woman  may  become  her  own  physician. 

When  wc  behold  women  evoiywht-ro  ^uflbril^ 
from  disease  a^^  the  direct  rcsolt  of  a  lauiL  of  acquainfc- 
anee  with  the  lawa  of  tbeir  physical  nature,  tad 
knowing  that  all  are  held  respoosible  by  nattue's 
inexorable  laws  for  every  violatioa  and  abuse  iieq)e- 
trated  even  in  ignorance,  we  deem  it  a  duty  we  owe 
to  the  suffering  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  unfniio- 
nate  this  volume,  containing  precept  and  example,  as 
the  keystone  of  health  and  hapfuoess  to  ladies  in  all 
stages  and  conditioDB  of  life. 

We  pro|X)$e  to  call  special  attention  to  uUriiu 
thenxpfutu's,  but  in  reUition  to  all  tbe  morbid  condi- 
tions of  uterine  and  pol\-ic  irritability  it  is  not  onr 
intention  at  present  to  enter  into  an  exhinij'tivo 
treatise-  But  in  the  interest  aS  our  OMumon  human- 
itj"  we  wish  to  adopt  measures  simple  and  effwtive 
for  the  relief  t>f  the  afflicted,  rather  than  l>c  u(  that 
cla^  who  durken  ooimcil  by  a  multitude  of  worda. 
(514) 
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ffypercemia,  or  more  than  a  natural  amount  of 
bloocl  in  the  capillariea^  may  be  rvganU'd  as  one  of 
the  chief  conditions  which  we  have  to  contend  wiUi 
in  the  restoration  of  \hopelnic  contents  to  &  normal 
and  healthy  con<lition,  as  in  the  anatomy  of  the 
pelvic  organs  wc  find  that  they  are  provided  with  a 
super-abundant  supply  of  blood  vessels. 

Chronic  injlannjiation  of  the  leovih,  commonly 
fcnomi  as  metritis,  may  exist  in  a  simple  or  complea! 
form.  It  is  a  condition  from  which  no  female  is 
exempt.  The  gravity  and  serious  consequences  in- 
volved in  such  cases,  after  the  acute  inflammation 
has  passed  from  its  incipient  stage  and  taken  its 
chronic  form,  none  will  attempt  to  deny.  The  abuse 
of  diet,  and  the  indolence  of  those  reared  in  luxury 
and  fashion,  arc  oft«n  responsible  for  tlie  beginning 
of  those  malignant  diseases  which  yield,  if  at  all, 
with  ^^at  reluctance  to  remedial  agencies. 

People  in  straightened  circumstances,  whose  finan- 
cial condition  will  not  fumi.'ih  a  plentiful  supply  of 
good  and  nutritious  food,  are  supplied  with  impov- 
erished blood,  and  therefore  fall  a  victim  the  more 
readily  to  these  attacks  of  their  most  insidious  foe. 
Yet  we  areforcfd  to  admit  this  fact,  that  while  none 
are  exempt,  nevertheless  those  living  most  in  har- 
mony with  the  lau-s  and  requirements  of  their  phys- 
ical natures  theivby  escape  many  of  the  ills  of  life 
which  the  reckless  victims  are  called  upon  to  endnre. 

The  Bt/inptmiis  attending  vaginal,  uterine  and 
ovarian  diseases  arc  in  many  sljigcs  very  ninrkd,  io 
much  so  that  patients  of  ordinary  intelligcncv  can 
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heavy  feeling  of  bearing  down  in  thp  pelvic  region, 
and  stinging  pain  in  tho  oviduct.s. 

Fiberoid,  or  ovarian  tumors,  are  likely  to  lie  the 
result  of  neglecting  to  attend  promptly  to  these 
alarming  symptoms.  The  piiin  in  any  case  of  uter- 
ine disease  in  the  secondary  or  chronic  stage  of  de- 
velopment will  invariiibly  be  found  located  four 
inches  below  tho  region  of  the  kidneys;  also  the 
stomach,  and  brain,  though  remote  from  the  seat  of 
the  disease,  yet  being  in  sjTnpathy  with  those  organs, 
invariably  become  involved  in  protracted  cases  of 
chronic  uterliie  inflammation. 

In  cases  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  uterus,  or 
even  with  the  s^inptoms  of  ncuto  inflummatiou,  we 
advise  the  following  discipline  and  tre-utme^t  to  be 
adopted:  A  great  reform  is  necessary  in  the  dross 
and  habits  of  American  women  in  order  to  insure 
continued  health  to  vlves  and  mothnra. 

We  suggest  that  the  corset  should  be  discarded, 
or  if  worn  at  all  be  worn  very  loosely,  and  that  the 
skirts  aod  all  undcr-gurmonta  bn  suiiipendtMl  trom  the 
shoulders  by  suspenders  instead  of  being  worn  like  a 
girdle  or  belt  around  the  waist,  tliorcby  forcing  the 
womb  fi-om  its  nonnal  position,  bringing  it  in  con- 
tact with  the  other  organs,  thereby  producing  irrita- 
tion and  finally  inflammation,  or  aggravating  the 
already  lacerated  organ,  resulting  in  the  long  cate- 
gory of  malignant  uterine  and  vagirial  diseases, 
which  very  few  of  our  modem  sdf-torturing  Ameri- 
can women  are  ever  free  from. 

The  result  of  chronic  injlmivination  of  the  womb 
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and  stniin  the  ligiiments,  inilncing  congcetion,  thcre- 
bj-  pfodisposing  the  womb  to  lUseases,  such  as  ariti- 
Aex-ton,  and  retroversion,  which,  ncliug  in  harmony 
with  some  slight  incompatability  between  the  husband 
and  wife,  result  in  complete  barrenness  and  sterility. 
To  correct  this  state  of  of  airs  the  patients  should 
first  of  all  discontiaue  all  of  the  abuses  before  re- 
ferred to;  eat  plain,  wholesome  and  nutritious  food, 
be  regular  in  tbeir  habits,  indulge  in  a  plenty  of 
healthful  open  air  exercise;  an  early  morning  walk 
for  instance,  which  brings  color  to  the  cheek,  spark- 
ling brilliancy  to  the  eye,  and  sends  the  tide  of  life 
in  a  healthful  currt'iit  through  thoir  peins,  ensuring 
in  the  oi-gans  a  prompt  and  healthy  dischai^e  of  the 
functions  of  their  office.  Then  may  wo  reasonably 
expect  the  system  to  become  healthy,  and  its  action 
spontaneous  and  fruitful. 

It  is  indispensable  for  patients  suffering  with  uter- 
ine disease,  displacements,  or  ovarian  irritability, 
that  tlicy  should  bo  supplied  with  an  abundiincc  of 
pure,  fresh  air,  as  well  aa  exercise;  yet  in  order  for 
the  patients  to  make  progress  toward  restoration 
they  should  bo  warmly  clad,  to  preclude  the  proba- 
bility of  taking  cold.  Their  sleeping  apiirtnienta 
should  not  be  heated,  but  their  beds  should  bo  sup- 
plied with  iin  abundance  of  warm  btanketa  and  covers 
to  keep  the  patient  warm. 

FOOD  t*OH  PATIENTB. 

The  tendency  of  uterine  disease  is  to  produce  an 
impoverished  and  Inferior  quality  of  bloofi,  which 
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In  all  cases  of  acute  metritis  a  tendency  to  con- 
stipation is  observed  which  should  in  no  csiac  be 
neglected,  as  it  is  impossible  to  work  a  perfect  cure 
of  the  inflamed  organs  while  the  bowels  are  consti- 


As  the  organs  of  reproduction  arc  in  (Mrect  com- 
munication with  the  cerAral.  system,  it  is  worthy  of 
note,  that  a  state  of  nervous  irritability,  with  an 
inability  to  sleep,  is  a  valuable  diagnostic  in  determ- 
ining the  pi-esence  of  uttirine  intiammation,  which 
should  be  yarded  against,  as  it  will  be  foimd  dif- 
ficult to  reduce  the  inflammation  while  the  system  is 
suffering  from  nervous  prostration.  Hygienic  meas- 
ures should  be  at  once  resorted  to.  The  ventilation 
of  the  sleeping  apartments  along  with  healthy  ou^ 
door  exercises  rank  high  among  hygienic  measures 
88  a  grand  restorer  of  the  system  to  a  nomud  con- 
dition, and  in  uterine  therapeut-ics,  is  regai-ded  of 
paramount  importance  to  the  administration  or  in- 
ternal applications  of  medicines  to  the  already  irri- 
tated system,  or  inflamed  and  lacerated  surface  of 
the  organs  involved. 

We  advise  the  use  of  sedatives  in  all  cases   of 
nervous  irritation,  and  the  following  will  be  valuable: 
Fluid  E»trHct  of  HyOBcyamua.  half  an  ounce. 
Elixir  of  Bromide  of   Potassium,  three  and  one  half 


Dose.— Mix  anil  isVeinetMapoonfu! 
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another  hot  one  as  soon  as  its  temperatuto  has  gone 
below  tempomtc  heat.  If  tlio  poultice  is  objectioaable 
or  inconvenient,  use  the  following  liniment : 

FOEMULA. 

Take  of  Tincture  o(  Aconite  root,  two  ounces, 
Chloral  Bjdmte.  two  ouocaa. 


VJn  well.  BDd  apply  bj  rubbing  it  in  well  over  the  bowali 
every  two  bours.  and  cover  witb  warm  flannel  clolb. 

In  connection  with  the  above  treatment,  we 
advi»e  as  a  quietus  and  a  relief  from  pain,  Dover's 
Powders  in  five  grain  doses,  two  or  three  hours  apart, 
to  induce  sleep.  If  a  high  state  of  inflauimatiou  exists, 
attended  with  much  pain  and  a  burning  sensation  in 
the  pelvic  region,  use  hot  injections,  as  hot  as  the 
patient  can  bear  her  nake<l  eUww  in,  which  may 
consist  of  one  quarter  of  a  pound  of  common  salt  to 
two  gallons  of  hot  water ;  continue  Iho  injection  for 
ten  minutes;  this  will  be  found  beneficial  on  retiring, 
and  will  ensure  a  good  night's  rest. 

On  rising  in  the  morning,  uso  the  following  in- 
jection : 

Take  Carbolic  Acid,  two  dracbnu. 
Pulverised  Boru.  tour  ouncca, 
ComniOD  6»ll.  four  ouncei. 

Dissolve  Id  one  qu»rt  of  nuft  water  and  bottle  It,  uiing 
each  moraine,  one  desccrt  ipuunful  of  tlie  mixture  Id  one 
quart  of  bot  water,  aa  an  injection. 

Ovarian  infinmmatitm  in  more  difficult  lodiagnose 
than  the  usual  morbid  and  abnormal  uoudiliocii  of 
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that  remedial  agencies  applied  to  these  secondary 
conditions  may  have  a  soothing  effei-t,  yet  they  cannot 
produce  permanent  and  lasting  ctire.  Knowledge  is 
power,  therefore,  the  time  has  gone  by  for  remaining 
in  primitive  ignorance  upon  the  great  and  important 
principles  pertaining  to  our  health  and  happiness. 
Who,  studying  the  physiologj'  of  the  human  system, 
but  will  agree  with  the  inspired  writer  of  the 
Psalms,  "  We  are  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made." 


Is  an  unportant  factor  in  the  restoration  of  the 
gener&tivA  organs  in  females  from  a  diseased  condi- 
tion to  a  normal  and  healthy  state.  The  equipoise 
of  the  nervous  system  and  the  normal  or  healthy 
flow  of  blood  through  the  veinal  and  capillary  sys- 
tem may  be  facilitated  by  outward  and  mochanieal 
interference,  such  as  exercising  for  the  patient  those 
muscles  over  which  they  may  have  lost  the  entire 
control  by  prostration  or  a  continued  sickness  con- 
fining them  to  their  bod  for  years. 

Hence  the  benefit  of  mmsaga  or  the  Swedish 
movenutnt.  Often  in  cases  of  constipation  kneading 
of  the  bowels  with  the  hands  of  the  physician  is  of 
paramoimt  importance  U*  the  introduction  of  cathar- 
tics into  the  system,  for  they  thus  impart  a  cuiTont 
of  magnetism  to  the  ]mtieut,  ijuickening  the  flow  of 
the  blood-stream,  imimrting  life  and  vitality  to  the 
entire  system.  It  is  a  fact  established  beyond  the 
shadow  of  a  aouot  that  paticnt.s  have  i-ecovered  tha 
use  of  muscles,  which  had  lain  doimant  for  years, 
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The  patient  was  piaccd  face  downwards  upon  a 
short  couch  improvised  for  the  pni-pose,  resting 
firmly  and  comfortably  upon  the  elbows ;  the  knees 
were  placed  in  two  mdcpendcut  padded  swinging 
pbitfornis,  suspended  over  pulleys,  and  capable  of 
being  raised,  elevating  the  hips  to  any  extent  neces- 
sary to  cause  the  pelvic  contents  to  move  forward 
toward  the  diaphragm.  The  uterus  is  thus  carried 
forward  and  disengaged  from  its  contact  with  the 
rectum,  and,  by  virtue  of  its  own  weight,  assumes 
its  normal  position.  For  the  first  few  days  the  patient 
was  unable  to  perfomi  any  exercise  while  in  this 
position  ;  for  exercise,  the  knees  wore  swung  alter- 
nately forward  to  t-he  abdomen  and  backward,  thus 
exercising  the  abdominal  muscles,  facilitating  capil- 
lary cii^culation,  strengthening  the  tmnsycrse  and 
diagonal  muscles.  Every  £<irwuni  motion  of  the 
kneo  compressing  the  ab<lomeii,  was  followed  by  a 
natural  reaction  ;  the  knees  wore  pressed  gently  for- 
ward, thereby  kneading  the  bowels  alternately  with 
the  knees.  After  a  few  days  the  patient  was  able, 
while  in  this  position,  to  perform,  by  a  volition  of 
hor  will,  the  same  motions  as  though  walking. 
This  repeated  several  times  daily,  the  patient  made 
rapid  improvement ;  tho  womb,  thus  occupying  its 
normal  position,  relieved  the  rectum  from  the  pres- 
sure which  caused  constipation,  and  geneml  health 
teas  tJte  rentdl. 

The  patient  attributed  ijl  her  nterine  difficulty 
to  the  abuse  of  her  organs  in  the  prevention  of  con- 
ception, and  lier  recovery  to  the  kneading  exercise 
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broad  ligament  on  either  aide,  as  well  as  by  other 
connective  tissues.  By  general  debiUty  of  the  sys- 
tem the  Bupports  of  the  womb  in  common  with 
the  other  tissues  of  the  body  become  weakened  and 
inadequate  to  perfectly  perform  the  functions  of 
their  office,  thus  permitting  various  forms  of  dis- 
placements of  the  uterus  to  occur. 

It  is  a  common  form  of  displacement,  and  when 
complete  it  passes  down  through  the  vagina  and  pro- 
trudes through  th"  labia,  or  outer  lips  of  the  vagina. 

It  has  been  erroneously  regarded  as  a  local  uter- 
ine disease,  requiring  only  local  treatment,  instead 
of  considenng  it  as  only  a  symptom  of  general  de- 
rangement and  organic  feebleness,  which  indicates  a 
lowering  of  the  tone  and  usefulness  of  every  organ, 
therefore  requiring  constitutional  restoration  and 
tonic  treatment.  Hence  variously  devised  support- 
ers and  pessaries  have  been  invented  to  retain  the 
womb  in  position.  It  is  a  law  of  physiology  that 
any  oi^an  is  strengthened  by  use,  and  that  lack  of 
exercise  weakens  it. 

The  blacksmith's  arm  is  developed  and  strength- 
ened by  daily  exercise.  Support  his  arm  in  a  sling 
and  let  him  cease  to  use  it,  and  the  muscles  are 
gradually  wasted  and  weakened  in  consequence.  So 
when  artificial  supports  such  as  rubber,  glass,  metalio 
or  other  pessaries  and  contrivances  are  used  to  retain 
the  womb  in  position,  thereby  relieving  the  support- 
ing ligaments  and  tissues  of  their  nijrmal  functions, 
these  natural  supports  of  the  uterus  are  thereby  fur- 
ther weakened  and  the  prolapsus  made  worse  when 
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what  is  still  better,  a  pump  syringe  (largest  size) 
should  bo  employed.  The  advantage  of  the  latter 
instrument  is  that  the  patient  can  use  it  conveniently 
without  an  awsistant,  and  can  use  any  amount  of 
fluid  requii-ed  without  being  compelled  to  remove 
and  reinsert  it. 

These  injections  should  be  applied  while  in  a 
reclining  position,  the  hips  beiug  well  elevated  upon 
a  bolster.  After  introtlucing  the  ayriugo,  which 
should  be  inserted  far  enough  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  crevix,  or  neck  of  the  womb,  the  external 
parts  should  be  fii-mly  compressed  around  the  instru- 
ment with  a  large  napkin  or  towel,  Waitn  water 
with  a  proper  amount  of  the  mixture  incorporated 
should  be  i)lentifully  used  with  the  syringe  as  per 
previous  instructions,  to  cleanse  the  parts  from  all 
acrid,  irritating  and  offensive  excretions. 

It  is  necessary  to  add  that  sexual  intercourse 
must  be  entirely  suspended  when  under  treatment 
for  diseases  of  the  female  gen-ital  organs,  and  it  is 
generally  impossible  to  effect  a  cure  when  this  rule 
is  not  strictly  observed. 


ANTTVEESION. 


II  forward 


This  is  an  inclination  of  the  womb  to  f 
from  its  normal  position,  until,  in  S' 
in  a  transverse  jKisition  across  the  pelvic  cavity. 

The  causes  whieh  induce  this  abnormal  condition 
are  many,  some  of  which  are  tumors,  the  wearing 
of  improper  clothing,  tight  lacing,  congestion,  etc., 
producing  distressing  riymptoms,  such  as  pain  and 
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recoiling  upon  itself,  has  mucli  to  do  with  facilitat- 
ing a  speedy  relief  of  the  jwlvic  contents. 

LEUCORREHIEA. 

Is  frequently  the  result  of  weakness  and  general 
debility.  Pi-csenting  itself  promptly  during  incipi- 
ent consumption,  it  is  indicated  by  a  discharge  of 
whit«  non-sauguincou9  matter  from  the  generative 
organs,  dripping  from  the  lips  of  tht!  labia. 

Hot  or  tepid  injections  of  water  into  the  v^ina, 
will  be  found  bcnuficial,  with  tonic  treatment  for  the 
general  health.  Open  air  exercise  and  a  generous 
supply  daily  of  strengthening  diet.  Al.sO  use  aa 
injections,  the  foi^nula  found  at  the  bottom  of 
Page  528. 

fecundation. 

The  latest  theory  relative  to  the  period  of 
fecundation;  a  role  ar  wmcn  eitiieb  sex 

mat  be    generated  as    the    PAKENT8    MAV   DB- 
SntE,  OR  TIIE  NUMBER  OF  OFF8PRrKG  LIWrTBD. 

It  is  now  Ix'lieved  that  two  ovum«  develop  in  the 
human  female,  one  or  both  of  which  may  become 
fecundated.  This  condition  exists  in  tlic  healthy  fe- 
male once  every  twenty-eight  days.  One  is  the  male 
wmm-,  which  is  capable  of  fecundation  at  any  time 
within  Jive  days  before  the  menses  should  appear ; 
the  other  is  the  female  m'um,  which  is  fully  de- 
veloped at  the  time  of  the  menses,  and  may  bo 
discharged  from  the  boily,  or  fecundated,  at  any 
time  during  seven  days  after  the  cc^taCion  of  the 
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monthly  flow ;  thereby  making  conception  possible, 
and  even  probable^  at  any  time  during  the  five  days 
before  the  menses  appear,  or  seven  days  after  the 
cessation  of  the  flow.  It  is  generally  understood 
that  the  female  is  incapable  of  becoming  pregnant 
during  the  days  of  the  month  not  covered  by  the 
five  days  before,  and  the  seven  days  after  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  monthly  period. 

It  is  hoped  that  a  knowledge  of  this  fact  will 
prevent  many  women,  who  wish  to  avoid  frequent 
child-bearing,  fropi  resorting  to  the  many  injurious 
methods  now  in  vogue  to  secure  that  end,  such  as 
cold  water  injections,  the  practice  of  onanism^  which 
is  only  another  mode  of  masturbation^  which,  if 
persisted  in,  will  cause  a  train  of  symptoms  only 
a  shade  less  severe  than  if  the  act  were  performed 
without  the  presence  of  the  female. 

Also,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  cannot  be  controverted, 
that  great  good  would  occur  to  nations,  as  well  as 
communities  and  individual  families,  if  the  sex  of 
children  could  be  made  to  conform  to  the  desire  of 
parents  ?  Hence,  it  is  worthy  of  our  consideration, 
that  the  child  whose  conception  takes  place  during 
five  days  preceding  the  periods  is  apt  to  be  a  male 
child^  while  one  conceived  dimng  the  ten  days  after 
the  periods  is  almost  Sfu/re  to  he  a  female  child. 


PART  X. 


HOMCEOFATIIIC  TREATMENT. 

For  sttppresm-on  of  tfie  menses. 

Use  Pulsalillft. 
Dose : — Six  pilU  in  a  teaBpoonful  at   water  night  tad 
morning,  unless  relieved  Booner, 
Profuse  Tnenjitruation . 

TJfle  IpecacuADba. 
DoBe  -.—9,\x  pilla  in  &  teaspooofnl  at  'water,  repeated  at 
interrals  ef  six  hours  uotll  relief  or  sjmptoms  indicate  a 
chuige  for  Ibe  better. 

For  profuse  menstruatl-on,  where    the   jieriods 
cxMur  too  frequent,  or  of  too  long  duration,  iittcnded 
with  cramps  or  spasms  in  the  bowels,  or  nausea,  and 
fainting,  especially  in  the  morning. 
Use  Nux- Vomica. 
DoBe-~Bix  drops  in  a  teaspoooful  of  water,  repeated  at 
iotervala  ol  tour  hours,  until  relieved. 
Levcorrhcea. 

Use  Pulsatilla. 
Dose  ;— 31i  drops  in  a  teaepoenful  of  water  morning  and 
evening. 

When  the  discharge  is  prof  use 

Use  China. 
Dose;— Four  drops  in  a  teupoonful  of  water,  morning 
and  evening. 

For  prolajmis  uteri  the  patient  may  use  either 
of  the  following  remedies:  ChamomiU^i,  Cliii 
Nux-  Vomica,  Pulsatilla,  Ouitharis,  Convum^  Aeo- 
nite  OP  Am^^ca. 

(68B) 
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Either  of  the  foregoing  remedies  may  be  given 
in  doses,  from  six  to  eight  drops,  in  a  teaspoonful  of 
water,  every  four  hours. 

If  one  of  these  remedies  fail  to  produce  the  effect 
after  four  days  trial,  change  it  for  one  of  the  other, 
which  may,  in  alternation  with  the  one  already  used, 
give  relief  at  on-ce. 

Gastric  derangements  during  pregnancy. — 
Nausea  and  voriiiting  may  occur  at  an  early  stage 
of  pregnancy,  even  during  the  first  week  after  con- 
ception has  taken  place,  generally  in  the  morning. 
With  some  women,  it  does  not  begin  until  the  third 

or  fourth  month. 

Antimonium,  crud. 
Dose:— Six  pills  night  and  morning. 

Nausea  on  waking  in  the  morning,  with  head- 
ache, stools  dry  and  hard  constipated. 

Bryonia. 
Dose: — Six  pills  night  and  morning. 

Pulsations  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  vomiting 
of  mucus,  bad  taste  in  the  mouth  in  the  morning, 
absence  of  thirst,  nightly  diarrhoea,  stools  very 
changeable,  lack  of  taste. 

Pulsatilla. 
Dose:— Six  pills  night  and  morning. 

Vomiting  of  milky  water,  or  mucus,  sense  of 

emptiness  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  the  thought  of 

food  is  nauseous,  tendency  to  constipation. 

Sepia. 
Dose:— Six  pills  night  and  morning. 

Uearthurn^  Acidity ^  WaterhrasL — In  preg- 
nancy, these  distressing  forms  of  gastiic  disturbance 
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manifest  thcmselvee  in  a  great  variety  of  compli- 
cated symptoms. 

We  give  below  a  variety  of  Homecepathic  reme- 
dies from  which  to  choose,  any  of  which  will  be 
found  beneficial. 
Bryonia. 

Doae:— Sis  pilh  every  three  hours. 
Arsenicum. 

Dose:— Eight  pillB  every  lour  hours. 

For  HeartbiuTiy  and  a  damp  cold  feeling  of  tlio 
feet. 

Calcarea  Carb. 

DoBo:— Eight  pills  every  four  hours. 

For  JJissinefts,  with  naysca  and  vomiting. 
Ooaium. 

Dose:— Six  pills  every  three  hours. 

Swelling  of  tlie  legii  —  Varicose  iieine. —  This 
is  a  very  common  attendant  of  pregnacy.  Many 
females  suffer  much  during  pregnacy  from  ilistention 
or  swelling  of  the  veins  of  the  thighs  and  le^. 
Standing  and  walking  serves  to  aggravate  this  con- 
dition. 

These  varicose  veins  generally  arise  from  ob- 
structed cin:ulation,  caused  by  the  pressure  of  the 
uterus  upon  the  blood-vessels. 

We  give  herewith  7?(^')n*'(^rti^ic  treatment,  which 
will  tend  greatly  to  alleviate  the  sufl'ering  of  preg- 
nant women. 

Treatment. — Pulsatilla  may  be  given  when  there 
is  excessive  pain  and  swelling,  or  when  the  veins 
are  of  a  livid  color. 

Doge:^Six  pills  three  times  s  dsy, 

OrNux  Vomic*,— Dose;  Sis  pil la  three  times  a  day. 
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When  the  veins  are  attended  with  a  severe  burn- 
ing pain. 

Arsenicum. 

Dose:— Eight  pilla  sTery  alternate  evenizig. 
Or  Belladonna 

Dose : — Six  pills  every  four  hours. 

Hoine  Treatment, — Bathe  the  affected  parts  with 
a  solution  of  salt  and  water.  Or  a  solution  of  com- 
mon soda  will  give  temporary  relief. 

PuRms,  or  itching  of  the  genitaU — Treatment: 
Dissolve  borax  in  water,  and  bathe  the  parts  well  for 
several  minutes;  or  use  common  soda  in  the  same 
manner,  by  dissolving,  and  bathe  the  parts  which 
are  irritated.  The  cause  of  this  sometimes  trouble- 
some affection  is  a  congestion  of  blood  to  the  parts. 

Sore  nij)j)U\s. — Arnica  employed  internally  and 
externally.  This  remedy  will  very  soon  obviate  all 
further  inconvenience,  if  used  at  first. 

Dose: — Four  pills,  three  times  dally. 

For  an  external  application,  to  a  half  teacupful 
of  water,  add  fifteen  drops  of  concentrated  tincture 
of  arnica  J  with  which  a  small  strip  of  linen  may  be 
wet  and  applied  to  the  nipple.  Repeat  this  treat- 
ment three  times  daily. 

Pneumonia,  or  inflammation  of  the  lungs. — ^This 
disease  begins  almost  invariably  with  a  chill,  usually 
very  severe,  and  in  many  respects  is  of  great  import- 
ance. It  is  from  this  chill  we  date  the  disease  and 
determine  the  critical  days.  As  soon  as  the  chill  ii 
over,  a  dry  fever  heat  sets  in,  the  pulse  becomes 
accelerated,  fuller  and  more  tense,  but  seldom  ex- 
ceeds over  one  hundred  beats.     If  inflammation  of 


the  hmgs  be  not  checked  in  tbe  nulier  ftagvs,  tb« 
/un^  b  Altered  in  stnicture,  tbe  face  hecom<>«  ptitcfaed 
with  red,  aod  sometiineg  iivid,  the  vesseb  of  the  neck 
bwdU^i  and  tuigid,  tbe  poise  weak  and  irr^ular. 
TmatmetU. — Aconite. 

DoM.— SixdiDp*  tn  two  ubletpcMnf  aU  of  w«teT,  kod  gl-n 
ft  leMfmoBfnl  o(  tbe  mixture  erery  hour  until  tb« 
pnliB  bteamem  redaoed  in  Totume  uid  tre<iuencx.  tha 
■kin  nuriit  or  covered  wiUi  perspiration,  upon  whlcb 
Um  mediciiift  may  be  given  everj  two  houK. 
After  favorable  Eymptoms  have  been  swnred  in 
ttie  use  of  acontf'ff  use 

Bryonia.— Prepare  tlie  state  u  directioiu  (or  aconlu. 

give  wm  quvjtitr  ?Tcry  boui, 
When  the  fever  returns,  after  having  been  appm> 
ently  subdued  by  acouite,  with  difficulty  in  bn>nlh- 
ing,  and  the  ea5)ectoration  continues  tinged  with 
blood,  cheeks  flush,  pulse  hard,  ouick  and  full,  alecD 
disturbed  and  delirious, 

Uie  BelladoDoa,  prepared  tbe  suae  as  the  aconite.  lU 
dropa  to  two  table Hpoonfuls  of  water,  and  alleraaie 
with  aconile,  givinj;  a  doge  every  hour.  Brat  bMadoniui 
then  in  an  hour  more  give  •conlte.   AlternalinK  ovory 
hour  with  these  remedies  often  produces  the  molt 
Batisfaclory  resulte  io  the  first  stages. 
Phosphorus. — This  remedy  h:is  been  employed 
with  striking  success  in  almost  every  stage  of  pneu- 
monia.     Much  fever,  full  hurd   piilse,  cough  and 
blood-stiuned  expectoration  are  the  salient  (jcnoral 
indications  tor  plwuphnnis.     It  in  also  mnro  or  loss 
necessary  in  all  cases  occurring    in    conaimiptive 
habits. 

Dose.— Six  phospliorm  pills  dissolved  in  two  latileapoon- 
full  of  water,      Qive  a  teaapoonful  every  Ibree  buuri. 
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Home  treatment — From  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  disease  great  benefit  will  be  derived  from 
hot  fomentations. 

Hot  poultices  are  of  great  benefit — ^hop  poultices 
or  linseed  meal  with  sufficient  mustard  incorporated 
to  produce  a  slight  irritation  of  the  skin. 

Sore  Throat.  — By  this  name  we  understand  an 
inflammatory  state  of  the  posterior  or  back  parts  of 
the  mouth  or  pharynx.  There  are  two  distinct  forms, 
viz. :  A  catarrhal  irritation  of  the  mucus  lining  and 
what  is  known  as  tonsillary  angina. 

Treatment,  — Belladonna. 

Dose.— Four  pills  every  two  hours. 

If  fever  is  very  high  with  hot  skin,  give  aconite. 

Dose :  Four  pills  eyery  two  hours,  and  use  as  a  gargle 
tincture  of  myrrh.  Take  half  a  teaspoonful  of  the 
myrrh,  put  it  in  a  tablespoonful  of  water,  gargle  every 
two  hours. 

Scarlet  Fever. — Treatment. — Belladonna  is  a 

specific  remedy.  ^ 

Dose.— Twelve  drops  of  the  mother  tincture  in  a  wineglass 
of  water.  Give  to  a  child  one  year  old  or  up  to  eight 
years,  one  teaspoonful  every  two  hours;  for  a  younger 
child,  one-half  the  above  dose,  but  to  one  over  eight 
years  give  a  dessertspoonful  every  two  hours* 

When  the  fever  assumes  an  inflammatory  type 

and  the  pulse  runs  high,  we  may  give  aconite  in  the 

same  manner  as  in  inflammatory  fever. 

Dose.— Dilute  eight  drops  of  tincture  of  aconite  in  a  wine- 
glass of  water  and  give  doses  as  recommended  in 
belladonna  to  infants,  children  and  adults.  (See  di- 
rections for  belladonna.) 

Diphtheria. — The  prognosis  of  diphtheria   is 
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alwaj's  doubtful,  as  the  disease  may  terminiite  fatally, 
particularly  if  it  sots  in  accompanied  by  symptoms 
of  violent  constitutional  distiu-banco,  for  in  such 
cases  the  spread  of  the  poison  is  more  general,  pros- 
tration the  more  rapid  and  the  chances  of  recovery 
lessened. 

Treatment. — Belladonna  is  of  gi-eat  value  in  the 
earlier  stage  of  the  disease.  The  tonsils  are  inflamed, 
the  patient  is  restless  and  uneasy — starts  up  sud- 
denly out  of  sleep. 

Dose. — E*ut  twelve  drops  in  five  tablespoon fuU  of  water. 

Give  a  teupoonCul  every  two  hours,  until  t,  change 

for  the  belter. 

Lycopodium  will  bo  found  beneficial   when   the 

soreness  has  been  aggnivatcil  by  warm  drinks,  and 

tho  patient  can  breath  only  through    the   mouth. 

Spasmodic  jerking  of  the  lower  limbs  with  a  dread 

of  being  left  alone. 

Dose.— Twelve  drops  in  five  leaspoonfuls  of  water.     Give 
R  teaapoonful  everj  two  hours,  the  same  as  directed 
in  belladonna. 
Home  Temedies. — Gargle  frequently  with  a  so- 
lution of  salt,  vinegar^  horax,  or  use  the  gargle  of 
tincture  of  myrrh  as  dinvtcd  for  sore  throat. 

DISEASES  OF   INFANCY. 

It  is  not  our  int«ntion  to  enter  into  an  exhaustive 
treatise  on  the  diseases  incident  to  infancy,  but  will 
only  call  special  attention  to  some  of  the  diseases 
which  belong  especially  to  chiklhood,  and  which 
through  a  lack  of  proper  treatment  carry  off  a  large 
number  of  ehildren  during  the  incipient  stage  of 
their  existence. 
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Diarrhcea  of  infants  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
frequent  and  serious  of  ail  diseases  that  occur  in 
infancy  and  childhood.  Of  itself,  diarrhoea  alone 
does  not  often  prove  directly  fatal,  but  its  long  con- 
tinuance weakens  the  patient,  compromises  the  gen- 
eral health,  and  forms  a  basis  upon  which  to  build  a 
compUcated  form  of  other  grave  diseases. 

Causes  of  diarrhoea  are  various.  The  introduo- 
tion  into  the  stomach  of  improper  and  indigestible 
food.  The  deranged  condition  of  the  mother's  milk, 
induced  by  mental  emotions,  or  other  causes  on  the 
part  of  the  mother. 

Treatment, — Aconite  should  be  employed  when 

the  skin  is  hot  and  dry. 

Dose.— Two  pills  every  hour,  until  the  fever  abates;  then 
gradually  lengthen  the  time  between  doses. 

Arsenicum  is  suitable  when  there  is  much  ex- 
haustion and  rapid  emaciation;  stools  undigested, 
offensive,  and  painful  immediately  after  taking  nour- 
ishment; stools  and  vomiting  at  the  same  time. 
Dose. — Two  pills  every  two  hours. 

Bryonia,  for  diarrhoea  from  hot  weather. 

Dose.— Two  pills  every  three  hours. 
Cholera  infantum, — This  is  a  special  form  of 
bowel  complaint  which  requires  special  notice. 
This  disease  very  often  proves  fatal,  even  under  the 
best  of  treatment,  since  it  appears  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  summer,  when  the  infant's  system  is  exhausted 
by  the  previous  heat.  WTien  the  air  is  impure  and 
the  weather  sultry  it  seems  to  spring  up  as  an 
epidemic  from  some  miasmatic  condition  of  the 
atmosphere  that  is  little  less  than  malignant. 
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Children  under  two  years  are  most  liable  to  the 
attack. 

Treatment. — Whore  the  pulae  is  quick,  great 
thirst,  with  heat  and  dryness  of  the  skin. 

Aeon i tutu,— Dose:  Two  globules  dry  on  ihe  tongue,  every 

two  hours,  or  ofleoer.  EiccordiDg  to  the  severit;  of 

the  symptoms. 

Ipecacuanha  should  be  given  when  the  stools  are 

very  frequent  and  have  a  fermented  appeai'ance,  or 

resemble  greenish  water. 


Dose. — Two  globules  dry  on  the  tongue  every  one  or  two 

Belladonna,  whore  there  is  a  tendency  to  con- 
gestion of  blood  to  the  head. 

Doae. — Two  globules  dry  on  the  tongue  every  one  or  two 

Measles  attack  individuals  of  every  ago  and  aex, 
but  less  frequently  very  old  people  and  infants. 

Inasmuch  as  almost  everybody  has  an  attack  of 
measles  in  their  early  youth,  they  are  on  this  ac- 
count seldom  met  with  among  old  people. 

Symptoms. — The  incubation  period  of  the  measle- 
contagium,  until  tho  efflorescences  break  out  upon 
the  skin,  is  from  ten  to  twelve  days.  The  general 
health  does  not  appear  to  be  disturbed  during  the 
first  eight  days;  the  premonitory  symptoms  begiu 
with  a  slight  catarrh  of  the  Dose,  lassitude  and  some 
fever.  The  fever  increases  considerably  on  the  aee- 
ond  day,  frontal  headache  supervenes,  the  eyes  look 
red,  are  sensitive  to  the  light,  but  on  the  third  day 
there  is  another  increase  of  fever;  the  tonguo  is 
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thickly  coated,  and  the  appetite  gone.    These  sjrmp- 
toms  may  be  associated  with  vomiting  and  delirium. 

Treatment, — Aconite  is  particulariy  indicated 
when  the  fever  assumes  an  inflammatory  form, 
attended  with  dry  heat  of  the  skin,  heat  in  the  head, 
with  confusion  and  dizziness,  redness  of  the  eyes, 
intolerance  of  light,  general  weakness  and  prostration. 

Dose.— Six  pills  every  two  hours,  in  water. 

Bryonia  is  an  excellent  remedy,  when  the  erup. 
tion  is  faint,  retarded  or  imperfectly  developed,  and 
the  respiration  is  repressed  and  laborious,  with  a 
dry  cough  increased  by  a  full  inspiration. 

Dose.— Six  pills  every  three  hours,  in  water. 

Home  treatment, — Unless  in  a  complicated  form, 
measles  seldom  require  medical  treatment. 

The  patient  should  be  placed  in  a  well  ventilated 
room  and  remain  in  bed.  Give  the  patient  all  the 
cold  water  he  may  desire.  The  diet  should  be  light, 
such  as  wheat  or  rice  flour  gruel,  toast>water,  milk 
and  water.  Give  the  patient  more  liberal  diet  as 
the  fever  subsides.  The  eyes  should  be  excluded 
from  the  light.  If  the  eruption  be  long  in  coming 
out  or  recedes  after  it  has  appeared,  apply  mustard 
poultices  over  the  abdomen.  If  there  are  symptoms 
of  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  apply  mustard  poul- 
tice over  the  whole  chest  until  an  irritation  is  pro- 
duced. 

Cro\ip, — Inflanmiation  of  the  laiynx,  with  false 
membrane  is  tlic  most  dangerous  form  of  laryngitis, 
or  membraneous  croup.  Upon  prompt  treatment 
depend  the  success  of  remedial  measures. 
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It  begins  as  an  inflammation,  with  exudation  of 
false  membrane.  Tlieic  it-  fever,  hoarseness  increases, 
the  cough  is  hoarse,  muffled  and  characterized  by  a 
metalic  crowing  sound.  There  is  exudation  in  the 
throat  attended  by  paroxysms  of  suffocation. 

Croup,  with  loose  rattling  sound  as  though  the 
air  passage  is  clogged;  uaehepar — sulphur. 

Dose.— Three  pills  in  a  teaspoon(ul  of  water  every  hour 
until  the  patient  is  relieved. 

Bronchitis  is  an  acute  inflammatioii  of  the  uron. 
chtal  tubes.  Acute  bronchitis  is  one  of  the  most 
frequent  diseases  of  the  hiuuau  kind,  It  is  not  gener- 
ally a  dangerous  disease  when  attacking  middle-aged 
persons.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  very  dangerous  to 
children  and  old  people,  and  therefore  constitutes  one 
of  the  moat  imporluut  diseases  of  those  two  periods 
of  human  existence.  The  lighter  form  of  hnmch-itis, 
generally  designated  as  bronchial  catarrh,  frequently 
sets  in  without  any  fever. 

Marked  indications  are:  hot,  dry  skin,  with 
strong,  hard  and  accelerated  pulse;  roughness  of  the 
voice;  short,  dry,  and  frequent  cough,  a  tickling  in 
the  tiiroat,  with  occasional  scanty  expectomtion  of 
sticky  phlegm. 

Aconite.— Dose;  Ot  b  solution  of  bIs  pills  in  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  water,  give  a  leaapoonful  every  hour 
until  the  indicative  Hjmptomi  are  allayed. 

Brj"Dnia  is  of  great  service  in  a  targe  numlter  of 
cases  of  bronchitis  at  the  commencement  uf  the  aL 
tack  and  should  be  administered  two  houru  after  the 
third  dose  of  aconite. 

Dose. — A  sotntion  of  six  pills,  as  directed  for  aconiM. 
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Whoop Ing-cou^h  is  an  epidemic  disease,  and,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  whooping-cough  commences 
as  an  ordinary  catarrh  of  the  nose  or  larynx;  or,  in 
many  cases,  a  cough,  which  has  existed  for  some 
time,  becomes  more  aggravated,  and  suddenly 
merges  into  whooping-cough,  and  assumes  a  par- 
oxysmal form.  After  it  becomes  fully  established, 
we  have  known  children  to  have  thirty  paroxysms. 
This  disease  is  aggravated  by  talking,  screaming, 
eating,  or  by  a  violent  fit  of  anger. 

Treatment, — Where  the  cough  is  loose,  accom- 
panied with  a  flow  of  tears,  weakness  of  the  eyes, 
sneezing,  thick  discolored  discharge  from  the  nos- 
trils. 

Pulsatilla. — Dose:  Six  pillfl  in  a  teaspoonful  of  water, 
repeated  at  intervals  of  three  hours. 

WTiero  there  is  a  watery  discharge  from  the  nose, 
dry,  fatiguing  cough,  give 

Mercurius.— Dose:  Four  pills  in  a  teaspoonful  of  water, 
immediately  after  the  fits  of  coughing. 

When  the  cough  is  attended  with  danger  of  suf- 
focation, use 

Ipecacuanha.— Dose:  Of  a  solution  of  ten  pills  to  three 
tablespoon fuls  of  water,  give  a  teaspoonful  every 
three  hours. 

When  the  fever  is  high  in  the  first  stage,  skin 
dry  and  hot,  and  great  restlessness,  aconite  should 
be  given. 

Dose.— Three  pills  in  a  teaspoonful  of  water  every  two 
hours. 

Home  remedies. — ^Take  three  or  four  thicknesses 
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of  linen,  wrung  out  of  colil  water,  leaving  it  so  it 
will  just  drip.  Apply  it  closely  around  the  neck, 
allowing  it  to  extend  over  the  chesrt,  and  eover  well 
with  !i  dry  flannel.  If  not  relieved  in  from  live  to 
ten  minutes  repeat  the  application. 

DIETETICS  FOR  TEE  SICK. 
The  preparation  of  food  for  invalids  depends  so 
much  upon  the  nature  and  stage  of  the  disea-se,  tliat 
only  the  most  general  diractions  can  be  given,  leav- 
ing the  adaptnhility  of  the  food  exclusively  to  the 
judgment  of  the  nurse. 

Neatness,  clcauliness,  and  promptness  are  the 
great  requisites  in  a  sick  chamber.  The  best  pre- 
pared food  ia  often  spoiletl  for  want  of  care  and 
punctuality  in  pWing  it  before  the  patient.  Where 
persona  are  ill  their  senses  are  ofd^n  preternatunilly 
acute.  Slight  marks  of  sceuiing  neglect  which 
would  not  be  noticed  at  another  time,  become  ex- 
tremely offensive;  and  a  few  minutes  delay  not  only 
seems  unpaixlonable,  but  is  sometimes  really  injuri- 
ous. Patience,  tact,  and  natural  kindness  of  dispo- 
sition are  essential  qualities  in  a  good  nurse,  and 
when  to  these  are  added  firmness  and  good  judgment 
the  sum  total  in  this  line  has  been  reachrd.  As  a 
general  rule,  however,  one-half  of  the  nurses  injure 
their  patients  by  absurd  restrictions,  and  the  other 
half  by  foolish  indulgences 

Paiuida.—hreak  into  a  bowl  three  good-sized 


crackers— arrnw-mot  or  oatmeal  a 
pour  upon  them  boiling  water  u 
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minute,  then  add  a  teaspoonful  of  white  sugar,  and 
a  little  good  milk.  It  is  an  excellent  breakfast  for 
a  child  or  an  invalid.  Instead  of  the  milk,  the  juice 
of  one  lemon  may  be  squeezed  into  it  and  another 
teaspoonful  of  sugar  added. 

Baly  Pudding. — Grate  a  little  stale  bread,  pour 
some  boiling  milk  upon  it,  cover,  and  when  it  be- 
comes a  pulp,  stir  into  it  the  yolk  of  an  egg  and  a 
grain  of  salt.  The  quantity  should  fill  a  teacup,  in 
which  boil  it  fifteen  minutes. 

Children's  Pie. — Cover  the  bottom  of  a  pie-pan 
with  slices  of  bread  and  butter,  cover  that  with  fresh 
berries  sprinkled  with  sugar,  set  it  in  the  oven  twenty 
minutes,  sift  a  little  sugar  over  it  when  done.  It  is 
delicious  and  healthy. 

Beef  Tea. — Cut  one  pound  of  lean  beef  into 
small  pieces,  put  them  into  a  bottle,  cork  or  cover 
the  bottle  closely,  place  it  in  a  pot  of  cold  water, 
heat  gently  and  boil  steadily  for  three  hours,  then 
strain  the  juice  and  salt  to  suit  the  taste.  Give  the 
patient  a  wine-glass  full  every  two  houra^  as  a  stimu- 
lant. 

For  food  make  gruel  of  oatmeal  with  milky  or, 
if  preferred,  use  cornmeal,  rice,  or  rice  flour,  by 
dissolving  one  tnblespoonful  of  rice  flour  and  stir  it 
into  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  cook  five  minutes,  flavor 
to  suit  the  taste. 

Corn  tea. — Parch  common  com  brown,  reduce 
it  to  meal  in  a  moitar  or  coflee  mill,  then  steep  in 
hot  water.  Drink  it  with  cream,  if  desired,  or  plain. 
This  is  good  in  cases  of  vomiting  or  diarrhcea. 
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Or,  graham  gruel. — Mnko  it  the  same  as  com- 
meal  or  oatinciil  gruel.  It  will  be  much  more  pala- 
table if  Etraioed. 

BaJmdmilk. — Put  one  quart  of  milk  into  a  jar, 
tie  paper  over  the  jar,  bake  in  a  moderate  ovop  ten 
hours.  The  milk  tihould  be  seasoned  to  taste  before 
baking.  This  will  be  found  excellent  for  invalids  in 
general  and  consumptives  in  particular. 

Pie  for  dijtpeptics. — Four  tablespoonfuls  of  oat> 
meal,  one  pint  of  water;  let  it  stand  a  few  hours 
until  themojU  has  swelled;  tlionsidd  two  large  apples 
pared  and  sliced,  a  little  salt,  one  cup  of  sugar,  one 
tablespoonful  of  flour.  Mix  all  well  together,  and 
bake  in  a  buttered  dish.  This  makes  a  most  delic- 
ious pie,  which  can  bo  eaten  with  safety  by  the  sick 
or  well. — Dr.  IMlrook. 

Haw  oystern.—'Rwfi  oysters  digest  more  readily 
than  cooked  oysters.  They  are  theivfore  a  safe  diet 
in  dyspepsia,  and  commended  in  the  first  five  months 
of  pregnancy. 

Broiled  oysters  are  recommended  for  convalescent 
patients.  Be  careful  to  not  broil  ton  much.  Serve 
on  Graham  toast,  which  has  been  dipped  in  cream. 
Serve  while  hot. 

Pbach  eggs  In-  milk. — Take  a  pint  of  milk,  and 
an  equal  quantity  of  water;  bring  it  to  boiling  tem- 
perature, break  in  the  eggs;  cook  to  a  proper  con- 
sistency and  serve  on  toast;  the  milk  neutralizes 
all  deleterious  eflectof  sulphur  in  the  egg.  It  makes 
good  diet  for  pregnant  women. 
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Steamed  eggs  are  very  nutritious.  Break  the 
eggs  in  cups  suitable  in  size,  and  steam  until  prop- 
erly cooked.  It  is  a  great  improvement  and  prefer- 
able to  boiled  eggs. 

Nntruneiit  for  invalids. — As  all  housewives 
understand  the  mode  of  cooking  the  following  food 
for  the  sick,  we  recommend  the  following  from 
which  to  select,  viz. : 

Bran  gruel.  Graham  gruel, 

Oatineal  gruel,  Cornmeal  gruel. 

Chicken  broUi,  Beef  tea. 

Milk  porridge.  Macaroni  Boup, 

Farina  soup,  Poached  eggs. 

Soft  boiled  eggs. 
Refresh! 7) g    drinks, — Lemonade,   hot  or   cold; 
egg  lemonade;  toast  water;  also,  sour  jellies  dissolved 
in  water,  make  a  pleasant  and  refreshing  drink  for 
patients  where  there  is  any  fever* 
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POISONS. 

Poisons  are  those  substances  known  by  physi- 
cians to  be  capable  of  altering  or  destroying,  in  a 
majority  of  cases,  some  or  all  of  the  functions  neces- 
sary to  human  life. 

They  may  be  classified  under  the  two  great  di- 
visions of  irritant  and  narcotic. 

The  irritant  class  includes  the  corrosive  acids  and 
some  of  their  compounds,  the  alkalies  and  their  salts, 
the  metallic  compounds  and  the  vegetable,  animal 
and  mechanical  irritants. 

The  peculiar  characteristic  of  these  poisons  is  the 
inflammation  which  their  application  excites.  Their 
most  notable  eflect  upon  the  human  body  are  heat, 
irritation  or  singular  dryness  in  the  assophagus, 
accompanied  by  a  sensation  of  strangling,  pain  in 
the  stomach  and  intestines  or  the  region  of  the  kid- 
neys, followed  by  strangury,  evacuations  both  by 
vomiting  and  at  stool,  convulsions,  faintings,  cold 
sweats  and  an  irregular  thready  pulse. 

The  intellectual  faculties  are  usually  retained 
until  the  disease  approaches  a  fatal  termination 

Narcotic  poisons,  which  may  include  many  vege- 
table substances,  prussic  acid  and  its  compounds, 
and  the  narcotic  gas(»s,  nitrogen,  carbonic  acid  and 
oxides,  oxygen,  hydrogen  and  others  are  distin- 
guished by  the  disorders  which  they  produce  in  the 
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nervous  system.    They  are  those  which  cause  stupor, 
drowsmess,  paralysis  or  apoplexy  and  convulsions. 

Among  their  usual  effects  in  the  various  stages 
of  their  influences  upon  the  body  are  numbness, 
coma  and  sometimes  delirium,  cold  and  fetid  perspi- 
ration, swelling  of  the  neck,  face,  and  sometimes  of 
the  whole  body,  dilation  of  the  veins,  protrusion  of 
the  eyes,  general  prostration,  chilliness  and  paralysis 
of  the  extremities,  and  just  preceding  death  in  some 
instances,  pain  and  convulsions. 

The  effects  of  poison  differ  widely  in  different 
persons,  and  are  more  or  less  distinctly  marked  ac- 
cording to  the  form,  whether  solid  or  liquid,  in 
which  the  poison  is  taken. 

The  symptoms  are  varied  also  by  the  condition  of 
the  system,  particularly  of  the  stomach,  when  the 
poison  is  taken. 

Poisonous  effects  may  sometimes  be  closely  imi- 
tated by  certiiin  diseases,  as,  for  example,  cholera, 
rupture  of  various  intestines  of  the  stomach,  the 
duodenum  or  the  uterus,  may  produce  symptoms 
sunilar  to  those  of  irritant  poisons. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  know  what  to  do  in 
case  of  poisoning,  as  such  accidents  frequently 
occur  and  are  liable  to  occur  at  any  time.  Every 
wife,  mother  and  nurse  should  know  what  to  do  in 
an  emergency  of  this  kind.  They  should  be  able  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  the  poison,  if  not  to  completely 
counteract  it,  until  a  physician  can  nyiwh  the  case. 

A  vast  number  of  people  die  every  year  from 


poisoning,  and  other  causes,  that  might  be  saved  by 
the  limiily  use  of  some  simple  remedy  or  untidole. 

Antidotes  for  poisons  are  various,  and  differ  ac- 
cording to  the  poison  to  be  countcractctl;  but  there 
is  a  veiy  common  article,  to  be  found  bandy  in  al- 
most every  home  in  the  country,  wbkh  should  stand 
at  the  head  of  the  list  of  remeiiics  as  as  ntitidote  in 
case  of  swallowing  [xtison.  It  is  ground  orpovh 
dered  musfard  seed.  It  is  to  he  used  as  an  emetic, 
and  is  preferable  to  other  emetics,  on  account  of  ita 
instantaneous  effcet,  and  also  in  cases  of  narcotic 
poisons  more  certain.  It  should  be  used  immedi- 
atehj^  or  aa  soon  after  the  poison  has  been  taken 
as  possible, — before  it  has  become  absorbed  and 
taken  into  the  system,  or  to  produce  its  specific 
injurious  effects.  As  soon  its  possible  after  poison 
has  entered  the  stomach,  the  stoniai-h  should  be 
evacuated  either  by  means  of  a  stomach-pump  or  an 
emetic,  or  both;  but  as  a  stomach-pump  is  an  un- 
common article  in  the  hoiise,  the  emetic  should  be 
used  immediately.  The  way  to  use  mustard  is  to 
mix  a  toaspoonful  of  the  powdered  with  a  tumbler- 
ful of  warm  water,  and  swallow  it  immediately,  It 
acts  as  an  instantaneous  emetic,  frees  the  stomach 
of  its  contents,  and  can  be  used  in  all  cases  with  per- 
fect safety. 

After  this  remedy,  other  antidotes,  such  as  are 
indicated  by  tlie  poison  taken,  should  be  used. 

Below  will  be  found  a  list  of  the  common  poisons 
to  be  met  with,  and  the  best  antidotes, — those  most 
readily  obtained,  and  that  may  bo  used  with  safety: 
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Arsenic  (Paris  green,  arsenical  rat  poisons,  Fow- 
ler's solution,  and  all  preparations  containing  ar- 
senic).— Antidotes:  Warm  water;  warm  new  milk, 
freely  given;  a  mixture  of  sweet  milk,  lime-water, 
and  the  whites  of  eggs,  taken  freely;  an  emetic  of 
sulphate  of  zinc  (white  vitriol) — about  a  teaspoonful 
in  a  small  quantity  of  warm  water;  hydrated  perox- 
ide of  iron  is  a  specific  antidote, — if  unable  to  obtain 
this,  get  a  piece  of  old  rusty  iron  and  scrape  the 
rust  into  some  warm  water,  mix  it,  and  give  freely. 

Mercury,  and  its  preparations,  including  corro- 
sive sublimate,  red  precipitate,  vermilion  red,  and 
others. — Antidotes:  A  strong  solution  of  bi-carb 
soda,  in  warm  water,  and  the  whites  of  eggs,  fol- 
lowed promptly  with  a  mustard  emetic;  then  give 
whites  of  eggs  freely  and  in  quantities;  fresh  milk; 
flour  and  water;  flaxseed  tea;  warm  soda  water. 

Strychnine  (nux  vomica  or  dog  button). — Anti- 
dotes: A  prompt  mustard  emetic,  or  some  other 
quick  emetic;  give  freely  of  camphor,  in  the  pow- 
dered gum,  or  spirits  of  camphor, — twenty  grains 
powdered  camphor  at  a  time,  repeated  every  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes  for  one  or  two  hours. 

Chloroform  is  considered  the  best  antidote. 

Antimony  or  (tartar  emetic). — Antidotes:  Tan- 
nic acid;  a  decoction  of  oak  bark  and  green  tea, 
give  freely  of  warm  water  to  promote  vomiting.  It 
will  not  be  necessary  to  give  mustard,  as  the  anti- 
mony is  an  emetic.  As  soon  as  the  vomiting  has 
subsided  give  thirty  or  forty  drops  of  laudanunoi  in  a 
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little  warm  sweetened  water,  at  intervals  oE  thirty 
minutes. 

Oxalic  acid. — Antidotes:  Powdei'ed  chalk  and 
water  or  magnesia  and  water  freely  given;  also  e. 
mixture  of  lime  water  and  olive  oil  or  lard  oil  or 
any  kind  of  fat  oil  that  may  bo  handy.  Then  follow 
with  a  lirisk  calhivrtic. 

Nitric  acid  (aquafortis)  and 

Sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol).— Antidotes:  Give 
freely  of  soap  suds;  calcined  magnesia  in  a  little 
water;  chalk  and  water;  also  an  emetic;  acids  in 
general,  except  prussic,  should  be  treated  with  al- 
kalies. 

Alkalies  (ammonia  lime,  caustic  potash,  etc.). — 
Antidotes:  Vinegar,  freely  given;  and  vegutable 
acids  (citric  acid,  juice  of  lemons)  followed  with  flax- 
seed t«a;  lai-d  oil;  olive  oil  or  milk. 

Lead  (sugar  lea<l,  red  lead,  etc,).— Antidotes: 
An  emetic  of  mustard;  Kpsom  salts;  Glauber  salts 
or  plasterof-pai-is,  chalk  or  magnesia. 

Copper  (blue  vitriol;  verdigris,  etc.). — Antidotes: 
Give  freely  of  the  whites  of  eggs,  mixed  with  a  little 
warm  water;  take  the  white  of  an  egg  every  two 
minutes  until  one  dozen  are  taken;  strong  coflce; 
vinegar;  strong  bi-carb  soda  water;  sweet  milk, 
freely;  an  emetic. 

Opium  (morjihine  laudanum,  etc.). — Antidotes: 
Give  immediately  an  emetic,  followed  by  strong 
coffee;  strong  tea;  tincture  of  nut  galls;  fluid  extract 
or  tincture  of  belladonna. 

If  the  patient  is  unable  to  swallow,  a  stomach 
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pump  must  be  used.  The  stomach  must  bo  washed 
out.  An  emetic  of  sulphate  of  zinc  is  very  valuable. 
The  patient  should  be  forced  to  walk  or  keep  in  mo- 
tion, and  kept  awake  to  prevent  stupor  as  much  as 
possible. 

Other  narcotic  poisons  (jimsen  weed,  poison  hem- 
lock, deadly-nightshade,  bane  berries,  wild  parsley, 
etc.). — ^Antidotes:  Mustard  emetic;  strong  coffee; 
sweet  oil;  large  draughts  sweet  milk.  Apply  mus- 
tard poultices  over  chest,  keep  the  patient  walking 
as  much  as  possible;  throw  cold  water  in  small  dashes 
into  the  face. 

Nitrate  of  silver  (lunar  caustic). —  Antidote  : 
Give  very  freely  of  salt  and  water,  and  afterwards 
sweet  oil  and  milk.     Follow  with  an  emetic. 

Prussic  acid. — It  is  very  rare  that  relief  can  be 
afforded  in  a  case  where  prussic  acid  has  been  taken, 
as  death  follows  almost  immediately.  The  antidote 
is  to  inject  into  the  stomach  chlorine;  also  the  oxide 
of  iron.  Apply  cold  afiusions  to  the  spine;  use  elec- 
tricity.    The  patient  wiU  be  unable  to  swallow. 

GENERAL  RULES  TO  BE  OBSERVED. 

Poisons  that  produce  vomiting,  pain  in  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  and  purging,  should  be  treatod 
with  chalk;  magnesia;  the  whites  of  eggs,  raw;  sweet 
milk;  olive  oil;  or  lard,  linseed  or  castor  oil;  butter; 
warm  water  and  such  like  articles. 

Acid  poisons. — With  alkalies  such  as  bi-carb 
soda;  weak  lye;  lime  water  and  the  like. 

Alkalies. — With  vegetable  acids ^  such  as  vinegar; 
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acetic  scid;  citric  acid:  tartaric  acid:  lomoD  ]uic>?« 
etc. 

Poisons  that  produce  stupor,  sleepiDcss,  dolerium 
or  raving,  should  be  treated  with  emetics:  stimulantis 
as  strong  coffee  and  camphor.  The  patient  should 
be  kept  awake. 

When  you  know  not  what  the  poison  is,  give 
magnesia  or  chalk;  charcoal  and  reil  oxido  of  inni, 
equal  parts  mixed  in  warm  water;  and  plenty  of 
oUve  oil 

Olive  oil  is  an  antidote  to  all  vegetahh  and  ani- 
tnal  poisons^  and  also  to  most  juifural  j>oi\somt, 
CH/ve  enough  of  it 

HOW  TO  ADIONISTER  MEDICINE. 

The  following  scale  has  long  been  estal)lislH'(l  for 
the  regulation  of  the  doses  of  nie<li(*ino  in  ^fiicnil: 

If  the  dose  for  a  person  of  middle  ii^r  Im>  oik* 
drachm,  the  dose  for  one  from 

14  to  21  years,  two  thirds,  or 2  scniples. 

7  to  14      "     one  half,  or \  drarhin. 

4  to   7      "     one  third,  or 1  scruple. 

4  "     i  drachm,  or l^  v^rn\n% 

8  "      lOjfralriii 

9  "     H  grains 

1  **      '%  grains, 

or  one-twelfth  as  much  as  for  a  rTiiddl<;  «fr<  d  iM-r%fttt 
Women  generally  require  small«;r  d'/v;«  thmn  iiti-u 

TO  MEASURE  MEDICINE  ISfiTKAh  Oy  WK|/,ff|no 

A  drachm  fA  any  itu\MsihfJ:  th;it  i<  tt^-tt  tJii? 
weight  of  '^zXf'.T.  will  fiil  a  ^/FUtU**fft  *^  :i^j///r,  h  vrl 
falL     Fo'jr  t/'a>j/yyr*f'i>  stJuK^  %.  ♦:;'/.'.■;•///,•*)    vf 
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of  a  teaspoonful  will  be  one  scruple  or   twenty 
grains. 

LIQUID  MEASURE. 

A  tablespoonful  contains i  oanca. 

A  pint  "         16  ounces. 

A  teacup  *'        1  gill. 

A  wineglass  "         2  ounces. 

A  teaspoon  " 00  drops. 

Four  teaspoonfuls  are  equal  to  one  tablespoonfuL. 

DRY  MEASURE. 

A  tablespoonful  contains 4  drachms  or  i  ounce. 

A  teaspoonful  "      1       "     or  60  grains. 

CHOICE  TOILET  PREPARATIONS. 

BLOOM  OF  BOSSS,  LIQUID. 

Take  of  aqua  ammonia i  ounce. 

Carmine  No.  40 1  drachm. 

Rose  water 8  ounces. 

Rub  the  carmine  to  a  fine  powder  in  a  mortar,  add  the 
aqua  ammonia,  and  when  entirely  dissolved,  the  rose  water. 

BLA17C  DE  PERL,  LIQUID  (Bloom  of  YoUth). 

Take  of  oxide  of  bismuth 4  ounces. 

Rose  water  or  orange  flower  water,        1  pint 
Rub  the  oxide  to  a  very  fine  powder,  and  triturate  with 
the  rose  water  for  some  time. 

FACE  POWDER. 

Take  of  starch 1  pound. 

Oxide  bismuth 4  ounces. 

Mix  and  triturate  to  a  fine  powder. 

CAMPHOR  ICE. 

Take  of  oil  almond  (sweet) 1  pound. 

White  wax 1  ounce. 

Spermaceti 1  ounce. 

Camphor 1  ounce. 

Oil  rosemary 1  drachm. 


TOILET  PBEPAEATI0N8. 

Mett  the  wax  and  Bpermaceti.  dissolve  Ihe  camphor  in  ttis    I 
oil  almond  and  mix  with  Uie  melted  wax;  lastly,  add  the  roao- 
msry  and  atir  until  cold. 

H4IB  LOTION. 

(To  prevent  the  hair  frotn  falling  out.) 
Take  ol  tincture  cantharidej 3  drachms. 

Aqua  ammonia 1  dracLm. 

Glycerine I  ounce. 

Kase  water 15  ounces. 

Mix, 

TOOTH  POWDKK. 

Take  otprecipilftted  chalk.,.. 1  pound. 

Orria  root,  powdered i  pound. 

Rose  pink    1  drachm. 

Oil  iif  wiDtergreen i  driichm. 

Oil  of  cloveB Sdropi. 

Rub  the  oil  witb  the  powders,  and  sift. 

FLO  BID  A  WATEB. 

Take  of  oil  of  lavender 3  drachms. 

Oil  of  bergamot 2  dmchms. 

Oil  ot  lumon 3  drachms. 

Oil  of  neroli 1  drachm. 

Oil  of  rose 10  drops. 

Cologne  apirit S  pints. 

Orange  flower  water 3  ounces. 

Roaewaier 8  ounces. 

Mix  the  oil9  and  dissolve  them  in  the  cologne  spirit:  add 
gradually,  the  waters;  allow  to  stand  one  month,  and  filter 
through  carbonate  of  magnesium 
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In  conclusion,  I  fervently  hope  that  this  little 
book  will,  through  God's  blessing,  be  to  my  fair 
reader,  during  the  whole  period  of  her  motherhood, 
a  friend  in  her  need,  a  guide  in  her  difficulties,  and 
a  silent  but  trusty  counselor  in  all  things  pertaining 
to  her  health,  and  the  health  of  her  children.  I  sin- 
cerely trust  that  it  will  give  her  as  much  pleasure 
in  the  reading  of  these  pages  as  it  has  given  me  in 
the  writing  of  them. 


Accoucker, — Surgeon  in  child-birth. 

Allantoise. — Membrane  connecting  the  foetus  and  chorion. 

Amenorrkata. — Suppression  of  the  menses. 

Anteversion. — Tipped  forward. 

Anteflexion. — Bent  backward. 

A ntiphhgistic.'-OpposUig  in fla m mation . 

Aperient, — Mi  Id  J/  cathartic. 

Astringent. — Binding. 

Cathartic, — Laxative. 

Chorion. — The  external  foetal  membrane. 

Colon. — The  large  intestine. 

Congestion, — Overcrowded  bloodvessels. 

Cutaneous. — Pertaining  to  the  skin. 

Diaphragm. — Parietal  muscle  between  the  chest  and  abdomen. 

Diagnosis. — Determination  of  disease. 

Diphtheria. — Malignant  disease  of  the  throat 

Dysmenorrhasa. — Painful  menstruation. 

Emaciation. — State  of  being  reduced  to  leanness. 

Embryo. — Egg. 

Endente. — Pregnant. 

Enetna. — I  n  jection. 
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Peritonp.tts — Inflammation  of  peritoneum. 

Pelvis — Lower  part  of  abdomen. 

Phytolacca — Poke  root. 

Place  nta — Afterbirth. 

Plethoric — Corpulent,  fat. 

Podophyllum — Mandrake. 

Prognosis — Opinion  of  disease. 

Prolapsus — Falling. 

Prolapsus  Aui — Falling  of  the  bowels. 

Prolapsus  Uteri — Falling  of  the  womb. 

Puerperal — Consequent  upon  childbirth* 

Pulsatilla — Wind  flower. 

Pyemia — Poisoned  by  absorbed  pus. 

Rectum — Lower  portion  of  bowels. 

]\igor — Chill. 

Pet rozrr ted —Bent  backward. 

SaiiLruinaria — Blood-root. 

Siesta — Monday  nap. 

Silicia — Pure  flint. 

Sphiwler — Contracting  muscle. 

Sperm — Seed. 

Sp  ta — Phlegm. 

StcrdiiV — Barrenness. 

Tampau—Phig  to  arrest  flooding. 

Umbilicus —  Navel. 

Uiir.iite — Void  urine. 

Uterus — Womb. 

Vaf^iua  -Passage  leading  to  the  womb. 

Vcratrum  Alb. — White  hellebore. 

Vulia — Outer  lips  of  vagina. 
Zymotic — Ferment  of  morbid  agent,  as  bacteria* 
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FaMapian  Tubes — Tubes  canning  the  OYum  or  eg%  from  the 

ovaries  to  the  womb. 

Fauces — Upper  part  of  throat. 

Feces — Discharges  from  bowels. 

Fetus — Child  in  the  womb. 

Fimbriated — Finger-like. 

Flatulence — Wind  in  stomach  and  bowels. 

Flex— To  bend. 

Fomentations—Wot  applications  to  the  body* 

Function — The  work  of  an  organ. 

Gelsetmnum — Yellow  jasmine. 

Gestation — Growth  of  child  in  womb. 

Hatnamelis — W  itch-  hazel . 

Hemorrhoids — Piles,  falling  of  bowels. 

Hydrastus — Golden  seal. 

Hygiene — How  to  keep  well. 

Ignatia — St.  Ignatius  bean. 

Impotence — Incapable  of  procreating. 

Jntrantenne — Within  the  womb. 

Ipecacuanha — I  pecac. 

Lobelia — Indian  tobacco 

Mammary — Breast. 

Massage — Rubbing  and  kneading  the  body. 

Meno-pause — Change  of  life. 

Menstruation — Monthly  flow  from  the  wombb 

Mercunus  Cor. — Corrosive  sublimate. 

Mercury  Sol. — Black  oxide  of  mercury. 

Metritis — Inflammation  of  womb. 

Nux  Vomica — Strychnine,  vomit  nut. 

Obstetrics — Mid  w  i  fery . 

Osi — Mouth  of  cne  womb. 

Ovary — Where  the  ovum  or  egg^is  developed. 

Ovum — Or  Qgg. 

Parturition — Childbirth. 

Pennium — Space  between  anus  and  vulva. 

Peristaltic — Worm- like  movement  of  bowels. 

Peritoneum — Membrane  lining  the  walls  and  covering  the  or- 
gans in  the  abdomen. 
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Diet  while  nursing 216-288 

•'    for  children 839 

Diphtheria 402 

contagious 404 

homoeopathic  treatment 540 
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diarrhoea 542 
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"  "        measles 548 

"  "        croup 544 

bronchitis 545 

"  *'        whooping  cough 546 

of  childhood 888 

Dietetics  for  the  sick 547-550 

Doctor,  on  consulting 460 

Drainage 82-a53 

Drain-poison,  a  pestilence 83 

Duties  of  a  nursing  mother ...208 

Dysentery 815 

•'  treatment 817 

Early  rising 12-20-498 

Ear-ache,  treatment 488 

Education  for  children 878 

Electuary,  of  fruit 98 

Emaciation,  a  sign  of  pregnancy 69 

Employment,  nature's  physician 206 

Enema 804 
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